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combustible—chiefly wood. 


HENRY w CAMP WA FAY W.T. ROSSITER nar “ STODDARD 


eacsiorN TREASUOER 


ohFe a 
a. Society Advocating Fire Elimination 
ie Cleveland 
_ September 2, 1915. 
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Dear Sir: 


I am enclosing herewith copy of an editorial from the 
“American Lumberman" of July 24, 1915. You will notice from 
this that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which 
is composed of members throughout the United States and Canada, 
has raised a large sum of money with which to fight fire-safe 
materials, They already have $50,000 and expect to increase 
this in a short time to $200,000, this amount to be used each 
year for five years, or a total sum to be used against your 
industry, by the lumberman, of $1,000,000. 





This is, indeed, a serious situation, requiring the 
attention of every manufacturer and every dealer throughout 
the United States and Canada. It seems to me that the time 
is past, when there shguld be any hesitancy on the part of 
any of the men interested in permanent buildimg materials in 
getting together and getting together soon. 


I have given this matter a great deal of thought 
and I believe that it will be necessary for the dealers to 
either get together through the Society Advocating Fire 
Elimination, or an organization with similar ideals and pur- 
poses. The lumbermen are able to do the work they are doing 
because they are organized. Their fight is not against any 
ene particular product, but against every product that is 
used instead of lumber. 


This is not a matter for brick manufacturers or 
brick dealers. It is not exclusively a proposition for manu- 
facturers and dealers in hollow tile and building block, or 
of cement, metal lath or any other product. It is a movement 
that should be taken up by all interests, which are opposed 
to inflammible construction, either from an economical or 
business standpoint. It is a fight for the common weal. 





The Society Advocating Fire Elimination is endeavoring to 
accomplish for this big community of interests what the National 
Lumber Manufacturers' Associaticn is attempting to do for the lum- 
ber industry. Yet, this year, we will be able to spend in the 
neighborhood of $8,000 as against the lumbermen's $50,000 already 
| raised -- or a possible $200,000. 


You can see at a glance how much we are handicapped in 
the great campaign. If all of the manufacturers and dealers in 
| safe materials would come into this movement whole-heartedly and 
| give it their financial support, if only to the extent of $25 or 
$50, the Society would be able not only to overcome the forces 
of the lumbermen, but would be able to do a large amount of con- 
structive work in teaching» the people the lesson of Safe Building. 





Can't we get some quick and united action on the part 
of manufacturers and dealers to enter into this movement? Do 
| your part anyway by signing and returning the membership certifi- 
cate -- and do it TODAY. 


Very truly yours, 





SUCRETARY 


S-A-F-E TAKES OFF THE MASK. 


| On a number of occasions the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has called attention 
| to the fact that there are in the United States two principal varieties of fire 
prevention propaganda; one has to do with practical fire prevention, its 
purpose being to reduce by any and all legitimate means the actual unneces- 
sary fire loss which, as everyone knows, is extraordinarily high throughout 
the United States and which also, as most people know, is extraordinarily 
high because of our national trait of carelessness of the sort that breeds 
fires. The other kind of fire prevention propaganda is that which is devel- 


Elimination, of Cleveland, Ohio; also the cover design and principal contents of 
a printed circular which accompanied the letter. 
Extended comment on these documents is really unnecessary. If anyone 
anywhere has had any doubt as to the real purpose of the Society Advocating 
[Concluded on Page 63.] 





oped mainly for the purpose of selling some supposedly non-vburnable mate- 
rial in the place of and as a substitute for the materials that are called HE word has been passed to the 


Lumber Camp that you have made 
a little money. 


With these distinctions in mind the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure In some quarters there has been 


a falling off in the sales of wooden shingles 


in reproducing this week a letter sent out by the Society Advocating Fire and other inflammable building materials. 


The Lumberman cannot reconcile anvthing 
less than ALL of the business and he is 
“laying for you” with a formidable weapon. 
He must have that little bit of business the 
fire-safe material man has taken away and 
he is desperate. Look out! 


To “reseue the lumber business from its 
deplorable condition” the Lumberman has 
appealed to the Federal Trade Commission 
for relief from anti trust legislation, so that 
the old profits may be restored. 


Impassioned pleas are being made for the 
repeal of safety laws in the few American 
cities that have sense enough to protect their 
inhabitants against dangerous frame con- 
struction and shingle roofs. 


And this is only the beginning of their 
campaign to use %50,600.00—and perhaps 
%200,000.00—a year against you and the use 
of fire-safe building materials. 


What are you doing to hold your own? 


There exists but one organization 
equipped to defend you against this million 
dollar attack. For more than a year the 
Society Advocating Fire Elimination has 
been doing for ALL fire-safe materials and 
safety devices just what the Lumbermen are 
preparing to do for burnable construction. 
By a national campaign of publicity and 
education and active legislative work the 
Ss. A. F. E. is upholding the cause of Safe 
building. It represents every fire-safe ma- 
terial. 








The letter reproduced on the left was sent 
out last week by Floyd E. Waite, general 
counsel of the Society Advocating Fire Elimi- 
nation, and is self-explanatory. Above and on 
the right is reproduced the text of a circular 
which accompanied Mr. Waite’s letter to a 
large mailing list. Below is the cover design 
of the circular, which shows how dreadfully 
certain “fire preventionists’’ have been fright- 
ened (?) by the recent activities of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which organization, they say, ‘‘wants all the 
business in the world.” 








Its High Time you 
Realized what you 


are up against. 
























































































































































A $250,000. Club Hangs Over Your Head. 


A national membership in the S. A. F. E 
will cost you $25.00 a year—less than fifty 
cents a week. Every nickel of the money 
will be spent to increase the demand for 
fire-safe materials and devices throughout 
America, as a means of reducing the fire 
waste. 


They said of the “Forty-niners” who 
crossed the continent in search of gold: 


“THE COWARDS NEVER_ STARTED, 
AND THE WEAK ONES NEVER GOT 
THERE.” 


This situation demands the consistent 
and earnest support of the STRONG men of 
all the trades interested in fire-safety. That 
does not mean the “big fellows” nor those 
of great means alone, but the ACTIVE ones, 
large and small. 

There will be money spent against you 
right in your own town. 

Become a S. A. F. E. member and send 
us name of your friendly local newspapers. 
We will try to get to your public first, with 
the truth about safe construction. 


Read every word of attached clipping. 
It means something to you. 


From American Lumberman, July 24, 1915. 





TRADE EXTENTION PLAN READY 


Sufficient Money Collected to Start Educational 
Propaganda for Wood 


A sum slightly exceeding $50,000 a year for five years 
is now assured to carry on the work of the new trade 
extension <r artment of the National Lumber Manufac- 
ture As: In spite of delays, discouragements, 








and often anathy on the part of those whom the move- 
ment will most benefit, it has now reached a place where 
a beginning may be made. This is the most important 
step to help themselves that lumbermen have ever taken 


. - * - . . + . . 
By the evening of July 15 definite Drs ae had been 

received in excess of the minimum—$50,000 a year for 

five years—required to prosecute the work. But the 


magnitude and importance of the work to be done, even 
to maintain the present status of wood against the pres- 
sure of modern competition and selling methods, make 
it apparent that a much larger annual appropriation will 
soon be needed, and it is hoped to have $200,000 a year 
for five years. 





. . . . . . * . . 


This committee has held several meetings and deter 
mined upon a basis of action, which briefly stated is to 
promote the use of wood, and to conduct an educational 
propaganda and not to duplicate or conflict with the work 
of existing organizations. Every dollar is to be use@ as 
an investment for the whole lumber industry. As an- 
nounced by Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in a press bulletin, 
the initial lines of work will cover 


Building Codes and Shingle Ordinances 
A technical representative—construction engineer—will 
advise co-operation with local lumber interests in cities 
where new ordinances or codes are under consideration 


Engineering Data for Architects and Engineers 
Technical literature and current information will be 
furnished to architects and the engineering profession, 
and their good will and censideration of wood personally 
solicited. The engineering bulletins will be planned so 
as to be embodied ultimately in a manual of standard 
wood construction. 


Fire Protection 

Investigations as to the relation of wood construction 
and shingle roofs to the fire hazard will be conducted 
and publicity given to the findings. Fire retardant ma- 
terials and processes will also be investigated. This 
important work will be undertaken in the spirit of safe- 
suarding public welfare and protecting human lives and 
property. 


Wood Preservation 
Its application to the lumber industry will be exploited 
and literature prepared on the subject 


Retail Lumber Sales Extension 
Better methods of merchandising, investigation of re- 
tail yard problems, service to consumers end other ques- 


tions will, be covered by direct representation and helpful* 


literature. 


Agricultural Helps in Lumber Uses 
Popular leaflets will be prepared for distribution 
through many channels, covering specifications and sug- 
vestions for many farm structures. 


Co-operation with Other Organizations 
Co-operation with several organizations such as the 
National Paint Association, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion will be arranged to the end of promoting mutual 
interests in the use of wood. 


Publicity 
Publicity on the uses and advantages of wood will be 
given by literature, magazine articles, lectures and all 
other available mediums. 


Methods of Promoting Competitive Materials 
A study of the promotion methods of the manufac- 
turers of construction materials other than wood will be 
made in order to show the results and the necessity of 
increased support and activity by the lumbermen 
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Neena Specials 


Your Choice of 3 Ply 


WHITE ASH 
WHITE GUM@7 


PANELS. 


Solid Spruce Stiles and Rails 
For Natural Finish or Stain 


Can quote on straight cars, or mixed cars with hardwood doors, or trim. 
Regular machine work and sanding employed in the } 
manufacture of Neena specials. Let us quote you on sample lot for trial.. 





WHITE ASH PANELS WHITE GUM PANELS 


Hardwood Products Company 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


’ VW rs. a NEW YORK OFFICE; 
909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mgr. Neenah, ata J 


9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Harrison A. Smith, Mgr. 










































( ) 
“Finest Maple 


is evenly matched 
and of uniform 
thickness so_ that 
when laid it’s most 
as smooth as glass. 











Just the flooring to meet the demands 
of present day builders for smooth 


gcture 114 Differe,, WY \ sill alii 
We will name Va ‘oe. : 
some very low prices on the 


following items for prompt shipment: 


sa : : Dealers who handle ‘‘Finest’’ 
wes ee say it sells itself. Try a car 


77M « ft. 2” Clear Maple Flooring. 4 
12M ft. 13:16 x2) A» te, Seis Pinoeinn maricowe. next time. 
48 Mf x 2” Cir. Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 


* 40M ft. x1"; & 2” Clear Birch Ww b he Maple Flooring Manuf 3 iation. 
73 bh fe. Sa § feed eae Wiaemee. e are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


72 M ft. x2” Clr. Plain Red Oak Flooring. 
ont stead ne WwW. D. Y & C 
a % J 
Fi0° e e oung Oo. 


ee ° Oak 
ch, Birch and BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 



























We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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The Fall Season Offers Special Oppor- 
tunity to Active Retailers. 


One of the most unusual summers in the country’s 
history has come to an end and the fall season is at 
hand. Already the leaves are falling and autumn tints 
are appearing. Some forehanded home owners have 
begun to get out and put in place their storm doors 
and windows and otherwise to make preparations for 
warding off winter’s chilly blast. 

Does this mean anything to the wideawake, pro- 
gressive lumber dealer? 

The dealer who is alert and active, who lets no 
opportunity pass to inerease his sales, has without 
doubt begun to advise his customers to prepare for 
the rigorous winter season that begins to loom large 
on the horizon. He is telling them to inspect their 
houses and barns for possible defects in the roofs 
which should have attention; to overhaul storm doors 
and windows for necessary repairs or to provide new 
ones where needed—to erect the new chicken houses 
or other outbuildings that are necessary for the proper 
protection of poultry or stock or farm machinery. 

At this season the weather is fickle; the mild In- 
dian summer weather of today may be the sleet storm 
of tomorrow. 

This fact spells opportunity for the retail lumber 
dealer, and the fall season should record a material 
increase in his sales—not alone of the regular lines 
for which there will be a seasonal demand but 
for many spe°'stties, the call for which will largely 
be governed uv, the activity displayed by the lumber 
merchants in creating this demand. 


Lumbermen Should Respect the Fire 
Protection That Honestly Protects. 


In connection with the communications reproduced 
on the front page of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN’ 
LUMBERMAN it seems proper here to accentuate the 
moral to be drawn from the Society Advocating Fire 
Elimination’s latest confession of faith. There are 
men and organizations that are sincerely interested in 
fire prevention—men of the caliber of Prof. Ira H. 
Woolson, of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
men like the late Edward Atkinson, of the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and 
hundreds of others perhaps less known but equally 
as sineere that are working in the interest of fire 
prevention not for the purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of some particular industry that would profit by 
fire prevention, some industry that would be able to 
increase its sales as the results of their activities, but 
from the standpoint that unnecessary fire loss consti- 
tutes a burden upon the people at large—an unneces- 
sary tax—which ought to be done away with. 

Men who are big enough and broad enough to ap- 
proach the subject of fire prevention from that neutral 
ground, who are able to see the subject without the 
bias that is bound to lurk in the mind of the man 
who is selling some supposedly fireproof material, are 
entitled to the support of the lumber industry in their 
efforts. They are doing a work in the interest of lum- 
bermen and of all other good citizens. But the fact 
that a group has organized and acquired some artistic 
stationery and a euphonious name does not indicate 
that its members are interested in real fire preven- 
tion, nor do the loud protestations of the paid servant 
of such an organization prove that it is unbiased and 
sincere in its motives. Consequently it behooves lum- 
bermen, who as a general proposition realize the im- 
portance of the fire prevention movement and know 
that they ought to subscribe to it, to exercise care and 
discrimination in determining which brand of fire 
prevention they are tying up with. 





Longleaf Pine Identified by Simple 
Visual Test. 


A practical method of distinguishing between long- 
leaf and shortleaf yellow pine, and one that could be 
applied by the ordinary lumberman without technical 
scientific training, has long been needed. The two 
trees in the forest are easily distinguishable. The wood 
has not been capable of exact identification as to indi- 
vidual specimens, although on the average and in gen- 
eral certain visible differences exist; these, however, 
are varied and so shade into each other as not to be 
reliable. 

However, after much study théexpert in wood identi- 
fication connected with the Forest Products Laboratory 
has discovered one characteristic that appears fairly 
reliable. The pith of longleaf is in general larger 
than that of either shortleaf or loblolly; and in those 
instances where specimens of the two latter woods hap- 
pen to have a larger pith than usual this occurs only 
in fast growing specimens where the first and second 
annual rings are also much thicker than ordinary. The 
actual size of the pith is not in itself absolutely relia- 
ble as a test; but the ratio of size betwen the pith and 
the first two annual rings of wood growth appears to 
be so, or at least no exceptions have been found in the 
large number of specimens that have been examined 
at the laboratory in this study. 

This is interestingly and completely explained in the 
illustrated article appearing upon pages 34 and 35 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, The chart and 
photograph tell their story thoroughly. The article, 
however, is accompanied by a letter making an addi- 
tional interesting announcement that shows the inge- 
nuity of the experts of Madison in making such in- 
formation available for everyday use. There is being 
developed a simple form of proportional divider the 
short arms of which are separated for the purpose of 
measuring the exact size of the pith in any good 
specimen. If then the long arms of the divider are 


applied to the first two annual rings, and if the diam- 


eter of the annual rings is less than the distance indi- 
cated by these points (after the other ends of the arms 
have been set for the pith), the specimen is longleaf: if 
the reverse is true the specimen is either shortieaf or 
loblolly. In other words, the divider serves in itself as 
an automatic chart and reference to the chart is not 
necessary« 

A small, simple instrument that the lumberman can 
carry in his vest pocket seems to be the practical re 
sult of the extended researches that have been made 
by Mr. Koehler. Certain subtle differences have also 
been found te exist in the structure of the woed, 
which, however, require thé preparation of micro 
scopic sections (in itself a tedious process) and their 
examination by a trained microscopist. 

These microscopic differences are merely alluded to 
in the article and are reserved for later publication 
for the benefit of those who only are particularly in 
terested, scientific workers. 
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Cost of Lumber to the Consumer Af- 
fords Suggestions. 


The lumber industry is giving serious consideration 
to its position in the commercial world in relation to 
its competition with other materials that are or may 
be used for the same purposes and to the inclination or 
ability of the consumers to pay for forest products a 
fair price. The delivered price, which is after all the 
essential thing, is, broadly speaking, the sum of stump- 
age value, manufacturing cost, profit and transportation. 
Into each of these go appropriate divisions of the over- 
head expenses of the business. 

Put in mathematical form, the equation would read 
thus: S+M-+P+T=Dp. 

On the left side of the equation at least one of the 
elements, stumpage, is steadily increasing, doing so at 
the average of approximately 8 to 10 percent a year. It 
is probable that manufacturing cost, which includes 
logging, is also increasing from decade to decade, if 
not from year to year. This seems to be the case be- 
cause there is a tendency to advances in the cost of 
machinery, in supplies and in labor which undoubtedly 
are not compensated for by any increase in efficiency 
of operation. Plausible arguments are advanced to the 
effect that there has actually been no decrease in the 
eost of manufacture in the last fifty or even hundred 
years. It is urged that in the days of the old mulay 
or sash saw the product was as great, man for man, 
as it is today, and at a lower wage. 

In transportation there is also an undoubted in- 
crease. It might be hard to prove that the rate per 
pound per mile has increased; but we believe that to be 
the fact in view of sundry increases in important typical 
rates. Also a less proportion of the traffic is moved 
by water than formerly, although with the opening of 
the Panama Canal will come a heavy reduction on cer- 
tain woods. Also, lumber is now moved longer distances 
than formerly, which has had a very marked effect on 
delivered prices in important consuming sections of the 
country. 

The result of all these things is that Dp (delivered 
price) has of necessity increased, until the lumber in- 
dustry has come to a point where it must seriously con- 
sider whether the price has not about reached its limit, 
or rather whether its advance can in the future be suf- 
ficient to meet the advances on the other side of the 
equation. Just now, of course, the delivered price is 
low, but temporary conditions are not under consider- 
ation here, but what must be done if the lumber industry 
is to be conducted at a profit in the future. 

One of the great problems of the lumber business is, 
as we see it, how to keep down the delivered price, or 
to prevent its too rapid increase. The two sides of 
the equation must, of course, be equal. 

We have been passing through a period when a low- 
ering of Dp has been accomplished by an equal or 
greater lowering on the other side of the equation in 
P (Profit). Individual producers have been able to 
reduce M somewhat, by use of extraordinary economy, 
special efficiency, reduction of wages etc. They have 
been able to do nothing with T, except that they have 
had some success in preventing its increase, so strenu- 
ously demanded by the railroads. . 

What can be done with S? Givcn first cost of stump- 
age, add to it interest on the investment, taxes and 
care. There would seem to be no chance to reduce it or 
prevent the steady advance by which it will at least 
double in ten years; but if by some magic the quantity 
of stumpage owned could be doubled the cost per thou- 
sand feet would be cut squarely in two. There is a 
magic in skill in management, invention and promotion 
that will operate toward that end. 

It is estimated that less than one-half of the contents 
of a tree is used in the ordinary lumbering operation. 
If everything in the tree from the ground up could be 
utilized at the same profit percentage that is expected 
and ordinarily secured from the saw logs nnder ordi- 
narily favorable conditions the magic of doubling the 
available stumpage, or cutting its present cost in two, 
would then be accomplished. 

This brings us back to the old question of utilization 
of waste. It means working up all that is brought to 
the mill so closely that nothing is left for the refuse 
burner. In some species we have always used the 
slabs and edgings in the production of shingles, lath, 
box shooks, molding strips and the like. Some are 
using the sawdust, if nowhere else, under the boilers 
if sawdust be cheaper than coal. But uses must be 
found for immense quantities of material which are not 
now marketable. Given such uses, the mill waste will dis- 
appear and much of the woods’ waste, for logs that 
will not now return their cost if brought to the mill 
could be brought in and a profit be made. Various 
schemes for manufacturing by-products take care in in- 
stances of all that is left in the woods after logging; 
but what is done by a few and could be done by a few 
more is yet impracticable in a general way for the lum- 
ber industry. Sufficient markets have not been found 
for the possible output of by-products now made; much 
less for other by-products that might under sufficient 
demand yet be developed. That is where physical and 
chemical engineers are and will be of increasing serv- 


ice to the lumber industry. Along such lines the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and other insti- 
tutions of the sort will abundantly justify their exist- 
ence. There is where the sales department of the busi- 
ness must be awakened and fortified, in the discovery 
or creation of markets for materials not now salable. 

In T (Transportation), the industry should urge the 
development of waterways and utilize them in every 
way possible and also help the railroads in the adoption 
of transportation economies. Logging and mill economies 
must be studied more particularly, Every item on the left 
hand side of the equation must be studied minutely to 
develop every possible reduction on that side. Then the 
work is accomplished of keeping down and perhaps low- 
ering the other side, Delivered Price. 

As the country grows and develops the delivered price 
of lumber, in spite of all economies and new develop- 
ments of wood uses, must increase, and undoubtedly a 
slow increase will be accepted by the people; but the 
delivered price advance must be as slow as possible or 
substitution is invited and even demanded. 

This little argument, based on an equation of cost 
on the one side and price on the other, shows why the 
more thoughtful and progressive in the industry are 
taking so much interest in what a few years ago would 
have seemed visionary and idealistic—altogether im- 
practicable. But there is no dodging, so far as we can 
see, the inevitable logic of the equation. The right 
hand side must not go up; that means the left side must 
be kept down; and since the item of profit will increase 
with greater investments in raw maftrial, machinery and 
manufacturing processes, reduction must be made in 8, 
M and T. The most promising as the chief point of 
attack of the three items is stumpage. 





Brick Walls in Chicago Must Properly 


Protect the Wooden Interiors. 


Last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told 
in full detail how brick buildings of every sort with 
wood interior, and particularly apartment buildings, were 
erected in Chicago in absolute violation of the building 
ordinance, and that this state of affairs had existed 
for an indefinite period through the neglect of the 
Chicago building department to do its duty. 

This week’s issue announces (as a direct result of 
last week’s publicity) the declared intention of the 
present head of the building department impartially 
and strictly to enforce all the provisions of the Chicago 
building ordinance, including that particular section 
to which attention has been directed. He is bound 
by no precedents of past administrations of the depart- 
ment, but this particular section and its violations 
had not come to his personal attention in the routine 
of the department since his assumption of the duties 
of his office. When it is recalled that he was a member 
of the mayor’s party on its extended trip through 
the West and visit to the Panama-Pacifie exposition 
it is easy to see how this might have occurred with 
the best of intentions on his part. 

For this accomplishment the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
claims full credit. In results it accomplishes more 
for actual fire protection than any prohibition of frame 
buildings by fire limits legislation ever has or ever can 
accomplish, for reasons which have often been stated 
at length in these columns, and will only briefly be 
restated. Last year in Chicago 10,183 fires were con- 
fined to the buildings in which they started; 263 ex- 
tended to adjoining property, and 88 extended beyond 
adjoining property. In these proportions, therefore, 
it is more important to prevent the spread of fire within 
a building, by proper firestopping practice, than to 
prevent its communication between buildings; and to 
compel the building of the outer walls of brick rather 
than wood accomplishes almost~ exclusively cnly the 
latter purpose. 

Proper firestopping of course closes off at stated 
intervals all intzrior spaces in floors, walls and _ parti- 
tions where wood is used, either in frame buildings 
or in the interior of brick walled buildings. The 
Chicago building ordinance is defective in not requiring 
this as to wooden partitions or outer walls, or wooden 
floors except in the one class of buildings embracing 
hotels, rooming houses and the like. It does require 
the firestopping of the space inside of brick walls 
between wood furring and behind the lath and plaster, 
by means of brick ledges inside the wall at each floor 
level. It was this section whose bald and universal 
violation was exposed last week, and whose promised 
future enforcement is this week announced. 

The victory is a notable one, and yet came so easily 
as somewhat to dim the glory of the achievement. 
There had been plans for a determined, vigorous and 
extended campaign against the building department 
in order to accomplish this result. The mental con- 
ception of the building department and its personnel 
was grounded upon past knowledge and upon the fact 
that most of the employees are under civil service and 
continued over into the present administration. 

The head of the department, however, is appointive, 
and the building contractor who recently received the 
honor of appointment to that office appears to have con- 
ceived himself thereby to have assumed its obvious duties 


and responsibilities and to have brought with him th 
intention to do the job according to the terms of th: 
contract. 

To the extent that he carries out his announced policy 
he is entitled to the hearty support of every class oi 
Chicago citizenry. The criticism of the building de 
partment for having permitted these wanton violations 
in the past, published last week, was thoroughly justi 
fiable; but the present building commissioner has 
promptly placed himself outside the zone of fire and 
taken his position upon the same side of the question 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also champions. 





The “Special’’ List Is a Demoralizing 


Influence. 


One of the distinctly demoralizing influences in the 
market is the special list, especially as used by the 
yellow pine manufacturers. A concern may have 
raised its price list and be holding pretty well to it 
and securing almost or all of the prices it asks, but 
it happens to be long on some particular line and so 
puts out a special list, making concessions on that 
one item or those few items. 

In times of active trade this practice, like shipping 
in transit, does not appear to be especially harmful; 
but trade is not active now and many buyers have 
the time and disposition to shop around. These spe- 
cial lists in the aggregate cover practically the en- 
tire line of yellow pine product, so that the buyer 
who wishes to take the time and do the work can 
manage to fill practically all his needs with specials. 

It is useless to condemn wholesale a practice based 
on what seems to be an individual necessity, but some- 
times a thing seems to be a necessity when it is not, 
or when more is to be lost than gained by yielding 
to it. Manufacturers should be slow about putting 
out specials. If they feel that they must do so, let 
them cover as few items as possible, make as small 
concessions as: possible, and perhaps delay their issue 
to see if the situation will not right itself. The pro- 
ducers are likely to look too much at their own situa- 
tion and do not always consider the effect that any 
certain action may have on the market. Let them 
put themselves in the buyers’ place. It is commonly 
remarked just now by traveling men that they lost out 
on some sale because they ran against so and so’s 
special list, though they may have expressed pleasure 
that some special put out by their own principals en- 
abled them to make certain sales. 

It is a cut-throat sort of game—this special list 
practice—and the only class that profits by it, if it 
does, is the buyer class. The special is apt to give an 
appearance of weakness which really does not exist. 





It Fits Well the Retail Lumber Busi- 


ness, Too. 


The Black Diamond, a well known coal trade paper, has 
said some things about retail conventions in the coal 
field that apply so well also to the many conventions of 
the lumber industry as to be worth reproducing in full: 


The retail coal convention season is at an end for this 
year. At such a time there is a disposition among leaders of 
the coal trade to regret that the conventions have not been 
as successful as they might have been. A quite common 
complaint is that the attendance was not large and that 
the attention given the papers was discouraging. There is 
occasionally a disposition to say: “Let’s cut out this high 
brow stuff in future and put on a vaudeville performance and 
a picture show.” 

We are reminded here of a saying in Holy Writ to this 
effect: ‘Be not weary of well doing, for in due season you 
will reap if you faint not.” We are not discouraged if all 
of the retail coal dealers do not accept at face value the 
sober things we say about coal. We are rot discouraged if 
the whole procession does not take it up instantly with a big 
idea. We are far from discouraged if an advanced idea is 
not accepted by the rear guard of the procession. 

On the contrary, we are inclined to consider all men in 
business as making up rather a long parade. Usually the 
marchers are in fairly close order. There are always those 
who march at the head of the procession and just behind the 
band. There are others who make up the middle distance. 
There are others who bring up the rear. We have always 
found it true that those who remain in the procession at all 
occupy a certain relation to each other. The further ahead 
the leaders march, the further ahead the rear guard gets. 

The point of it all, of course, is: If you can get the van- 
guard to advance, the rear guard is going to advance, merely 
as a matter of following the leaders. So the serious thought 
is always addressed to those who are in the lead, with the 
assurance that those who bring up the rear will catch the 
step after a while. That is a point of view which association 
workers can find a great deal of comfort in adopting. If 
they can get the leaders to advance the other fellows are 
going to do so merely as a matter of self-preservation, or of 
keeping in the ranks at all. : 

So we are not discouraged if the whole body of the con- 
vention does not take kindly or avidly to some of the sober 
things said by speakers. If they challenge the attention 
of the best men it is almost sure to inoculate the entire 
trade, because others will get it ultimately by merely follow- 
ing the leader. 

A coal wholesaler recently gave this advice to a friend: 
“If you want to get a good coal go to so-and-so. He is the 
biggest crank in America. I would rather try to swim Lake 
Michigan than to try to sell him an assortment of cats and 
dogs. He knows what he wants and he yells like a fiend 
unless he gets it. A man who adopts that attitude toward 
us is a safe man for any householder to buy from.” This 
is not intended as advice to retailers to become kickers. 
Rather it hints at this: ‘You can’t be easy on the whole- 
saler without being hard on your customer.” 
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VENEERS WANTED IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In the June 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 
23, inquiry No. 58, a retailer in New York State wished to 
be put into touch with a concern that would cut rotary 
gum veneers. 

We have been importing 3-ply veneer into this Dominion 
from Sweden and Russia, but owing to the war our sources 
of supplies are stopped and we would like to get into touch 
with some manufacturers who would make this material. 
For better class material we are in negotiation with some 
manufacturers in Wisconsin. 

Any information will be thankfully received.—INQUIRY 
No. 88. 

[The above inquiry comes from a well known New 
Zealand importer of wood of various sorts and the ad- 
dress will be supplied to anyone interested in sending 
veneers for export.—EDITOR. ] 


WHAT CAUSES BIRDSEYE IN MAPLE? 


I would be glad to have you give me your opinion as to 
the growth of birds’ eye maple; that is, what is the cause 
of the stock growing with this figure showing in it.— 
W. E. KinG, Blue Jay, W. Va. 

[This question has been fully discussed on previous 
occasions. Various hypotheses have been advanced but 
none have been definitely established. Birdseye is an 
abnormality which appears in a varying degree in differ- 
ent trees and is usually more plentiful in the butt log 
than higher up in the tree. Some think that the tree is 
endeavoring to produce a bud at a particular point and 
fails to do so: others believe that attacks by wood- 
peckers produce holes through the outer annual ring of 
wood into which the new growth of wood dips and this 
irregularity is reproduced by the cambium (the grow- 
ing membrane of the tree between the wood and bark), 
in subsequent annual rings of growth. But why in 
birdseye in maple more than in other woods if this be 
true? This is merely one of those whims of Nature the 
reason for which is hidden among its inner mysteries; 
and the things that Man does not know of Dame Nature 
and her ways are in volume much greater than those 
that he has actually discovered or even dimly dreams of. 
—EDITOR. | 


THE CLASSIFYING OF CUSTOMERS’ REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


We are endeavoring to find a practical card system which 
will be adapted to the listing of customers’ requirements in 
detail. If you have any description of such a system on 
file in your office we would appreciate hearing from you. 

We have at present just an ordinary alphabetical index, 
which proves to be inadequate, as it takes too much time to 
find out the names of such companies that use a certain 
grade or thickness of lumber or veneers when we wish to 
get out a special letter. 

Any assistance you may render us will be highly appreci- 
ated.—LEWIS THOMPSON & Co. (INC.), Philadelphia, Pa. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has never seen a complete 
system of the kind described, but its own accounting 
expert in response to the above inquiry has devised and 
recommends the following system: 


A loose-leaf book system is preferable to a card index 
system: First, because such sheets are cheaper per 
thousand than index cards, and second, because they 
take up only one-fourth to one-third of the necessary 
storage space. 

A system of loose-leaf books which has been developed 
for such a.use includes two sizes, one with a working 
page about 5 inches high and 8 inches wide, and another 
with a page 3 inches high and 5 inches wide, in addition 
to the width necessary for the hinge at the left of the 
page. Such sheets cost about $2 a thousand, and the 
binders cost in half leather and buckram $1.50 each in 
either size, in a 3-inch thickness, which has a working 
‘apacity of about 600 sheets. 

Another reason for loose-leaf sheets is that if one 
customer uses in his business forty different items of 
lumber stock it will be necessary to have his name 
repeated on forty separate sheets or cards, and if the 
sheets are used by the use of carbon paper, four or five 
or even six copies may be made at one writing, which 
is of course impossible if cards are used. 

There is in existence a directory of lumber consuming 
factories in which the addresses are arranged geograph- 
ically and under each customer is given a list of the 
various woods, thicknesses‘ and grades which he uses. 
At the bottom of each two pages is printed a list of fifty 
commercial woods each with a key number and under 
each customer’s name and list of requirements are 
printed the key numbers of the woods which he uses. 
If therefore it is desired to find out who uses basswood 
it is necessary to look through the various pages and 
watch for the key number of basswood under each 
customer’s name. This is of course slow and imprac- 
ticable, resulting in the same kind of inconvenience 
that our inquirer wishes to avoid. 

In order to prepare a fairly practical classified list 
it is necessary first that the required information, as 
to the kind of wood, the thickness and the grade, be 
indicated by the preparation of a key code. The fol- 
lowing list of commercial woods with the accompanying 
key numbers will be a useful foundation from which 
to build, although (as in the case of the present in- 
quirer) if veneers are extensively handled, it will 
probably be desirable to incorporate a number of tropi- 
cal cabinet woods from which veneers sold in our mar- 
kets are made and change the numbering accordingly. 

While only seventy-six numbers are covered in the 
following list, numbers up to ninety-nine are available 
and a number of additional woods can be added. After 
the list has once been made up and numbers have been 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


assigned it is still possible to add other woods to the 
end of the list up to ninety-nine, as found necessary, 
and assign further numbers to them, although such 
woods of course will not be in their proper alphabetical 
order. 

1—Applewood. 40—Locust. 

2—Ash. 41—Magnolia. 

3—Ash, black or brown. 42—Mahogany, African. 

4—Ash, Oregon. 483—Mahogany, Cuban. 

5—Ash, white. 44—-Mahogany, Mexican. 

6—Basswood. 45—Maple, hard. 


7—Beech. 46—Maple, soft. 
8—Beech, blue. 47—Oak, white, plain. 
9—Birch. 48—Oak, white, quartered. 


10—Birch, red. 

11—Birch, white. 

12—Birch, yellow. 
13—Buckeye. 
14—Butternut. 
15—Cedar, pencil. 
16—Cedar, Port Orford. 
17—Cedar, western red. 
18—Cedar, white. 
19—Cherry. 
20—Chestnut. 
21—-Cottonwood. 
22—Cucumber. 
23—Cypress. 
24—Dogwood. 

25—ElIm, rock. 

26—ElIm, white. 

27—Eucalyptus. 

28—Fir, douglas. 
29—Fir, grand. 
30—Gum, red, plain. 
51—Gum, red, quartered, 
82—Gum, sap. 
33—Hackberry. 
34—Hemlock, eastern. 
85—Hemlock, western. 
36—Hickory. 

37—Holly. 

38—Juniper. 

39—Larch, western. 

The next step is to make a list of the various thick- 
nesses, progressing from the thinnest veneer, and then 
to number each item respectively. 

If it should be found for instance that thirty-one 
different thicknesses will cover under one inch in thick- 
ness, then one inch or four-quarter would be No. 32, 
and from this the list of thicknesses should progress 
from one inch by eighths of an inch to 3-inch thickness, 
and then by one-quarter inch steps, as high as may be 
desired. This series of numbers is also available up to 
ninety-nine, but it is suggested that No. 99 be reserved 
to indicate miscellaneous thicknesses, which are not 
specified. 

A similar key list of lumber grades must now be pre- 
pared and the following is suggested by way of illus- 
tration as the National hardwood grades: 

1—No. 1 common. 

2—No. 2 common. 

3—No. 3 common. 

4—First and second. 

5-—Log run. 

6—No. 1 common and better. 

7—No. 2 common and better. 

8—Nos. 1 and 2 common (mixed grades). 

9—Shop. 

Other grades used for pine, spruce ete. may be added 
to this to make a complete list of all the grades neces- 
sary.for the different woods in both lumber and veneers, 
numbering up to ninety-nine being also available in this 
series. 

The complete key number will now consist of six 
figures, the first two indicating the wood, the second 
two indicating the thickness and the third pair of 
figures indicating the grade. 

The main customers’ list may be arranged alpha- 
betically; or geographically-alphabetically by States 
and towns and then by names alphabetically under each 
town. The last will probably be found a more con- 
venient arrangement, although it may be necessary also 
to have an alphabetical index in order to find a cus- 
tomer’s name when the town is not known. This, how- 
ever, would be merely a finding list and not necessary 
to the main system. 

It is often very desirable to have a list of the ecus- 
— in a given town or city all in one place in the 

ist. 

The main customers’ list may be kept on the 5x8 size 
sheet, one sheet for each customer, and the following 
is a specimen illustration of the entry to be made on 
such a sheet: 

Haberer, J. E., Furniture Co. (furniture), 
Lowville, N. Y. 


49—Oak, red, plain. 
50—Oak, red, quartered. 
51—Pecan. 
52—Persimmon. 
53—Pine, North Carolina. 
54—Pine, northern white. 
55—Pine, loblolly. 
56—Pine, longleaf. 
57—Pine, shortleaf. 
58—Pine, slash. 
59—Pine, sugar (Cal.) 
60—Pine, western, white. 
61—Pine, western, yellow. 
62—Pine, southern yellow 
(mixed). 
638—Poplar (or whitewood). 
64—Poplar, yellow. 
65—Redwood. 
66—Sassafras. 
67—Spruce, eastern. 
68—Spruce, Engelmann’s. 
69—Spruce, tideland. 
70—Spruce, western. 
7i—Sycamore. 
72—Tamarack. 
73—Tupelo. 
74—Walnut, black. 
75—Walnut, Circassian. 
76— Willow. 











03,82,05. Black Ash 1” Log Run 
06,32,05. Basswood 1” Log Run 
06,40.05. Basswood 2” Log Run 
07,32,06. Birch 1” No. 1 Com. & better 
07,40,06. Birch 2” No. Com. & better 


1 

26,32,06. Water Elm 1” No. 1 Com. & better 

47,32,01. Pl. White Oak 1” No. 1 Com. 

47,40,01. Pl. White Oak 2” No. 1 Com. 

48,32,01. Qtd. White Oak 1” No. 1 Com. 

It is assumed in the above that the geographical 
arrangement of the list is desired, otherwise the first 
line would read, ‘‘Haberer, J. E., Furniture Co., Low- 
ville, N. Y.,’’ followed by a description of the business 
in which the concern is engaged, credit rating and such 
information as might be desirable. 

In the list of requirements each wood and each varia- 
tion in thickness or grade, under each wood, are given 
a separate line and for each such line a corresponding 
key number is written at the left. Although in this 
specimen illustration there are but nine items, some 
consumers of lumber will have forty or fifty different 
kinds among their regular requirements, in which case 
two or three sheets may be necessary for the record 
as to a singular customer, 


The next thing is to get this information properly 
classified. 

The address is now written upon loose-leaf sheets of 
3x5 size, one such sheet for each key number appearing 
for the customer. 

The information given on this sheet consists first of 
the key number, second the postoffice, third the cus- 
tomer’s name. All this information except the key 
number can be written in duplicate by the use of the 
carbon sheets, making a number of copies at one time. 


-The key number may then be added. This number 


should be in the right-hand upper corner. 

Each such sheet is then sorted first to the wood, indi- 
cated by the first two figures, then under each wood 
sorted thickness indicated by the second two figures; 
and under each thickness further sorted to the grade. 

When the entire list has been prepared in this way, 
if you have on hand some inch No. 1 quartered white 
oak on which you wish to send out a circular letter all 
you would have to do is to refer to the classification 
number, 48,32,01, of your classifiel list and under that 
number you will find a complete iist of all customers 
whose requirements for lumber show that they regularly 
use this item. In sorting these classifications these 
names should also be arranged geographically-alpha- 
betically under each item. 

This auxiliary or classified list is of course also kept 
in loose-leaf books, of the smaller size. There can be 
side index tabs, one for each wood, showing key number 
as well as name; and top or bottom index tabs under 
each wood, for 1-inch, 2-inch ete. thicknesses, which will 
probably be a sufficient subdivision-of guides. 

It will of course take some time and cost some money 
to install a list of this sort. If each customer uses an 
average of ten different items in his regular require- 
ments, a list of 5000 customers’ names would expand 
into a list of 50,000 addresses in the aggregate under 
the various classifications. Once installed, however, such 
a classified customers’ list will be found of great service 
in the activities of the sales department. 

Under this system veneers are not classified in a 
separate department of the list from lumber. Quartered 
inch oak veneer would come under No. 48 in the first 
two figures but in the second two figures its exact 
thickness would be indicated and serve to distinguish 
it from lumber. It would be classified on its thickness. 


Sub-classification. 


The above is all there is to this system, if no other 
classification is desired than by wood, thickness, and 
grade. Nothing is shown, however, as to width, length 
and many other items of information that may perhaps 
be given upon the main customers’ list which the key 
number scheme already described is not sufficient to 
show in the classified list. ‘This can also be provided, 
however, by setting off the first six figures already 
described by a decimal point, the following by decimal 
key figures. Furthermore, this decimal code if desired 
can be entirely different for each different wood, or 
for different specifications under any wood. All that 
is necessary is to use colored sheets of some sort im- 
mediately. preceding that division of the classification 
to which the special code applies and to make on such 
colored sheet a complete list of that particular decimal 
code, indicating also how far in the numbering system 
it extends. This code can be made up as needed, and 
a new decimal can be interpolated at any point at any 
time. If a new division is needed between .41 and .42 
it could be numbered .415 and would sort numerically 
to the proper place. 

Although a numerical system is herein described, it 
will sometimes be found useful to substitute letter 
symbols. For example, a lot of the lists of customers’ 
requirements may show that a given customer uses birch 
in one-inch thickness, all grades. Ordinarily it would 
be necessary to make about eight different sheets for 
this item in order that it might be classified separately 
in each of the different grades in which one inch com- 
mon birch is graded. In this regard, however, the key 
number may be written, 07,40,0a, the a here indicating 
‘fall grades.’’ If the descriptive line is ‘‘birch, all 
thicknesses and grades,’’ the key number may be writ- 
ten 07,0a,0a, the letter a here indicating the general 
inclusiveness of the classification of both thickness and 
grades. Such letter classifications can be grouped to- 
gether in advance of the corresponding numeral classi- 
fications and may if desired be written upon colored 
sheets, so that if it is desired to sell one inch birch, 
in any given grade, these names may be included with 
those shown by the regular numerical classification. 

Enough has been said to show the general application 
of this system, and it can be indefinitely extended to 
meet any different case by such expedients as_ will 
undoubtedly suggest themselves when the occasion arises. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to hear 
from any of its readers who have any suggestions to 
offer for such a system.—EDITOR. | 





AN OUTLET WANTED FOR HOLLY. 


Can you advise of parties with whom we might communi- 
cate regarding the purchase of some holly wood logs ?— 
Inquiry No. 89. 


[Holly is a valuable wood which, however, where used, 
is usually used in small quantities. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN can not cite any direct avenues of consumption, 
but publishes the inquiry believing it will result in some 
requests for the address of the inquirer from parties who 
are interested in purchasing —EpiTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Notwithstanding the many vicissitudes which the lum- 


ber business has gone through during the last eighteen 
mouths reports of a more uniform, general improvement 
are being received steadily. This week the chief stimulus 
to trade has been the glowing Government crop reports, 
issued on Wednesday, which estimated that the four 
leading grains—wheat, corn, oats and barley—will reach 
the enormous total of 5,594,000,000 bushels. 
an increase of 94,000,000 bushels over the August esti- 


This was 


mate, a gain of 14 percent over the final returns last 
The Department of Agriculture sticks to the 
1,000.000,000-bushel wheat crop theory; its last estimate 
was 981,000,000 bushels, or within 19,000,000 bushels of 
that mark. 
regarding the losses of winter wheat by excessive rains, 


year. 


The Government made special investigation 


but in its report of last Wednesday no change was made 
from the preliminary estimated winter ¢rop yield of 659,- 
600,000 bushels. This will make it the second largest 
winter wheat crop on record, while the aggregate spring 
wheat crop of the country is within 8,000,000 bushels of 
the high mark made in 1912. During the last month 
favorable weather has helped the corn crop and the yield 
is estimated at 2,985,000,000 bushels. This is also the 
second largest crop on record. With favorable weather 
to the middle of October 3,000,000,000 
bushels is regarded possible. The oats erop is figured as 
1,408,000,000 bushels, barley 223,000,000 bushels and rye 
44,000,000 bushels. This will make an enormous buying 
power, and lumber should enjoy its full quota of this 


conditions up 


prosperity. 
* * * 

The lumber trade of the last eighteen months will 
probably go down into history as in one sense a record 
breaker, for more lumber has been sold on a closer mar- 
gin during that time than possibly in any other period in 
the history of the lumber trade. Conditions were such 
that the bulk of lumber sold has been handled at prices 
largely dictated by the buyers; it has been a buyer’s 
How long present conditions will continue is 
largely a matter of conjecture. It is conceded that 
should the railroads come into the market actively and. 


market. 


factories buy in quantities looking to the future condi- 
tions will show a material change. To meet this problem 
many of the larger manufacturers—North, South and 
West—have curtailed their output and on the whole 
shippers today are in a better position than for many 
months. They have more immediate business than for 
some time and all feel assured that conditions will con- 
tinue to improve. Not only are lumbermen preparing 
for a good, steady business this fall but they are looking 
The crop reports alone 
The condi- 
tions obtaining in the lumber industry at present are 
the result of economical buying for the last two years 
and a tendency to restrict production to meet current 
needs of the trade, which in some instances, as in the 
South, has been helped along by adverse weather condi- 
tions. Such influences are usually found finally to work 
a reaction to a better state of demand and prices, and 
it is to be hoped that the trade as a whole has reached 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that the 
industry is entering a period of prosperity, 
like to for a year and 


for it to continue for months. 
presage more business and better business. 


that period. 
lumber 
would continue 


which it see 


beyond. 
* * #«# 

The southern pine trade continues to manifest greater 
strength. Demand, while not normal, is general through- 
out the northern States, with prices having an upward 
tendency, especially for dimension and boards and tim- 
bers for structural work. 
demand for finish 


There has also been a swelling 
lumber, including flooring, ceiling 
and other stuff. The increase in southern pine, it is 
true, has not kept pace with the liberal outturn of crops, 
which is attributed to the retail dealers and big con- 
sumers still keeping up their policy of making haste 
slowly and buying for immediate needs only. These 
needs, however, are steadily increasing, which is shown 
by the shipping orders, which ask for immediate delivery. 
This is taken as a decidedly favorable sign. 


* * * 


While hardwood conditions are not as yet entirely 
satisfactory the reports received this week are to the 
effect that a gradual improvement is shown in the de- 
mand. Especially encouraging reports came from the 
North, where it is said that birch is rapidly becoming 
stronger. Five-four and thicker, firsts and seconds, are 
in better shape now than in July. No. 1 and No. 2 
common are also moving steadily, and it is thought that 





values on these grades will advance before the season is 
very much older. Prices are still low on No. 3 common, 
though stocks are said to be not excessive. Basswood 
8/4 and thicker and No. 1 common are scarce and prices 
are strong on these items; 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 firsts and 
seconds are more plentiful but manufacturers are begin- 
ning to realize that there is no particular reason why 
they should be sacrificed. Demand for No. 1 common, 
all thicknesses, is growing, although as yet it has not 
reached the stage where it would seem to warrant an 
advance. Elm dry stocks are low. It is evident that 
the hardwood mills are curtailing their production and 
will not log extensively until the accumulations of 
Nos. 2 and 3 now on hand have been shipped. Consider- 
able hard maple has been moving lately and inquiries are 
constantly becoming larger. Last winter there was an 
accumulation of 10/4 and 12/4 maple, but this surplus 
has been practically wiped out, especially in first and 
second stock. The consensus seems to be that the maple 
market is in very good position. While the manufac- 
turers have been selling their maple below cost of pro- 
duction during the last year, conditions are becoming 
brighter and there seems to be very little surplus in 
maple in Wisconsin at the present time with the excep- 
tion of No. 3 common. Some of the manufacturers of 
bireh have been receiving a good trade from the East 
with gun stock manufacturers, some fancy prices being 
paid for clear stock. In the South the lower grades like 
gum and cottonwood have sold off nearest to the limit of 
supply because of these woods being absorbed so lib- 
erally by the box manufacturers. The southern hardwood 
manufacturer has profited considerably as a result of 
the more active buying by the railroads and car builders. 
Oak especially has been benefited. Plain oak, which for 
a long time was of slow movement, has taken on a new 
lease of life. Quartered oak is also in better call at 
fair prices. The furniture factories having had time 
to figure up their orders from the recent exhibitions 
report better prospects, and while this industry has had 
a bad year current belief is that it will shortly get into 
the market for heavier quantities of lumber. Altogether 
it is hoped that the hardwood trade is entering on a 
period of prosperity, for the industries consuming hard- 





HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE 
OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Believing that the national publicity campaign 
for the promotion of the greater use of forest 
products should have the benefit of every avail- 
able plan or idea for attaining this end the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers $50 in cash 
prizes to be paid to lumbermen who contribute 
suggestions along this line. 

Leaders of the lumber industry who have been 
prominent in the work of arranging this cam- 
paign and officials who are in charge of it would 
be glad to have every idea possible from the 
rank and file of the lumber trade and it is with 
a view of bringing out these ideas that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the prizes 
named. Letters submitted in this contest should 
deal with ideas and plans for advertising and 
selling forest products, should suggest new uses 
for these products and deal with any feature 
of the campaign that has for its object the 
greater use of lumber and its products. 

Letters submitted in this contest should be 
written on one side of the paper only, and if 
possible should be typewritten. The letters 
should be signed with the writer’s name and 
address and mailed to the Utilization Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


For the best letter received......... $25 in cash 
For the second best letter.......... $10 in cash 
For the third best letter....:........ $5 in cash 
For the next best four letters........ $2.50 each 


This contest will close with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S issue of October 16; conse- 
quently all letters submitted must be received 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S office not 
later than October 12. All lumbermen wherever 
located are invited to participate. The names 
of the judges who will award the prizes will be 
announced in a later issue. 











woods are many and varied. Most of the buildings going 
up today use hardwood in interior finish, and other con- 
sumers, such as vehicle, piano and furniture makers, 
should eventually get into the market. 

* * * 

Cypress has been enjoying a fair run of trade for 
several months. During August the demand improved 
steadily and while mixed cars predominate and that 
demand in the past has been largely to meet current. 
requirements the situation shows much encouragement, 
for this demand has not only been large and pressing but 
it is expected that this turn will tend to strengthen values 
further. Cypress manufacturers have done some cur- 
tailing, with the result that stocks are not excessive. 
Country yards are taking on more cypress and the fac- 
tories are making more inquiries. 

* * * 

On the Pacific coast conditions are a trifle better. Fir 
lumber is being sold and held firmly at the recent advance 
of about 50 cents. Rail inquiries are larger and the 
foreign demand holds well. Freight rates, however, are 
so high that some mills have been forced to abandon 
foreign business until rates shall become more reason- 
able. Clear spruce is practically unattainable and the 
lower grades are said to be better movers. Box spruce 
is largely cleaned up; very little of shop is on hand. 
Cedar siding is firm and in good demand. Red cedar 
shingles are firm as to price and heavier rail movement 
is expected shortly. While no greater activity is shown 
in the redwood lumber market, prices remain fairly steady 
and the mills are still operating on short time. The 
foreign demand is still limited by lack of steamers for 
transportation. It is expected that with the splendid 
crop conditions in Montana the demand from that terri- 
tory and the middle West will be good this fall for all 
kinds of Pacific coast products. 


* * * 


Shippers of northern pine are receiving a fair run of 
orders and shipping in larger quantities of lumber than 
in the preceding week. Factory trade is a little better 
and retailers are awakening to the fact that they must 
have lumber for the fall trade. 
hemlock. 


This also applies as to 
% * * 

The eastern spruce market is taking on a firmer tone. 
Dimension and random are in better request; some of the 
manufacturers have raised their base price on frames 
50 cents. Production is being curtailed, but retailers find 
that they can rely on prompt shipments to replenish their 
assortments and are still buying cautiously, and whole- 
salers are just as careful about booking future business. 


* * * 


There are still some rumors of price cutting in North 
Carolina pine, but the uniformity of values and sales 
demonstrates that manufacturers are keeping pretty 
close tab on the situation. Better grades continue to 
move in fair volume. Box material is active and oper- 
ators are firm on their low grade rough lumber, many 
of them being oversold on some items. 





WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS HEAVIER. 


The report of shipments for July just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a fay- 
orable increase as compared with shipments for the cor- 
responding period last year. The report is as follows: 














——1914. 1915. 
Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 

BRON Was awash weiee as 203 4,968,136 208 5,432,148 
MIE OS. Scena sanneeanes 689 16,399,468 682 16,846,645 
(EES ar ae sto nN tr 28 724,123 34 906,625 
rere eee Teer 214 5,543,099 186 4,443,564 
DIG. WPOKOCR. 65656 cc asics 409 9,261,678 462 11,556,121 
BOuth DBKOtA ois ciasces 315 7,275,048 321 7,564,195 
ee ee a ae en 327 8,216,804 374 9,221,783 
WVOTINEED: sew is daw ae eee 154 3,780,503 192 4,450,722 
SOM. a bos 286504 s tas aees sas 252 5,914,602 239 5,632,227 
Re ey are ee 1738 4,010,305 214 5,192,753 
See Pre rere 8 165,556 8 136,670 
PUES G 1s Ss 6% hin oe 9c 98 176 ~ 4,017,648 210 4,929,432 
SEED isG ieee om as eiv oe 20 455,872 28 636,494 
ROUSEIRMAMAND sis 0s 90 wg ais 050-6 ela 101 2,460,595 180 4,395,980 
fo a ee Te 31 707,012 34 839,474 
CHE Shans cede cae se seeks ee 150 =. 3, 984,085. 111 =. 2,882,094 
2 a ey i rere 18 423,843 33 803,598 
Ry ee er ee or 44 1,058,485 67 1,734,674 
WO, Aa ddiesh db daiwa de ses 2 33,641 7 189,719 
Atlantic Coast States...... 249 5,279,436 189 4,534,428 
Other Eastern States...... 36 868,600 69 1,744,771 
eT SNe rice ks 60 1,397,522 5 101,033 
SIN. 5. 255 de so wi5's aise "5 HS 4 91,356 1 29,372 

PE Si cssuwesnnecen 3,663 87,087,417 3,854 94,204,517 


Prices are reported normal by a large majority of the 
mills. 
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The matter that perhaps of all affecting the financial 
status of United States is just now most concerning 
the banks and the Government departments interested 
is as to the attitude of this country toward foreign 
loans and its proper policy. An assumption held until 
comparatively recently was that the lending of money 
to the Governments of belligerent countries would be 
considered an unneutral act, and it is said to be a fact 
that the considerable volume of loans made so far has 
been entirely by trust companies and private banks 
and not by Government financial agencies otherwise 
called national banks. The governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank also stated that not one dollar of foreign 
paper could be found in the vaults of the institution 
of which he has charge. The Allies’ financial com- 
mission, however, which is now in the United States, 
is reported to be about to take up this subject, not 
merely with banks but with American Government 
officials having to do with national finance, and a 
current rumor is that the probable outcome of Eng- 
land’s negotiations will be the offering of a loan in 
this country to be widely distributed not merely among 
the independent banks but among national banks as 
well. However, to discuss at present what will be the 
outcome of negotiations this commission is to undertake 
is profitless. Certainly if merely the question of ex- 
change rates is bringing it here, and unless it has for 
its purpose somewhat permanent arrangements for the 
financing of the credits that England and her Allies 
are attempting to secure here, its mission is trivial. 
And so far as the sterling exchange matter is con- 
cerned that seems capable of adjustment for the time 
being by the usual remedies—the shipment of gold and 
American securities. 


The two shipments of gold and securities from Eng- 
land in August, which were said to have been brought 
to Halifax and thence to New York, amounted to about 
$50,000,000 each. The third shipment this week, 
roughly estimated at $80,000,000, about $64,000,000 
gold, arrived in New York Tuesday night. Thus within 
a month $175,000,000, approximately, has been depos- 
ited by England with her financial agents in the Amer- 
ican countries. However, these heavy shipments are 
not what have done so much to check the fall in ex- 
change as the unusual demand for English bills, which 
turned the exchange rate up from its minimum of 450 
to about 467 at the end of last week. But these ex- 
tremely rapid fluctuations in exchange are disquieting 
as to the future. There seems to be no real assurance 
of stability or of the possibility of anchoring exchange 
within reasonable limits. Considerable discussion is 
rife as to the theories involved in our foreign trade, 
and particularly as to our financial relations with for- 
eign countries. This country has abundant means to 
finance almost anything that is demanded and legiti- 
mately and adequately backed. There is doubt, how- 
ever, in the first place as to the attitude of financiers 
themselves and, second, as to the temper with which 
the people will receive news of startling venture into 
the troubled seas of foreign finance. Americans are 
unaccustomed to this business, and while they have 
international bankers of worldwide experience and 
repute it is questionable if they have the influence 
necessary in our own banking circles to impress their 
values and policies upon our financial system. There 
still lingers a certain soupcon of suspicion of the dis- 
interestedness with which these great houses handle 
such problems that should, it is felt, be above the 
plane of mere personal profit. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire and they should not be begrudged a reward 
proportionate to the labor and risk as well as the 
investment, but most people are not willing to trust 
with as much disinterestedness to the good faith of 
anyone,but desire to be shown with great definiteness 
what and where the risks are to them. That is the one 
reason of the difficulty in financing the needs of the 
South American and Central American States when 
they come to this country for financial help. If they 
should do so because of the straitened condition of 
their old financial backers in Europe we don’t know 
them or their methods, and we are like most people 
who have not progressed far along certain lines of 
development—still suspicious of the stranger. This is 
a pity, because trade, used in its narrower sense of 
buying and selling commodities and building up mar- 
kets, is inseparably linked with finance. 

Where we are acquainted we are not afraid. Note 
the considerable amount of Canadian Government 
paper we have taken this year.” The Wall Street 
Journal has compiled very interesting figures on this 
question. In 1914 the Dominion Government sold in 
Great Britain its securities to the value of $77,965,330 
and in the United States to only $4,300,000. This year 
since January 1 the United States has taken Dominion 
securities to the quantity of $75,875,000 and Great 
Britain only $25,000,000. During the same time Pro- 
vincial issues have been sold ranging all the way from 
nine months’ notes to 10-year bonds to the total of 
$30,875,000. The quantity of municipal bonds sold in 
this country during the year does not seem to be in 








complete record. Americans are not afraid to lend 
money to Canada for she is not only known to them 
as a neighbor and a friend but they recognize that 
her national assets are growing and will grow for 
generations, whereas the national assets of South 
American countries are less known in this country 
and their people are strangers. 

As to the countries of the Old World, we look upon 
them, while rich and prosperous under ordinary con- 
ditions, as having reached their full maturity with 
little chance of national growth except as civili- 
zation slowly unfolds and develops new means of 
wealth. Of course at this time there is in regard 
to the securities of European countries the question as 
to their safety. Most of them are based upon tax- 
ing power only, and the question will not down as 
to the actual solvency of many of the European States 
if the present war continues. Therefore American 
financiers are demanding security for the loans they 
make or the credits they extend. They want gold or 
good collateral, and so far they have for the most part 
recognized as good collateral only standard American 
securities of American origin based on properties and 
values with which they are familiar. It seems that 
for a little while yet such collateral can be fur- 
nished, but the time must soon come when Americans 
must either stop selling at the present rate they are or 
must accept promises to pay based on nothing more 
than the good faith of England, France, Russia and 
all the other European countries that are buying so 
heavily from this country along certain lines. Ordi- 
narily there can be no question as to the ability of 
those countries to make good our faith in them, but 
now the doubt arises and persists. 

* * * 


This week after Labor Day wheat opened in the 
Chicago market at 92%4 for September and sold down 
to 915%. In sympathy with wheat, corn and oats were 
also weak; in fact, practically the whole grain list 
was depressed. The more favorable condition in all 
the grain country, especially good reports from the 
spring wheat districts, the heavy receipts and the 
lack of a strong foreign demand, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for this situation. Dollar wheat has disap- 
peared, for the time being at least, and probably for 
the season, although conditions under which a heavy 
advance might yet be recorded are possible to imag- 
ine. There is no lack of faith in the maintenance 
of a price highly profitable to growers, and the cheer- 
ing feature of the grain situation is that the growers 
will be those most to benefit, but the fancy prices of 
last year are not likely to be equalled or even ap- 
proached. The war prices of midwinter were based 
upon fear, uncertainty and even ignorance. Months 
were needed to work out the problem of, feeding bel- 
ligerent nations. The actual food resources had to be 
determined, as to how they should be mobilized and 
handled so as to insure the sustenance of the people. 
This week a glad note came from Vienna—at last its 
people could eat all wheat bread. They were tired 
of mixing barley and rye and maize with their wheat. 
The situation has so improved that Vienna bread is 
again available in unlimited quantities. Probably the 
situation was never so bad last winter as it was 
thought it was. Certainly the situation was not so 
eritical as it was feared it might be. The world is 
getting accustomed to this war; the peoples chiefly 
concerned are adjusting themselves to it. The abnor- 
malities of existence are being smoothed out. But 
so long as the Dardanelles are closed and the wheat 
crop of Little Russia can not escape from the Black 
Sea, and so long as Roumania can deal only with its 
neighboring States, just so long will there be a limi- 
tation of the world’s supply of wheat and other 
breadstuffs, and so the exporting nations can prob- 
ably depend upon a price that will at least be highly 
profitable. This, it is believed, is true in spite of 
the fact that European Governments are fixing maxi- 
mum prices for wheat, and therefore foreign buying 
lacks its usual speculative spirit. Furthermore, a 30- 
cent drop in foreign exchange is considered equivalent 
to a 12-cent per bushel fall in wheat. That the for- 
eign demand will not be so large this year as last 
seems pretty well assured, for two months of our 
crop season have shown export sales and shipments 
only about one-half those of the same time last year. 

* * * 


The railroad situation continues to absorb much 
current attention, particularly in view of the publica- 
tion of figures showing gross net revenues during the 
first six months of this calendar year. The New York 
Financial Chronicle perhaps gives more space to this 
matter than any other publication, having for many 
years made a specialty of not merely the publication 
of railroad reports but compilation and analysis. As 
has already been stated, in spite of lighter gross earn- 
ings this year than last during the period in question 
the net earnings were greater. The decrease in gross 
was 2.76 percent; the increase in net 13.72 percent. 
But this result was achieved by remarkable economies 





_ by which operating expenses were decreased 7.96 per- 











cent. These figures apply to pretty nearly the entire 
railroad mileage of United States—489 roads oper- 
ating 247,745 miles of line. The Chronicle says: ‘‘ This 
improvement in net * * * is significant chiefly 
of the fact that expenses have been cut to the bone 
out of a fear that net income would otherwise fall 
to such a basis as to invite disaster.’’ That a mere 
increase in net earnings is not in itself indicative of 
railroad prosperity is plain enough. That the rail- 
roads are not as a whole prosperous is well known 
to the business world, if in no other way than its 
failure to enter the market in an active way for sup- 
plies and materials for repairs and maintenance. Yet 
the idea also suggests itself that adversity hath its 
uses with railroads as well as with individuals and 
that much of the saving in operating expense may 
be ascribed to a genuine and healthful cutting out of 
wastes and an increase in efficiency instead of merely 
to a cheese paring method that would sacrifice the 
future blindly in behalf of the present. 
* * * 


The report of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce—what an absurdly grandiose term that 
would have seemed fifteen years ago—is a remarkable 
one. It shows the production during the last year 
in the United States to have been 703,527 cars, valued 
wholesale at $523,463,803, an increase of 36 percent 
in the number of cars and more than 10 percent in 
value over the previous twelve months. The deinand 
has responded fully to the lowering of price accom- 
plished by standardization and large production. The 
great increase has been in the rural districts, where 
the lower prices have been most appealing. The re- 
port states that sales of pleasure or passenger cars 
of all types up to June 30, the end of the trade year, 
were 665,826, for which the manufacturers received 
$450,941,131, while the sales of commercial vehicles 
of all types are estimated at 37,700, valued at $72,- 
522,692. The figures as to commercial cars for the 
preceding year are not available, but the export 
figures show exports during the last Government fiscal 
year of 9,381 gasoline automobiles, as against 3,843 
in the previous year, though the record is still not 
up to that of 1913. As is well known, the increase 
has been largely in commercial vehicles. The auto- 
mobile industry is coming to be one of the great fac- 
tors in the business of United States. More than 
2,000,000 ears are now said to be registered in the 
United States and the present outlook is for a big 
increase in the demand for the sturdy American mo- 
tor vehicle. 

* * * 

A subject that should be receiving consideration by 
students of American industries is that of sugar. In 
1914, owing to tariff changes in prospect and such a 
steady decrease in tke output of sugar in the United 
States—and that has to do practically entirely with 
beet sugar, for the cane sugar product of Louisiana is 
insignificant—the American product was in round num- 
bers 500,000,000 pounds. This year it is estimated to 
be 700,000,000 pounds. Now the industry is face to 
face with the problem of seed. It has always been 
cheaper to buy sugar beet seed from Germany than to 
grow it in this country, and the question of supply is 
tied up with diplomatic red tape. Next year’s supply 
is dependent upon a very limited crop of seed. Idaho 
ean possibly supply its own requirements and Utah’s, 
but other States are short and some of them ‘have no 
seed. Therefore our tremendous sugar exports are 
likely to be affected materially. How this country has 
profited hy the world’s shortage of sugar js shown by 
the fact that whereas in the fiscal year of 1914 it ex- 
ported only 51,000,000 pounds of refined sugar, during 
1915 its exports were 549,000,000 pounds. 


* * * 


Reports of August business failures seem to show 
a turn in‘ the tide. Bradstreet reports that the num- 
ber of failures in that month was the smallest in any 
month for the year past and that the liabilities were 
the smallest of any month since July, 1911. The 
number of failures during the month was 1,262, with 
liabilities of $12,300,885. The Canadian business situ- 
ation also seems to be in better shape; altogether both 
the number and liabilities involved are smaller than 
a year ago. Bank clearings for the eight months end- 
ing with August show a grand total for the United 
States of $111,367,000, as against $108,977,000 the 
corresponding period of last year. Unfortunately this 
comparison is to a certain extent invalid by the closure 
of the exchanges in August of last year. The prin- 
cipal gains were in the middle, western and south- 
western States, comparative losses being seen in the 
northwestern and southern and far eastern States. 
The middle States gain was all accounted for in the 
New York Clearing House. Its exchanges were limited 
in August, 1915, by the closing of the stock exchange 
that month but nevertheless its total for August this 
year was $8,537,000,000, the heaviest reported since 
1909. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Army men at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., claim a record in 
having sent a wireless message forty-four miles, using the 
United States army’s newest field apparatus. The older radio 
machines were seldom capable of sending radiograms more 
than thirty-five miles. The new equipment recently perfected 
can be packed on the back of a mule. 

Final tabulations compiled and made public by the Chi- 
cago coroner’s office show that 812 persons lost their lives 
when the steamer Eastland with 2,500 on board capsized in 
the Chicago River July 24. According to the figures 451 were 
women. 


San Francisco and her thousands of visitors turned out in 
full force September 3 to celebrate the freedom of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition from a debt of 
$1,200,000 which the exposition has been carrying since the 
tirst of the year and to attend the burning of the mortgage 
by former President Taft. 

At the request of Governor Whitman, of New York, the 
constitutional convention September 3 changed a proposed 
amendment increasing the salary of the State executive from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year to provide that the increase shall 
not take effect until after Mr. Whitman’s term expires. 

An order which practically establishes a zone of martial 
law along the Texas shore of the Rio Grande was sent out 
September 7 by Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston at Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Tex. It is believed new evidence of 
a Mexican conspiracy to invade the United States led to this 
drastic action. 

All street car traffic in Albany, Troy, Cohoes, Watervliet 
and Green Island, N. Y., is tied up because of a strike of 
conductors and motormen over the method of suspending 
employees for alleged rule infractions. About 1,600 men are 
involved. 

Announcement that $5,000,000 has been subscribed and 
$500,000 already set aside subject to instant call toward the 
tinancing of a new Chinese-American trans-Pacific steamship 
company was made at San Francisco September 3 on 
authority of John L. McNab, attorney for the Chinese Six 
Companies. 

What was said to be a new record for mortar target prac- 
tice was made at Fort Stevens, Ore., September 5 by the 
Ninety-third company of coast artillery, U. S. A., com- 
manded by Capt. Leonard T. Waldron, which succeeded in 
completely demolishing at a range of 13,400 yards a pyra- 
midal target, the dimensions of which were 10 by 10 feet at 
the base. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio grain elevator “A,” one of the 
largest in the United States, was destroyed by fire at New- 
port News, Va., September 4 with a loss estimated at $2,000,- 
v00. The elevator had been operated night and day since 
the beginning of the war in the shipment of grain, chiefly 
to Great Britain. 

Henry Ford, automobile manufacturer of Detroit, Mich., 
has set aside $1,000,000 to start an educational campaign 
for peace and against “preparedness” which he declares to 
be the cause of all wars. 


Military aviation practice will form a part of the course 
of instruction to be given recruits at the civilian military 
camp to be held at Fort Sheridan, Ill., for five weeks, begin- 
ning September 20. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, publisher of the New York 
Evening Post, in an address before the Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion at Stockbridge, Mass., September 4, declared that the 
movement among American citizens of foreign, especially 
German, descent to form bodies apart from the United States 
citizenship presented a far reaching domestic issue which 
the American people must conquer. 

Severe criticism of the administration of the Philippines 
by Governor General Harrison was voiced September 6 by 
William H. Taft in an address before the Commonwealth Club 
of California at San Francisco. 

Declaring that every artisan and farmer was deeply in- 
terested in foreign affairs, Philander C. Knox, former sec- 
retary of state, in a speech at the Labor Day celebration at 
oi ga September 6, pleaded for a permanent foreign 
policy. ° 

In an address September 6 before a joint meeting of the 
American Public Health Association and the New York Asso- 
ciation of Public Health Officers at Rochester, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 6, General W. C. Gorgas, surgeon general of the 
United States army, urged a special tax on unused land as 
a means of increasing wages without increasing the burden 
on labor, thus lowering death rates and increasing health 
and efficiency. 

Robert E. Peary, who was retired by act of Congress with 
the rank of rear admiral in recognition of his discovery of 
the north pole in 1909, has offered his services to the Navy 
Department for any duty he may be called upon to perform. 


Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels predicted un- 
precedented peaceful prosperity for the United States as an 
outcome of the crisis which has been hovering over the 
country for many months in an address at Philadelphia, 
September 8, at the annual banquet of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations. 

The national workmen’s committee on Jewish rights, which 
is said to represent nearly 1,000,000 Jews, concluded its first 
convention at New York September 6. Delegates were sent 
to the meetings by a number of Jewish trade unions. The 
principal aim of the organization is to obtain national rights 
for the Jews of Europe. 

The executive committee of the trust company section 
of the American Bankers’ Association, in its report pre- 
sented to the convention at Seattle September 7, urged 
“extreme conservatism” on the part of trust companies in 
the extension of business. It also held the view that the 
Federal reserve act must undergo a number of changes 
before trust companies should consider entering the Federal 
reserve system. 

The most comprehensive target practice ever planned by 
the Navy Department was begun September 6 by destroyers 
of the Atlantic fleet on the Southern drill grounds off the 
Virginia capes. The battleships will begin target practice 
September 13. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has issued a general order, 
placing a ban on war talk on all employees at Altoona, Pa., 
where the company’s railroad shops employ 12,000 men of 
various nationalities. 

Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations committee, in an address September 6 at the Labor 
Day exercises at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion predicted that the end of 1915 would show a beginning 
of industrial democracy when all men and women shall be 
absolutely free. 


The Government wireless station at the naval training 
station at Lake Bluff, Ill., was placed in operation Septem- 
ber 7 after a severe test which demonstrated that messages 
could be sent from the station to Honolulu. The station is 
for the exclusive use of the United States Government and 
no commercial message will be accepted. 

Every employee in New York’s 4,500 restaurants and 
hotels assisting in preparation and serving of foods has 
been notified by the board of health, it has been announced, 
that each must secure forthwith certificates stating that he 
or she is free from infectious diseases and that in the 
future each must submit to annual examinations. More 
than 100,000 persons are affected by the order, it was said. 


Washington. 


A plan for the building up of an adequate national naval 
reserve in addition to the existing, State militia and thé 
regular reserve created by the last Congress was made pub- 
lic September 2 by Acting Secretary Roosevelt of the Navy 
Department. It contemplates the mobilization of yachtsmen 
and power boat owners and their craft with navy reserve 
ships in a training squadron, following the idea of the suc- 
cessful army camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Definite steps were taken September 3 by the Federal 
Reserve Board and Secretary of Treasury McAdoo to extend 
aid to cotton growers and to clear the way for handling the 
fall crop without last year’s uncertainty and difficulty. Mr. 
McAdoo announced he soon would place $5,000,000 in gold 
as an initial deposit in each of the Federal reserve banks 
at Richmond, Atlanta and Dallas, while $15,000,000 more is 
to be deposited later. 


Secretary Daniels September 8 announced a general re- 
organization of the forces of the navy academy at An- 
napolis. Heads of nearly all departments were ordered de- 
tached for duty elsewhere, the changes to be effective Sep- 
tember 20. Captain Eberle, now commandant of the Wash- 
ington navy yard, will, as previously announced, succeed 
Rear Admiral Fullam as superintendent of the academy. 

Figures made public September 8 by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce show that shipments of horses, 
mules, automobiles, aeroplanes and explosives, all classed as 
war supplies, aggregated nearly $50,000,000 in July. 

Statistics made public September 5 by the United States 
Geological Survey show Chicago’s 1914 building operations 
to have cost $83,261,710 compared with New York’s total of 
$74,030,241. 

Army engineers have just reported adversely on the Mis- 
souri River and Arkansas River projects. 

Secretary Daniels announced September 5 that on the 
recommendation of Admiral Fletcher, commander in chief of 
the Atlantic fleet, the navy’s ancient custom of docking war- 
ships for three months of the year for overhauling with 
free shore liberty for officers and men would be abolished 
in order to improve the navy’s efficiency. 


Secretary McAdoo September 5 transmitted to President 
Wilson September 5 his report of the proceedings and con- 
clusions of the pan-American financial conference held at 
Washington last May with representative bankers, business 
men and statesmen of the United States and eighteen Latin- 
American republics in attendance. 


Secretary Daniels announced September 4 that four sub- 
marines of the new H type, capable of crossing the Atlantic 
under their Own power without replenishing supplies, are 
being built by the Fore River Construction Company, Quincy, 
Mass., for the United States. 

A naval board has been ordered to investigate the col- 
lision at Honolulu recently between the supply ship Supply 
and submarines #-1 and F-2. The .submarines both were 
damaged. 

Foodstuff exports during July were valued at $10,000,000 
more than during July, 1914, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of Commerce September 7. The total 
value of foodstuffs exported to July 31 this year was $866,- 
679,121, while the total value of similar exports in 1914 
was $493,584,570. 

Charles A. Boynton, one of the veterans of the Asso- 
ciated Press and one of the best known American news- 
paper men for the last twenty-five years, died at Washing- 
ton, September 5, aged 79. 


Secretary McAdoo September 3 appointed a committee of 
treasury officials to investigate and make recommendations to 
place that department on a “more efficient, economical and 
business basis.” 


Definite information was cabled by Ambassador Page from 
London, September 7, that Great Britain is now prepared to 
accept informal representations by the foreign trade advisérs 
of the State Department as a means of releasing American 
owned goods of German and Austrian origin now held up 
at neutral ports by the British order in council. 

The comptroller of the currency September 7 issued a 
call to all national banks requiring them to report to him 


their condition at the close of business on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 2. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


The first of the American submarine bases contemplated in 
the plan for an inner defense line of submersibles along all 
coasts will be located at New London, Conn. The Navy De- 
partment is working out detajls and the new base probably 
will be in operation in a short time. 

Secretary Daniels will not make a final report on plans 
for strengthening the navy until he has received further in- 
formation regarding lessons learned during the present war, 

Results of experiments with five motor trucks now em- 
ployed by American naval forces in Haiti will determine 
whether motors or horses will be provided in the future for 
the marines for hauling their artillery equipment. Not long 
ago the marines dragged their artillery about by hand, but 
the increased size of the guns has made that impracticable. 

The resignation of John A. Marshall as United States dis- 
trict judge for Utah was received September 7 at the De- 
partment of Justice. Marshall gave no reason for resign- 
ing. He was appointed by President Cleveland in 1896, 


FOREIGN. 


Dedication of a giant statue of General von Hindenburg 
at Berlin, Germany, was attended by thousands September 4. 
The 30-foot wooden statue will be sheathed with gold, silver 
and iron nails bought in the interest of a fund for the re- 
building of East Prussia. 

Thirteen persons were drowned and many houses were 
swept away at Bari, Italy, September 4 as a result of a 
violent rainstorm which caused the river to overflow. 

Foreign influence in Haiti, working to block plans of the 
United States to pacify the republic and rehabilitate its 
finances under American supervision, have made it necessary 
to declare martial law in Port au Prince, the capital, and 
practically all the country’s open ports. 

David Lloyd George, British minister of munitions, an- 
nounced September 7 that 180 factories, transformed into 
munitions plants were taken over by the munitions depart- 
ment September 6. 


Guatemala and Salvador were visited recently by an earth- 
quake. Jutiapa, capital of the department of the same name 
in Guatemala, is in ruins. In the city of San Salvador no 
victims have been reported. In Santa Ana there were a few 
casualties. = 

The Chinese Government has decided tentatively to main- 
tain the form of a republic instead of restoring a monarchy, 
but to make the presidency permanent and hereditary. 

More than 500 American boys under eighteen years old 
have been discharged so far from the British army upon 
requests from the Washington State Department. Most of 
the boys went to Canada and misrepresented their ages to 
recruiting officers. 

Rudolph Hans Bartsch, the Austrian poet, tells of a new 
process used at the Krupp plant at Essen, Germany, for 
making steel absolutely immune from rust and even against 
the action of nitric acid. 


The forty-seventh annual trades union congress opened 
at Bristol, England, September 6. A resolution against con- 
scription was adopted unanimously with great cheering at 
the session September 7. 

A new world’s record was established at the Rotthausen 
flying grounds in Germany, September 6, by an aeroplane 
of the condor type which carried four persons to a height of 
10,499 feet. The previous altitude record for a machine 
carrying four passengers was 10,006 feet. 


The new type of giant biplane undergoing tests in Ger- 
many is said to have a measurement of 138 feet across the 
plane. The machine will carry five machine guns and a 
crew of eight men and will be able to travel to London and 
back in five hours. : 


The French minister of finance has excepted bottled cham- 
pagne from the decree prohibiting the export of French 
high wines. German champagne properties in France will 
not be allowed to share in the export privilege. Their 
stocks have been sequestered. 

The municipal administration of Berlin during the first 
year of the war spent the enormous sum of $13,750,000 
in the relief work for the families of soldiers. This was ex- 
clusive of the expenses of administration. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


September 2.—The Russian war office announces the 
evacuation of a point near the fortress of Grodno and the 
retirement of troops to the right bank of the Niemen River. 
General Yanouskevitch is succeeded as chief of staff of all 
the Russian armies by General Alexaieff. France and Eng- 
land plan to assist Russia by sending military and financial 
experts to Russia. A dispatch from Athens, Greece, states 
that the Turks burned the village of Ismid and massacred a 
large number of Armenians. Four Turkish transports are 
sunk by British submarines. Australians fight desperately 
on the Dardanelles. Cardinal Gibbons submits to President 
Wilson a message from the pope asking for codperation in a 
plan te end the war. Germany, according to Count von 
Bernstorff’s instructions, offers to submit claims for com- 
pensation arising from the murder of Americans on the 
Lusitania and Arabic to The Hague tribunal for adjudica- 
tion. 

September 3.—It is announced that Serbia has accepted 
the proposals of the Allies for territorial concessions to 
Bulgaria with certain exceptions. Belgians with bombs gain 
ground from the Germans along the Yser near Dixmunde. 
Italians win the entire rugged range of Monte Chiadenis. 
New German gains menace Riga. ‘Turks kill 1,000 Chris- 
tians in Urumiah. It is learned that Germany has lost 
fifty submarines, most of them destroyed by British fighting 
craft. Germans sink two more British merchant ships. 

September 4.—A letter from Dr. Constantin T. Dumba, 
Austro-Hungarian ambassador at Washington, to Foreign 
Minister Burian in Vienna, found in the possession of James 
F. J. Archibald, American correspondent, in England, ex- 
plains how United States munition factories could be crip- 
pled in the interest of the Teutonic cause. President Wil- 
son takes steps to learn if offer of mediation would be 
acceptable to the warring nations. Germans battle fiercely 
to gain Riga, Russia. Crew of a British submarine blows 
up an important Turkish railroad bridge. Allies prepare for 
offensive on the western battle front and make some gains. 

September 5.—Dr. Dumba admits the plan to embarrass 
United States munition plants by calling out men of Austro- 
Hungarian citizenship. The Allan Line steamer Hesperian, 
bound from Liverpool for Montreal with 650 persons aboard, 
is crippled by a terrific external explosion off the coast of 
Ireland. Italians take the entire Carnic pass. Petrograd 
reports that Russian troops have halted the German ad- 
vance along the great battle line except at two points; the 
Russians, outnumbered by the German troops, are forced to 
return to the right bank of the Dvina near Linden; the 
Austrians advance on the Sereth River in Galicia. Heavy 
artillery fighting goes on at the western battle front. 


September 6.—The Hesperian sinks while being towed to 


port. The British Admiralty reports that six passengers 
were drowned and nineteen, including six passengers and 
thirteen members of the crew, are missing. Only two Amer- 
icans were aboard—both were members of the crew and both 
are reported saved. A huge British war fleet puts out to 
sea. The Turkish torpedo boat destroyer Yar Hissar is 
sunk in the Sea of Marmora by an Allied submarine. Ger- 
man warships again enter the Gulf of Riga, according to un- 
official advices, and force the Russians to evacuate Dagoe 
Island, between the Gulf of Riga and the Gulf of Finland. 
Berlin admits the Germans have made no important prog- 
ress toward Riga and Vilna on land. Forty Allied aviators 
raid the railway stations, works and military establishments 
in Saarbruecken to avenge a German sally against Luneville 
in which many women and children were killed. Artillery 
actions continue along the whole western battle front. 


September 7.—Berlin believes the Hesperian hit a mine 
and was not sunk by a submarine. The American consul 
at Queenstown receives information that a man named Wolff, 
aged 21 and born in New Jersey, was lost in the sinking 
of the Hesperian. Dr. Dumba explains to Secretary of State 
Lansing his plan to transfer Austro-Hungarian employees in 
munition factories to other employment; says plan was to 
be carried out openly. In a message to President Poincare, 
of France, Emperor Nicholas announces that he has placed 
himself in command of all the Russian armies. Berlin re- 
ports that the Germans have driven the Russians from the 
towns of Drohiczyn and Chomsk and advanced to within 
thirty-six miles of Pinsk. Vienna reports defeat of the 
Russians over a 25-mile front near Brody, eastern Galicia. 
German aeroplanes bombard the east coast of England. 
Seven Belgian civilians are killed and two injured during 
raid of Allied aviators near Roulers. Venice, Italy, is 
raided by Austrian aeroplanes. A British squadron bom- 
bards all the German positions wlong the Belgian coast as 
far as Ostend. 


September 8.—The Berlin foreign office delivers to Amer- 
ican Ambassador Gerard an explanation of the sinking of 
the Arabic without warning, which is excused by Germany 
on the ground that the submarine commander feared he 
was about to be rammed by the steamer; offers to refer 
the questions of reparation and compensation to The Hague 
for adjustment. The Washington State Department in- 
structs Ambassador Gerard to ask the German Government 
for information concerning the sinking of the Hesperian. 
German Zeppelins again raid the east coast of Englan’ 
The Russians claim a big victory over the Germans in 
Galicia near Tarnopol; capture thirty guns and take 8,000 
prisoners. French official report says a terrific German 
attack in the Argonne is beaten off by the Allies. 
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Lumber Traffic Congress a Business Necessity 





KE. J. MeVann, advisor for the Commercial Club of 
Omaha, who has followed lumber cases since the well 
known yellow pine case, makes some pertinent remarks 
concerning Mr. Gilbert’s plan for a National Lumber 
Traffic Congress unassociated with any present organ- 
ization. Mr. McVann’s statement follows: 

In a recent article by A. Fletcher Marsh, published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the statement is made 
that the great lumber interests of the United States 
have always shown a lack of interest in lumber rates. 
The reasons for this attitude are not far to seek. 
In the first place the railroads have always claimed to 
be the best customers of the lumber manufacturers. 
Secondly, the lumbering operations in the United 
States have been‘on such a large scale that the manu- 
facturers have found it necessary to go into the rail- 
road business and are themselves the owners of large 
railroad mileage. As manufacturers they sell a mate- 
rial percentage of their output to the railroads and as 
railroad owners they receive, in divisions of the freight 
rates, a considerable percentage of the freight earnings 
upon lumber. ‘ 

The relations between the great lumber producers and 
manufacturers in allied lines and the railroads that 
serve them have been affected by the close relations 
between their business and the railroads. The rail- 
roads, however, have not allowed sentiment to govern 
their attitude toward the lumber and allied interests. 
They have looked after their own interests, first, last 
and all the time, and the lumber people have been called 
upon to give up an increasingly great share of the 
product of their industry to swell the earnings of the 
railroads. The tendency in this respect was never 
better illustrated than in the proposed classification of 
lumber submitted by the rail carriers of the country 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission recently, which 
action caused the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue an order calling for a general inquiry into lumber 
rates, rules and practices. The article of Mr. Marsh, 
referred to above, was called out by this action of the 
commission. 

Railroads Act as a Unit. 


In presenting the new classification to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission all of the railroads of the Uni- 
ted States have acted as a unit. The lumber producing 
roads of the various sections of the country are united 
and the lumber carrying and delivering roads are with 
them. As against this solid front the lumber business 
is divided into a number of separate camps. The man- 
ufacturers of fir, of yellow pine, of cypress and of 
hardwoods each have their own association. The other 
interests affected are subdivided again into box manu- 
facturers, box shook manufacturers, tight barrel manu- 
facturers, slack barrel manufacturers, sash and door 
manufacturers ete., etc. Some basis of unity of action 
between these various interests is absolutely necessary 
and consideration of this necessity has brought out a 
very practical suggestion for a National Lumber Traf- 
fie Congress from P. E. Gilbert, of the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Company. Mr. Gilbert’s central idea is the or- 
ganization of a congress which shall be separate and 
apart from all sectional bodies or associations and 
shall be able to deal with all traffic questions without 
the handicap of local or sectional conflicts in presenta- 
tions growing out of lack of unity. 

No argument is needed to sustain the proposition. 
The railroads are going before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with a solid front, a definite program and 
a well arranged plan of combat. Their representatives 
know exactly what they want and are familiar with 
the methods of obtaining it. As against this thorough- 
ly organized movement, what effect will it have upon 
the mind of the commission if each separate interest, 
fir, pine, cypress, cooperage etc., presents its own pecu- 
liar situation? Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion fits the needs 
of the situation to a dot. He proposes, in effect, that 
all of the lumber interests of the country forget the 
competition between them, ignore the diversity of their 
interests and concentrate all of their knowledge and 
effort upon the one interest that all have in common 
in this proceeding, viz.: the consideration of the lum- 
ber rate situation and how to meet it. 


Early Day Rates Made No Distinction. 


In the days when the lumber production of the Uni- 
ted States centered in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota no distinction was made between the various 
grades and kinds of lumber and rates in that territory 
were upon lumber only, whether pine, hemlock, tama- 
rack or birch. The lumber rates have been applied 
very freely to many articles that are partly finished 
and ready for use, such as flooring and interior finish. 
In the southern pine producing territory an entirely 
different situation existed. Only one kind of lumber 
was produced at first,—pine. The hardwood and other 
timbers in the South were scattered and the production 
of these was limited by the fact that it was more 
expensive to handle the timber and because the char- 
acter of the cut for many years was inferior in quality. 
The result of all this was that the railroads in the 
South almost uniformly made rates materially lower 
on the various hardwoods than on pine. Later on it 
was found that cottonwood and gum, largely produced 
in the South, could be utilized if appropriate rates 
were made and these woods were carried at lower 
rates than those charged on hardwoods. The question 
of applying the lumber rates to articles partly manu- 
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factured resulted in the application of the pine rates 
to flooring and other similar articles; of the hardwood 
rates to many partly finished articles and of the cotton- 
wood and gum rates to box lumber, staves, heading ete. 

The southern railroads have been seeking for years 
to get away from the old distinction between yellow 
pine, hardwood and gum. In the proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission known as I. & S. 
Dockets Nos. 184 and 520 this purpose was openly 
avowed and it was also stated that it was the inten- 
tion of the railroads to eliminate the distinction be- 
tween the various woods by raising the hardwood, cot- 
tonwood and gum to the yellow pine basis, thereby 
making the yellow pine lumber rates, which were the 
highest, applicable to all classes of lumber. 


New Proposition of Railroads. 


It is now proposed by these same roads, as well as 
by their northern and western brethren, to impose upon 
the lumber business of the country as a whole a lumber 
classification the principal effect of which is to remove 
from the application of the straight lumber rate numer- 
ous articles which have always been carried at that 
rate and apply to those articles varying differentials 
above the lumber rate, according to the extent to which 
they have been made ready for use by planing, finishing, 
tonguing, grooving, shaping ete. ; 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission suggested 
to the railroads that they should nullify their classifica- 
tion of articles taking arbitraries above the lumber 
rate the suggestion was not made for the purpose of 
according a license to the railroads to fasten upon 
the lumber interests of the country tremendous ad- 
vances in freight rates over and above the advances 
that had already been secured. The commission never 
intended any such result to follow its suggestion. In 
every lumber tariff there is a classification of articles 
taking the lumber rate and arbitraries above. The 
lack of uniformity in these classifications, in nomencla- 
ture, in the amount of the arbitraries added and in the 
conditions imposed, was what caused the suggestion 
to be made. All of the differences between the various 
lists could be eliminated without causing any great ad- 
vances in the freight charges. The railroads, however, 
saw an opportunity further to increase the tribute that 
they have been exacting from the lumber people and the 
proposed classification is the result. 

If Mr. Gilbert’s Lumber Traffic Congress is organ- 
ized by the lumber and allied interests and devotes it- 
self to the task of ascertaining the situation of the 
lumber business with respect to the railroads, it will 
find, on the threshhold of its investigation, a few facts 
not generally known. The first of these is that the 
lumber business of the country alone, exclusive of 
forest products classified as such, and of manufactured 


articles allied to the lumber trade, paid $103,000,000 in 
revenue during the year ended June 30, 1912, to the 
railroads reporting such facts to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is a significant fact that there 
were 245,000 miles of railroad in the United States at 
that time and that only 66 percent of that mileage is 
represented in the list of roads that received the $103,- 
000,000. The other 34 percent made no separate re- 
port upon this item and among those not represented 
were such roads as the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Illi 
nois Central, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, all of which are lumber 
producing roads, except the Burlington, 

Investigating a iittle further the congress will find 
that of the entire freight tonnage carried by all the 
railroads in the United State, paying a revenue ot 
nearly $2,000,000,000, 10 percent was composed of fo: - 
est products of which approximately 8 percent was 
lumber. It is not possible to ascertain the total earn- 
ings of this 10 percent of the tonnage of the country, 
but an-examination of the individual reports of some 
of the carriers discloses the fact that lumber is the 
only one of the great carload commodities moving in 
large volume which yield the railroads in dollars and 
cents a greater percentage of their total freight rev- 
enue than the percentage the tonnage of lumber bears 
to all the tons carried. Grain has a less favorable 
showing and bituminous coal, which is the greatest 
single item of tonnage in the country, yields a far less 
percentage of the revenue produced by freight than 
its tonnage bears to the total tonnage carried. 

The congress will find it necessary to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the lumber carrying business of 
the United States. All of the available figures concern- 
ing tonnage and revenue will have to be analyzed. The 
thousands of lumber tariffs that show the history of 
railroad rates, rules and classification will have to be 
examined and every fact bearing upon the proposed 
system of charges will have to be ascertained if the lum- 
ber interests are to be prepared to meet the case that 
will undoubtedly be presented by the carriers. All 
of this will require the expenditure of a large amount 
of money, the employment of skilled minds familiar 
with all the problems involved, and will require much 
patient investigation over long periods of time. Such 
a task can not be undertaken by, the separate associa- 
tions; even if each of them was competent and could 
provide itself with the facilities for making the investi- 
gation the Interstate Commerce Commission would not 
permit the presentation of so large a mass of data from 
so many different sources. Hence the necessity for unity 
of action on the part of the various interests affected. 
Mr. Gilbert’s plan, or some similar plan, is an essen- 
tial preliminary to efficient action in this respect. 





PRICES TWENTY YEARS AGO AND NOW COMPARED. 


About twenty years ago F, R. Babcock, now of the 
Babcock Lumber Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
other extensive Babcock interests centering at Pitts- 
burgh, was a traveling salesman representing the firm 
of EK. V. Babcock & Co., and numbered among his cus- 
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tomers the firm of T. & A. Rodgers, of Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

Recently Mr. Babcock received from one of his sales- 
men who had called on that firm the original order which 
is reproduced on this page, covering a bill of lumber 
sold to the Rodgers firm twenty years ago in August. 
The prices shown, strange as it may seem comparing 
them with present day values, were delivered prices. 

To afford a basis of comparison the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN asked Mr. Babcock to quote prices prevailing 
on the same items as of August 9, 1915, f. o. b. Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. Below is the comparative tabulation, which 
shows an increase in values during the 20-year period 
of more than 100 percent, 

Aug. 9, 1895 Aug. 9, 1915 


SO pes. 2220-20 Rem. .ccc cc cccccccces $10.00 $23.00 
SS Wet, BRIS-SO USM. oo ick vcsccccees 10.00 23.00 
50 pes. 2x8-20 hem. 10.00 23.00 
50 pes. 2x6-20 hem. 10.00 





100 pes. 2x4-10 hem. 10.00 
150 pes. 1x12-16 hem. ......cccccccvne 10.25 
100 pes. 1x10-16 hem. ..... 2... eee eeee 10.25 
25 pes. 2x10-16 hem. .......-eeeeeees 10.00 
76 pos. 2xB-16 hem. .....cccccccsceces 10.00 
75 pes. 2x6-16 hem. ......cccececeees 10.00 


Fine material indeed for the professional trust buster 
if it were not subject to analysis! But a few interest- 
ing facts should be recalled in connection with the order 
of 1895. In the first place, Pennsylvania hemlock was 
then plentiful and the cost of freighting the lumber 
was small. Today the order would have to be shipped 
from the mountains or from even more distant territory. 
In 1895 the cost of labor, provisions, machinery and 
equipment—in fact, the cost of every item that went 
into the manufacturing process—was far lower than it 
is today. Then, too, the holder of stumpage has had to 
pay taxes on it during the 20-year period and unavoid- 
ably those taxes have been charged up against the cost 
of the property. In many instances the tax rate has 
been excessive, so excessive in fact, that owners have 
been forced to rapid cutting rather than permitted to 
hold their stumpage as they would have preferred to do. 
Altogether it is safe to say that the transaction of 1895 
carried a better percentage of profit to the producer 
than he could hope to realize on a corresponding sale at 
present values, which, incidentally, are about $4 a 
thousand less than they were two years ago. So the 
increase is not nearly so striking as it appears at first 
glance—at least from the manutacturer’s viewpoint. 
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WORKS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Lumberman Aims at Agricultural Betterment and 
Lends Stock-Breeder His Co-operation. 


Bogatusa, La., Sept. 7—The development of the live- 
stock industry and agriculture generally in Washington 
parish is being encouraged with much sueeess by the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, and _ especially 
through its president, Walter P. Cooke, who recently 
visited Bogalusa, where the company has its great mill. 
Mr. Cooke met a number of the citizens during the 
considerable time he spent in this vicinity, and gave 
splendid encouragement and praise for developments 
already made. 

Mr. Cooke was particularly gratified at the progress 
found on the Bogue Chitto Stock Farm, especially with 
the progress realized in the development of this 2,600 
aeres of cut-over lands and in the erection of fine build- 
ings thereon. The corn crop planted June 20 was, he 
said, one of the finest he had ever seen. Mr. Cooke was 
instrumental in the establishment of this farm, the plan 
being to encourage the best methods of agriculture. 
Mr. Cooke urged the representatives of the farm to 
coéperate with the farmers in breeding and raising fine 
blooded stock and to codperate also with the parish 
farm, an agency through which agriculture generally 
is improved. 

Mr. Cooke feels that while there is some improvement 
in the demand for lumber and thinks the demand will 
continue to improve during the next year it has not 
been in such large volume yet as to affect the price; 
that while the Great Southern Lumber Company is 
operating on a very close margin at this time it is hoped 
that by the first of the year at least the company will 
begin to show somewhat better results. This will be 
brought about, he believes, by an increase in the aver- 
age selling price. He states that business in the North 
and East is improving a little and, regardless of the 
termination of the war, he is of the opinion that 1916 
will be a prosperous year for almost all manufacturing 
concerns in the United States. 





OFFERS AID TO FARMERS. 


Manufacturer Proffers Silos to Save Flooded Crops— 
A Big Relief Measure. 


LittLE Rock, ArK., Sept. 7—The attention of Arkan- 
sas farmers is called by Commissioner of Agriculture 
John H. Page to the offer recently made by the Crosset 
Lumber Company, at Crossett, Ark., in a letter written 
to the official and signed by A. Trieschmann, assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the company. The letter says in 
part: 

It has occurred to us possibly that a great many farmers 
in the floeded district have a large acreage of corn that 
might be saved if immediately put into silos after the water 
recedes. 

If this is the only practical means of saving their corn or 
other feed that could be used for ensilage, we, would be 
willing throvgh you to vrovide any number of silos to 
responsible farmers, terms to be made to suit the purchaser, 
which would of course mean possibly no payment at all 
this year and perhaps only a small payment next year, as the 
new crops mature, 

If this suggestion is practical and you care to investigate 
further we will be glad to codperate as indicated. 


In an address recently made to the farmers of the 
flood district the commissioner said in regard to this 
communication : 


The above firm is thoroughly reliable and has the interests 
of the farmers of Arkansas at heart, and is to be commended 
for its generous offer. Should you desire to avail yourself 
of the generous offer, advise me or communicate with it 
direct. 

There is great regret at the recent misfortune due to the 
flood and there is a general inclination among all classes to 
iend a helping hand te you in the midst of distress and 
adversity. Much of the corn and forage crops recently 
flooded has no doubt been destroyed and much more damaged 
or use in the usual way. However, corn, sorghum, kafir 
corn and sorghum cane can be used for silage where the 





owners have silos, but as these exist in but few cases but 
little of the forage crop can be saved in this way. Extra 
precaution should be exercised in the making and use of 
ilage from crops flooded to avoid the mould silage which is 


dangerous especially to horses and mules. 


GOVERNMENT PUSHES FARM BUILDING. 


British Columbia Working in Behalf of Lumbermen 
and Farmers—Market Extension Sought. 





WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 6.—The British Columbia Gov- 
ernment has in hand with the Saskatchewan Univer- 
sity, at Saskatoon, Sask., through Professor Greig, of 
the engineering department and an important. official of 
the forest branch of the Government, a proposition for 
getting out plans of all kinds of farm buildings and 
farm houses suitable for the prairie Provinces. The idea 
is to promote the use of British Columbia timber and 
from the agricultural standpoint to aid the farmer in 
his building operations. The plans are being prepared 
at Saskatchewan University and are receiving the ap- 
proval of the agricultural authorities of Manitoba, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. In designing these farm build- 
ings attempt has been made to turn out plans of build- 
ings that ean be aaded to from time to time, so that as 
the farmer’s capital inereases he can add to his build- 
ings instead of tearing down the old buildings and erect- 
ing others. They are also designed to meet the needs 
of the average farmer—not elaborate but practical. 
Every farm building in common use is to be covered in 





the, Government’s bulletin. Each bulletin will deal with 
a particular kind of building. 

This is the first work of this kind that the British Co- 
lumbia Government has undertaken. The prairie Prov- 
inces are the biggest market for British Columbia lum- 
ber, of which as much as the estimated growth or mill 
capacity is now being cut. The Government is out after 
bigger markets and this is only a part of the bigger 
lumber market extension that the Government of the 
Province is engaged in. In addition to the bulletins 
being written for the prairie Provinces others are being 
prepared for the overseas Dominions—the old country, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, and other 
bulletins for distribution everywhere. 





WHITE CEDAR HAS LONG LIFE. 


Cull Shingles Serve Thirty Years and Found to Be 
Still in Serviceable Condition. 


The Herman -H. Hettler Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, recently received from D. F. Daley, of the Me- 
nominee River Shingle Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
eight white cedar cull shingles that had seen service 
for thirty years. These shingles were bought by Mr. 
Daley, sr., from Latham & Smith, of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., at 50 cents a thousand. Mr. Daley also sent down 
a few of the old cut iron nails that had done service 
for thirty consecutive years and that could be used over 


























CULL WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES AND NAILS THAT DID 
SERVICE FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


if necessary for possibly another thirty years. The 
shingles and nails are reproduced herewith. 

The publishing of this item at this time is apropos 
in view of the work that the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is doing through 
W. B. Earle, chairman of the white cedar shingle com- 
mittee. Mr. Daley in his communication to Mr. Hettler 
said that there is one very important advantage that 
the shingle roof has over any substitutes, and that is its 
thickness, which is over an inch. The three non-frost 
conducting seams insure preservation of the sheathing 
and this also makes it much warmer. He found that 
the sheathing on the barn roof which these shingles 
covered was as sound as when first put on thirty years 
ago. Mr. Daley expressed his conviction that this could 
not be claimed for any other variety of roofing. He 
stated further that they have several buildings that 
have been covered with standard white cedar shingles 
for more than twenty-five years that do not leak and 
are apparently as good as when first put on. 

The shingles sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had 
the silver gray effect over which artists have so much 
raved in viewing the old-fashioned homes in the East, 
built many decades ago of lumber. 





BIG YELLOW PINE ORDER RUMORED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9.—It is rumored this after- 
noon among St. Louis yellow pine manufacturers and 
wholesalers, but the rumor can not be confirmed, that 
an order for about 10,000,000 feet of 8- and 10-inch 
yellow pine boards has been placed by the French gov- 
ernment with some of the Kansas City and Texas 
yellow pine manufacturers, for immediate delivery. 





FORMER FORESTER TALKS. 


Declares Conservation Plan Is Bearing Fruit—War’s 
End Should Open Great Lumber Market. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 4.—Gifford Pinchot, former 
United States forest commissioner, was at the Hotel 
Touraine today, later leaving for his home in Connecti- 
cut, and before his departure he was interviewed by the 
newspaper reporters on forest conservation, the war and 
the lumber business. Forest conservation is proving a 
huge suecess in the United States, he asserted, continu- 
ing: 

The people of the United States are now thoroughly alive 
to the necessity of protecting their timberlands. It is 
something that I have urged during my public life, and I 
am pleased to note that the seed that I have sown has not 
fallen on barren ground. ‘The people are talking about 
national preparedness and many other matters, but to my 
mind an important part of preparednes for the future is 
to protect and nurse the great lumber interests of this 
country. 


‘*What effect will the European war have on the lum- 
er industry of the United States?’’ was asked. 
Replied Mr. Pinchot: 


It is undoubtedly true that the war will have the effect 
of curtailing the demand for lumber. Shipments of timber 
to foreign countries will of necessity be cut off and this 
will have more or less of a disastrous effect on our market. 
But on the other hand, when the end of the war arrives 
there should be a great market for all the timber we can 
produce. When that time comes the people of this country 
will be thankful that they nurtured their forests, for in 
the wild lands of this country there is wealth and prosperity. 





WILL UTILIZE AMERICAN RESOURCES. 


Manufacturers to Become Independent of Importa- 
tions—Big Plant to Be Converted to That End. 


RONCEVERT, W. VA., Sept. 6.—Vast quantities of sumac 
are being gathered in all sections of Buckingham, Flu- 
vanna and Cumberland counties, Virginia, and marketed 
at the principal towns in those counties. Business men 
say that nothing comparable to this activity has ever 
before been known. Some sumac markets in this sec- 
tion have bought as much as 40,000 pounds in one day. 
It is thought that the failure to get German dyestuffs has 
tremendously increased the demand for sumac. The 
product is shipped north and after being run through 
extract mills is used in numerous cotton goods and ealico 
factories, principally in the print goods section of New 
England. 

Negotiations are pending for the purchase at Alder- 
son, W. Va., of the Glenray Lumber Company’s plant 
by the Ashland Leather Company, of Ashland, Ky., this 
to be converted for the manufacture of dye and tannery 
extract. The plant, should the deal go through, will 
employ 150 men and will use about 4,000 cars of timber 
a year. 





TO GIVE HOSPITAL TO DAYTON. 


Prominent Lumberman Will Establish Institution for 
Tubercular Victims—Charities Will Operate It. 








Dayton, Onto, Sept. 7.—Now that the Supreme 
Court has handed down the decision that charitable in- 
stitutions cannot legally be made subject to taxation, 
Peter Kuntz, sr., ‘a well known and wealthy Dayton 
lumberman, announces the resumption of his project of 
establishing a hospital for tubercular victims which will 
be presented to the city of Dayton. Plans for the insti- 
tution had their origin about six years ago, but progress 
was stopped by the stand taken by the local government 
in taxing charitable institutions. This difficulty now 
being finally surmounted, the proposition will again be 
taken up with renewed vigor and the work of construc- 
tion will be rushed. Upon the completion of the hos- 
pital, which will stand upon an already selected 40-acre 
site and which will cost approximately $500,000, it will 
be placed in the charge of the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis. The institution will, however, be undenomi- 
national. 


WHAT BRITAIN WANTS IN RAILWAY TIES 


Otrawa, Ont., Sept. 4—The second: of a series of 
reports from H. R. MacMillan, special agent of the 
Canadian Government, to secure foreign markets for 
Canadian lumber, has been received by the Trade and 
Commerce Department. It deals with the supply of 
sleepers from Canada to Great Britain. The amount of 
sleepers required in a year is not far short of $4,000,000 
in valuation. Since the war, as a result of aggressive- 
ness on the part of United States pitch pine producers, 
the greater part of British railway requirements has 
been filled by pitch pine sleepers. However, lately the 
pitch pine sent over is said to have been lacking in 
uniformity of grade and as a result Mr. MacMillan 
thinks there is a good opportunity for the introduction 
of Douglas fir from Canada. The War Office has al- 
ready purchased extensive supplies of this timber and 
it is giving good satisfaction. He also thinks this an 
excellent opportunity for Canadian shippers to induce 
British railways to accept jackpine, cedar and tamarack 
sleepers, hewn or sawn to British sizes, which could be 
delivered to British railroads at a lower price than is 
now paid for American pitch pine. The maximum price 
for sleepers containing 37% board feet may be fixed in 
the neighborhood of $1.80 each, uncreosoted, ce. i. f. 
British port. 
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EXHIBIT BUNGALOW IS DEDICATED. 


Great Interest Shown in Forestry Exposition at Indiana 
State Fair—Will Be Annual Affair. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 7—The new exhibit bunga- 
low of the Indiana State Board of Forestry, at the In- 
diana State Fairgrounds, was dedicated this morning. 
A large number of lumbermen and others interested in 
forestry were present. 
Governor Samuel M. Ralson and Charles Warren Fair- 
banks, president of the Indiana Forestry Association. 

With the erection of the exhibit bungalow the State 
Forestry Board expects to have an exhibit annually dur- 
ing the State fair. The initial exhibit is an interesting 
one. It ineludes a display of all woods found in the 
State, comprising about 200 varieties. There are also 
extensive displays of hardwoods, veneers, planing mill 
products and lumber products. These displays have 
been lent and arranged by the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, Brannum-Keene Lumber Company, National 
Flooring Company and the Central Veneer Company, all 
of Indianapolis, and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of Memphis, Tenn. 

This afternoon Harmon W. Marsh, of the 8. H. Smith 
Publishing Company, spoke on ‘‘ Veneers.’’?’ Tomorrow 
afternoon, Prof. Glenn Culbertson, of Hanover College, 
will speak on ‘‘Woodlot Problems in the Hills of 
Southern Indiana’’ and Thursday afternoon E. A. Ster!- 
ing, manager of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is sched- 
uled to speak on ‘‘ Further Use of Wood.’’ 





FRANCE NEEDS CASKS FOR CHAMPAGNE. 


Germans Holding Glass Works, There Is a Dearth of 
Bottles and Demand for Wooden Containers. 


Boston, MAss., Sept. 8.—Rather a far ery from cham- 
pagne to the lumber industry some quite rightfully might 


The principal addresses were by . 


It appears that the back of the armor and the face of 
the steel hull are rough and do not meet exactly. It 
was largely on this account that teakwood backing was 
installed. It has proved very satisfactory. 

Teakwood is imported from India and other far away 
countries and it is for that reason that a substitute for 
it is being diligently sought. There is some talk of 
testing several species of hardwood from the Philippine 
forests, but to date the tests have been confined to wood 
grown in continental United States. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has announced that 
cement will be substituted for teakwood as backing 
for the armor on the sides of the new dreadnaught 
Arizona. Naval experts estimate that this change will 
represent a saving of $25,000 to $30,000. While the 
Navy Department officials would prefer to use teakwood 
or a proper substitute instead of cement, they are anxious 
to determine by an actual experiment whether cement 
will not prove to be an adequate substitute. 





WOODEN BUILDING WITHSTANDS FIRE. 


Recent Tonawanda (N. Y.) Fire Demonstrates Fact 
That Brick Structures Also Will Burn. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to C. E. Kel- 
sey, of the Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and George F. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber 
Company, Tonawanda, N. Y., for the account of a fire 
that occurred recently on Young Street in Tonawanda, 
which brings out forcefully the fact that wood construc- 
tion is not always the fire menace it has been stated by 
some of the ‘‘fire protectionists.’’ 

This fire started in the 3-story brick building shown 
in the center of the illustration. In spite of the fact 
that the wind was blowing from the west against the 
2-story wood structure shown on the left of the picture 
the fire practically gutted the 3-story brick building on 
the right while the wooden buildings to the left although 
standing against the wood building in which the fire 
started were practically uninjured save for a slight 


HIGH PRICES PAID FOR WALNUT. 


Two Trees Sold by Forest Service—To Be Cut Up 
Into Gun Stocks. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8—The Forest Service re 
cently sold for gunstocks two large and decaying black 
walnut trees on the Arkansas National Forest, Ark., at 
the rate of $20 per 1,000 feet, board measurement, on 
the stump. This is the highest price ever received for 
black walnut, or any other timber, in this country, so 
far as known, and certainly the highest price ever 
realized by the Forest Service. The scarcity of black 
walnut and its high price are charged up to the great 
European war, which has caused a tremendous demand 
for gunstock material. 

Forest Service officials were advised that a lumber 
purchaser who was scouring the southwestern forests 
came across the two Arkansas black walnuts and prompt- 
ly offered a fancy price for them. The trunks of the 
two trees were in a dying condition and there was decay 
in spots. This meant that the wood was in a fairly 
well cured state, which made it doubly valuable for 
gunstock purposes. The rule, which has stood since 
the Civil War, is to cure black walnut for twenty years 
by the air-drying method. : 

Other woods are now being tested at the Madison labo- 
ratory of the Forest Service to determine whether they 
ean be satisfactorily. substituted for black walnut in the 
manufacture of gun stocks. The understanding is that 
gum lumber is receiving favorable consideration in this 
connection. Many gun manufacturers are looking for 
substitutes for black walnut and have been doing so for 
years, but especially during the last year when the 
European wer has so largely increased the demand. 

The American pioneers made their rifle stocks of ma- 
ple, and this material is still used to a considerable ex- 
tent. In war time, however, the rule has been to use 
black walnut stocks. This wood has long been consid- 
ered easily the best for this purpose. It is dark and 
not easily soiied, has great strength and toughness in 
proportion to weight, is not given to warping, checking 




















SCENES FROM A RECENT FIRE AT TONAWANDA, N. Y., SHOWING DISASTROUS EFFECT UPON BRICK BUILDINGS WHILE WOODEN STRUCTURES 


say, but advices recently received by eastern wine con- 
cerns suggest that there is a connection and possibly a 
very profitable one for American coopers and lumber 
exporters. The glass works of northern France and of 
Belgium which before the war supplied the bottles for the 
25,000 acres of France’s ‘‘champagne district’’ now are 
in the hands of the Germans, and local dealers are advised 
that it will be necessary to ship the French champagne 
in wooden casks this year—but there is a shortage even 
of wooden containers and the owners of the French vine- 
yards are looking to America for a supply. 

The champagne district is very short of casks as more 
than half of last year’s supply is still in wood wait- 
ing to be bottled for the market. Now it is proposed to 
obtain more casks and ship the 1915 wine crop in wood 
to be bottled for the market here. Some casks are being 
obtained from the Burgundy and Bordeaux red wine dis- 
tricts, but not enough. 





TEST WOOD FOR BATTLESHIPS. 


Forest Products Laboratory Searching for Material to 
Use as Backing for Armor Plate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—The Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Forest Service at Madison, Wis., is 
making tests of teakwood and possible substitutes for use 
as backing for armor plate on United States battleships 
and armored cruisers. Up to date no substitute that is 
wholly satisfactory has been discovered. » The most prom- 
ising so far experimented with is Port Orford cedar, sam- 
ples of which were secured from the Pacific Northwest. 
In addition to the tests at the laboratory proper, sam- 
ples of wood placed between armor plate and steel hull 
samples furnished by the Navy Department are being 
tested in the salt water of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific coast with a view to establishing the resistant 
qualities of the wood under such conditions. 

It is not generally known that every piece of armor 
on our great battleships today has a backing of teakwood 
3 inches thick. This wooden cushion, as it is popularly 
called, separates the armor on the sides of battleships 
and armored cruisers from the steel of the hull proper. 


WERE UNHARMED. 

scorching of the upper corner and some water damage 
to stock in the basement. The second illustration shows 
the wood building standing back of the building in 
which the fire started, which was preserved intact. This 
picture also shows that the brick building to which the 
fire was communicated was separated by an 8-foot alley 
from the building in which the blaze started. The photo- 
graphs were taken by Mr. Kelsey. 


FEATURES GEORGIA PINE FLOORING. 


Advertisement of Big Sales Company Arouses Com- 
ment Among Its Competitors. 





PoRTLAND, ME., Sept. 7.—The Hilton-Dodge Sales 
Company, which has principal offices in Savannah, Ga., 
in addition to its big 700-foot wharf and large storage 
plant here, agnounced last Saturday in a half-page news- 
paper advertisement that ‘‘Mr. S. H. Sleeper, for many 
years with the firms of Delano Mill Company and Mc- 
Donald Manufacturing Company, now has charge of our 
retail department and will be glad to see his old friends 
and customers at our office.’’ The advertisement made 
a special feature of Georgia hard pine rift flooring. In 
addition to offering the best hard pine flooring at com- 
paratively modest prices and .direct to private congum- 
ers, the advertisement criticised hardwood flooring as 
‘very narrow, expensive to lay, and more or less of a 
gamble whether it is dry or not.’’ 

This newspaper advertisement has aroused more or 
less comment among the Hilton-Dodge Sales Company’s 
competitors, especially those handling hardwoods and 
hardwood flooring. Among other things it says: 

Georgia hard pine rift is absolutely dry, lays faster and 
will not shrink and open after it is laid. You can buy it at 
the following prices: A1 clear rift, at $40 a thousand ; good 
practically clear rift, at $34; a very good rift, at $27; ordi- 
nary rift, at $23. 

Every one of these grades is well worked and thoroughly 
dry. If you look at these floors you will never buy hard- 
been All flooring bright and clean, just received from the 

outh. 

Our sheds are always full of lumber of every description 
to fill any order you may require. When you trade with us, 
your dollar will buy 25 percent more lumber than anywhere 
else in New England. 


or shrinking and swells very little. It is remarkably 
durable. A roof of black’ walnut shingles in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, Virginia, shed the rain successfully for 
seventy-five years. A black walnut beam used in the 
construction of the Alamo at San Antonio, Tex., was 
found to be perfectly sound when the building was re 
stored in 1912, after a period of 125 years. Finished 
black walnut lumber has long commanded a high price 
in city markets. As long ago as 1825 first-class black 
walnut lumber was quoted at $30 a thousand feet in 
New York and Philadelphia. 





FLORIDA PLANTS ARE ACTIVE. 


New Mills Begin Operation—Cypress and Yellow Pine 
Output Augmented. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 4.—The magnificent new 
plant of the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company, at Varn- 
ville, S. C., began operations this week. Much has been 
written about this plant in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and its readers will be glad to know that this plant is 
now a real factor in the rapidly growing cypress trade 
of the Southeast. Manager E. C. Glenn says that he 
expects to have enough dry lumber accumulated by the 
first of the year to be in the market. 

The Burton-Swartz Cypress Company, whose new plant 
is located at Perry, Fla., and which has also been thor- 
oughly described in these columns, will become an actual 
factor in the southeastern cypress trade next week, when 
Sales Manager Hilliard will take possession of the sales 
desk and begin to dispense the stock that has been 
accumulating ever since the plant began sawing. The 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Company has kept out of the 
market until it had a large dry stock to offer. 

Another large mill to begin operation this week was 
that of the Ensign Yellow Pine Company, at Ensign, 
more familiarly known as Wetumpka, Ala. This is a 
yellow pine mill, cutting long and heavy timbers. 

The new plant of the Harberson Lumber Company, at 
De Funiak Springs, Fla., is now cutting lumber. 
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CHICAGO BUILDING ORDINANCE WILL BE ENFORCED. 


New Commissioner Declares He Will Uphold the Law— Masons and Architects Ignore or Give It Scant Courtesy 
—Practical Fire Stopping Methods Offered and Discussed. 


In last wetk’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was told in much detail the story of how section 520, 
paragraph c, of the Chicago building ordinance has been 
a dead letter for a long time. One mason stated he had 
been putting up brick walls in Chicago for twenty years 
and had never built ledges in any other way than on the 
building then under inspection, upon which these ledges 
were a mere travesty of those required by the ordinance 
and provided no adequate fire stopping in the space be- 
tween the wooden furring and behind the wooden lath 
and plaster. 

It is with much pleasure that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
man, before beginning a second installment of this 
story, makes the announcement that Charles Bostrom, 
building commissioner, states specifically that what- 
ever may have been lacking prior to his administration 
in the enforcement of this section of the ordinance, and 
whatever may have been lacking thus far in his own 
administration because of his own personal attention 
not having been called to the matter, the policy of the 
Chicago Building Department will hereafter be to en- 
force both the letter and Spirit of section 520¢ of the 
ordinance as long as it shall remain in the city code. 

* * * 

There is, however, a chain of events leading up to this 
most desirable announcement which will probably be of 
interest. Following the appearance of last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, an editorial representative 
of the paper visited the apartment building being con- 
structed at 937 Sunnyside Avenue. That location is 
definitely mentioned but the names of the architect, ma- 
son, contractor and owner will not be here mentioned, 
inasmuch as these articles are not intended as a personal 
attack upon anyone. 
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FIG. 1—BRICK LEDGE FIRE STOP REQUIRED BY 


ORDINANCE. 
An expensive and imperfect device, the purpose of which is 
easily defeated by careless workmanship. Never closes 


tight at top, nor at bottom unless lath are applied as 
shown, as in practice they never are. 
be air tight. 


A fire stop should 








However, this architect is also erecting upon the north 
side of Sunnyside Avenue in the same block another 
apartment building which is of fireproof construction and 
a representative of the architect was found at this build- 
ing on Friday morning who stated he had nothing to 
do with the supervision of the building on the south 
side of the street. The architect, he said, had merely 
sold the plans for that building and his services did 
not include the supervision of the construction. He 
walked across the street with his visitor, however, and 
took a look at the brick ledges which, it was stated to 
him, did not comply with the ordinance. The mason 
contractor passed and the architect’s superintendent called 
to him and stated that the visitor was objecting to the 
kind of ledges on the building. The mason contractor, 
representative of one of the most ancient of crafts, ex- 
tending back to the time of Pharaoh and the Pyramids, 
back to the time of the labors of the children of Israel 
in Egypt in the construction of bricks without straw, 
was haughty and supercilious with the acquired knowl- 
edge of his craft as though no outsider should presume 
to know any of its secrets. ‘‘I have been a mason in 
this city for twenty years,’’ he said, ‘‘and have never 
built ledges in any other way.’’ 

Upon the visitor’s endeavoring meekly to point out 
that the ordinance said something about the ledges pro- 
jecting a full 2 inches between the height and depth of 
the floor joist, he remarked it was not practical to build 
them that way; which, for him, ended the discussion. 

It so happened that the architect and owner were both 
within the structure at this visit and the architect came 
out first and the subject was broached to him. He con- 
firmed what had been said by. the superintendent; he 
was not supervising the erection of the building. It 
was true that he was there at the building but he was 
merely giving some assistance to the owner, who had 
never put up a building before. His specifications, he 
said, contained the general clauses pertaining to fuli 
compliance with all city ordinances and he thought that 
that let him out as far as the subject of criticism was 
concerned, 

If the architect had stopped there his position 
might have been somewhat tenable; although there are 
architects that will argue that one of that honorable 
profession who knowingly permits buildings to be 
constructed upon plans and specifications which he 
supplies in such a way as to violate the building ordi- 
nances and letter of his specifications, and who keeps 
silent on the subject, is not fulfilling the duties and 
responsibilities of his profession in the most complete 
and conscientious manner. Indeed there are architects 
who are heard to argue that the responsibilities of 
an architect can not in any proper sense of the term 
be held to stop with the furnishing of a set of plans. 
It should be his duty to see that the plans are actu- 
ally worked out in wood and brick and mortar and he 
should insist upon performing this service and receiv- 
ing proper compensation for it. 

This architect, however, did not stop there. He went 
on to question the importance of the fire stop required 
by this section or of a fire stop of any sort. He took 
the position that a building of brick and wood was 
liable to fire anyway and that there was no use to try 
to make it fireproof. He pointed to the building 
across the street and said, ‘‘That is the kind of build- 
ing that ought to be put up.’’ 

This view of the architect is, unfortunately, one 
which, consciously or unconsciously, appears to be that 
of many other people. All that has been said about 
fire protection in the past has centered around the sub- 
stitution of other materials for wood. Little or no 
attention has thus far been paid the possibilities of so 
putting up buildings which are wholly or partly of 
wood construction so as to minimize the danger from 
fire within them. 

As noted in last week’s issue, there are a number 
of indications showing that attention is now being 
directed to this subject; and this is fortunate not 
merely for the builder but for those who are inter- 
ested in supplying the lumber for building construc- 
tion. If lumber is so used in buildings ag to minimize 
as far as is economical and practical the danger of 
fire there will obviously be less attack in the future 
on wood as a building material, and fire losses in such 
buildings could be cut in two. 

This architect also called attention to the fact that 
building inspectors were constantly visiting the job 
and none of them had made objection to these ledges. 
‘“‘Tf the matter was important,’’ he remarked, ‘‘the 
building department would have attended to its en- 
forcement. Furthermore,’’ he coneluded, as the owner 
approached, ‘‘I do not see what you can do about it 
anyway.’’ 

That ended the conversation and in a most appro- 
priate way. 

What could a private citizen do about it if the 
building department did nothing? 

That were perhaps a subject also in itself worthy 
of investigation. 

The visitor therefore went away and upon reaching 
his desk sat down and wrote—in his capacity as a 
private citizen—a letter addressed to the commissioner 
of buildings of the city of Chicago. The letter was 
a specific complaint against this building for the vio- 
lation of this specific section. It contained a request 





that the said ordinance be applied to procure a correc- 
tion of this violation and include the stopping of work 
upon the building, revocation of the permit and induc- 
ing the architect, owner or contractor to remedy the 
defect within a given, specific time, failing in which 
the building department would proceed to tear down 
those portions of the building which were in violation 
of the ordinance, or call upon the fire department to 
do so. It was the complaint of a citizen individually 
and not in any representative capacity. 

This complaint was dated Friday, September 3. On 
Wednesday, September 8, a visit was paid to the build- 
ing department to inquire what had been done about 
this complaint. The secretary could not find it in the 
complaint file and, after an extended search in the outer 
office, went into the office of the building commissioner 
and apparently found the object of his search. The 
visitor was ushered into the building commissioner’s 
private office and a most interesting interview occurred. 

The present building commissioner, Charles Bostrom, 
was, before his appointment by Mayor Thompson, a 
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FIG, 2—A FIRE STOP PRODUCED BY BACK 
PLASTERING. 


After the vertical furring strips are nailed to the wall and 
the usual ground nailed across at the bottom the space 
behind it between the furring strips is filled with mortar 
as shown, resting upon the subfloor, which is laid close 
to the brick wall, or sufficiently close to hold mortar. 
Below the joist horizontal stops of furring are nailed 
in between the vertical furring strips, and after the 
top lath is nailed (and before ceiling is lathed) back 
plaster is applied as shown. This makes an absolutely 
tight stop and careless workmanship could hardly de- 
feat its purpose. 
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contractor and builder and therefore thoroughly ac- 
guainted with building practices. He had read the 
article in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and opened the interview by remarking that 
ie observed that the paper had been giving the build- 
ing department some attention. 


Ordinance to Be Enforced. 


Without attempting to give verbatim the conver- 
sation which ensued, the gist of it was that a new 
commissioner entering on the duties of his office could 
uot at once grasp all of the multitudinous affairs of 
the department, and his attention had not theretofore 
been specifically directed to the violations of this sec- 
tion of the ordinance. He conceded that the building 
department in past years had apparently been asleep 
upon this matter: he conceded that this section had 
never received practical and efficient enforcement. 
‘‘But that,’’ he significantly remarked, ‘‘is something 
for which the present administration of the building 
department is not responsible. The section is there. 
It is undoubtedly desirable that there should be proper 
fire stopping and I wish to say that the ordinance will 
be enforced as long as it remains upon the books. I 
do not believe that it accomplishes the desired result in 
the most complete or most efficient way; furthermore, 
other cities and towns around about Chicago have 
building ordinances which also require fire stopping 
partitions as well, which we do not have in the Chicago 
building ordinance. I believe that the present section 
can be improved by amendment and that other fire 
stopping provisions could well be added.’’ 

The commissioner was shown a sketch of the ledge 
as required by the present ordinance, as shown by fig- 
ure 1 herewith, in which to reduce the space the center 
portion of the joist has been cut out as shown by 
the broken line. Part of the ledge is shown slightly 
above the lower edge of the joist by the thickness of 
the course. The commissioner remarked that in sizing 
up the floor joists ‘‘dutchmen’’ are often put under 
the low joists in order to bring them up, which would 
have the result of decreasing this distance shown. The 
joists would be placed so as to approximate more 
nearly the level of the top of the mortar rather than 
the top of the brick and the bottom of the mortar. 

Mr. Bostram also conceded that the drawing was sub- 
stantially correct in showing the upper edge of the 
brick ledge somewhat below the top of the joist. This, 
he believed, was necessary allowance for shrinkage, but 
this left an imperfect closing at this point. The fire 
stop here was not, and could not be, air tight. 

As a substitute for the required ledge, a kind of back 
plastering was then discussed (figure 2). Here it is 
intended that the sub-floor shall be laid as close as 
possible to the brick wall and after the ground is 
applied ever the floor and against the furring strips 
a filling of ordinary mortar is placed back of this 
ground between the furring strips, which would make 
as good a fire stop as could be provided. A similar 
course of mortar could be provided also for the top 
of the furring strips below the joists, as also shown in 
figure 2. After the first row of lath had been nailed 
at the top it would be possible to back plaster behind it 
on top of this course between the furring. It would 
be possible by this simple expedient to do away entirely 
with the brick ledge in the wall and accomplish fire- 
stopping in an absolutely airtight manner and in such 
a way that careless workmanship could hardly defeat 
the desired purpose. On this subject the commissioner 
remarked that while the fire stopping accomplished by 
the brick ledge looked well on paper, in actual work it 
very rarely worked out that way; there were usually 
big gaps which were not closed. 


Alternative Suggested. 


The commissioner, however, suggested an _ alter- 
native, which was in the mind of his visitor, but which 
he had been somewhat slow to put forward because of 
the fact that the firestopping in this case would be ac- 
complished by the use of wood instead of by incom- 
bustible materials. He said: 

Suppose they would nail a horizontal furring strip upon 
the wall both above and below the joist and directly against 
it. Then suppose the vertical strips should be butted upon 
these horizontal strips both above and below. When the 
wall was lathed and plastered you would have an abso- 
lutely air tight closing of the furring space beyond any 
question and I do not believe that any fire could occur 
between the plaster and the brick wall in a space which 
was closed air tight top and bottom that could be main- 
tained long enough to burn through that 2 inches of wood 
furring strip. I believe this fire stop would be just as good 
in every way as would 2 or 3 inches of mortar. 

This construction is shown in figure 3. 

A well known fire prevention engineer to whom this 
idea was later submitted agreed absolutely and posi- 
tively with the building commissioner that this would 
be sufficient; and added that even a 1-inch thickness 
of wood, if air tight, is an excellent fire stop and a 
l-inch board cut in between the joists of the floor, if 
perfectly fitted, will cut that space off as well practi- 
cally as a beam fill of brick and mortar. Fire can not 
burn in a small enclosed space sufficiently long enough 
to burn through an obstruction of that sort, for lack 
of oxygen. 

There was also an interesting discussion with the 
building commissioner regarding practical methods of 
fire stopping in wooden walls of frame buildings and 
interior partitions of both brick and frame buildings. 
Many such partitions end both head and foot on a plate 
nailed to the floor or ceiling joist, against which the 
partition studdings abut and upon which the lath and 
plaster coating on both sides of the partitions close in 
an air tight manner. 

The interior space of such a partition is therefore 
sealed airtight, both top and bottom, and it was agreed 


by both parties to the interview and also by a third 
man present, another visitor who was obviously directly 
interested in building operations, that no further fire 
stopping in a partition of that sort was actually neces- 
sary. 

The other cases discussed will be taken up in detail 
in an article discussing this particular department of 
fire stopping. 

The commissioner expressed his desire to see the Chi- 
cago building ordinance extended so as to require 
proper fire preventive construction in all particulars 
and the complete closing of all communication between 
floors and partitions from story to story; and offered 
his official and personal assistance in securing any 
needed amendment of the building code and in securing 
the proper enforcement of the code, in both its present 
and amended forms, 

‘*You must remember, however,’’ he said in closing 
the interview, ‘‘that we have many different kinds of 
violations to look after—our appropriation for this 
work is inadequate and we can not visit all buildings 
under construction as often as we would like. You 
may depend upon it, however, that the present adminis- 
tration of the building department intends to the best 
of its power and with all the means at its disposition to 
enforce all the building ordinances of the city of Chi- 
cago. If any of them are bad let the council repeal 
or amend them, but as long as they are on the books 
they should be lived up to.’’ 
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FIG. 3—A HORIZONTAL FOOT AND HEAD STRIP 
MAKES A GOOD FIRE STOP. 

A continuous horizontal furring strip is nailed to the wall 
just above the joist and the vertical furring abuts 
against this. The space between furring is closed ab- 
soiutely tight. <A similar stop is applied below the joist 
as a heading for the vertical furring. A wooden fire- 
stop, but it would bar fire longer than the floors and 
other parts of the building, because of the cooling effect 
of the brick wall. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 





(Bids opened October 5, 1915.) 
Delivery at 


ARTICLE. Quantity, feet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
Ash, white..........Miscellaneous.. Various .......... 8777 
Basswood... ...ecccce Miscellaneous.. Philadelphia, Pa. ..8777 
Beech ccc cccscces - 8,000 feet... Boston, Mass..... 8783 
Cedar, boat builders’ F 

CARS SR aiere anes 32,000 feet... Boston, Mass..... 8783 
Cedar, Port Orford..Miscellaneous.. Mare Island and 

Portsmouth ....8783 
Cedar, white...2.... 128,000 feet. .°. Philadelphia, Bos- 


: ton and Norfolk.8783 
Cypress, boat  build- 
1. 2-0 6:cc0ee eee -- Miscellaneous.. Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Norfolk .8783 
Cypress, red, Louisi- 
a 









Bee a avate’aieie.e: cress Miscellaneous.. Norfolk, Va.......8783 
Fir, Douglas ....... Miscellaneous.. Charleston, Boston, 
Portsmouth and 
Norfolk ... ......8¢80 
Hickory, common.... 1,000 feet... Puget Sound, Wash.8783 
PATA <sie'os ers wsiecere'e- 6,000 feet... Mare Island, Cal. .8783 
Mahogany ... ... Miscellaneous.. Mare Island, Cal. .8783 
Oak, white .........Miscellaneous.. Various ......... 8783 
Pine, North Carolina.Miscellaneous.. Norfolk, Va.. . 8783 
Pine, yellow ........ Miscellaneous... Various ......... 8783 
Poplar, yellow ...... Miscellaneous.. Philadelphia, Pa...8783 
Redwood ...........Miscellaneous.. Boston, Charleston, 
and Brooklyn. ..8783 





SAMPLES SHOW VARIETY OF COLOR 
TREATMENTS. 


The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, of Little Rock, Ark., 
is sending out to the trade sets of finished samples 
of Arkansas soft pine showing a variety of the color 
treatments that are possible when the product is employed 
as interior trim. The bureau calls attention to the 
fact that Arkansas soft pine in addition to affording 
a variety of finishes, as shown in these samples, serves 
as a splendid base for white enamel and mahogany effects 
and can be so handled at minimum expense because of 
its low first cost and the ease with which it is worked. 

Dealers who are interested in seeing samples finished 
in various ways doubtless can secure them by inquiry 
addressed to the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


PASS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Big Majority of New York Constitutional Convention 
Adopts Non-Political Conservation Commission. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 7—By the overwhelming ma- 
jority of 121 to eleven the New York Constitutional 
Convention adopted the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. This amendment will be submitted to the voters 
on election day. The new article reaffirms the policy 
expressed by the Constitutional Convention of 1894 that 
‘‘it is necessary for the health, safety and general ad- 
vantage of the people of the State that the forest 
lands now owned by the State should be preserved intact 
as forest preserves.’’? In addition it provides for the 
development of all State natural resources and makes 
special provision for the extension of the State’s hold- 
ings in the Adirondack and Catskill parks and for re- 
forestation of the State’s present holdings. 

The new department of conservation will be headed 
by nine commissioners, chosen one from each judicial 
district, who will serve without pay, thus eliminating 
political oflice seekers. The primary object of the 
proposed measure is to take conservation out of politics 
and thus secure continuity of policy as the commission 
will outlive many administrations. Time is an important 
element in this work and clear plans continuously fol- 
lowed are an absolute essential to success in the work. 
Each governor may appoint two commissioners and no 
more, which insures permanency of personnel. 

The new article endows the department with wide 
powers, charging it with the development and protection 
of all natural resources, the exclusive care, maintenance 
and administration of the forest preserve and the protec- 
tion and propagation of fish and game. The last named 
feature will be especially appreciated by sportsmen. 





TO LAY WOODEN WATER MAINS. 


Investigation Shows That Equal Service at Great Saving 
Is Obtained Through Their Use. 


Hosart, IND., Sept. 8—After a thorough investigation 
conducted by the superintendent and members of the 
town board it has been decided to use wooden mains in 
an extension of the water system from Eighth Street in 
Joryville, on Lincoln to Main Street, work on which is 
rapidly progressing. In their investigation members of 
the town board found that Valparaiso has had wooden 
mains in service for thirty years and when recent con- 
nections were made for the new Lowenstine Building in 
that city it was found that the mains were in perfect 
condition after more than a quarter of a century of serv- 
ice, and that city is using wooden mains almost exclu- 
sively. Crown Point, Ind., is also using wooden mains 
with success. These mains are constructed of white pine 
with a six-inch bore, banded with strap iron wound 
thoroughly and coated with asphaltum. By using wooden 
mains the town board has found that a considerable 
saving in cost will be effected that will enable the ex- 
tension of the water system in to territory that could 
not otherwise be reached, and at the same time perma- 
nence is assured. 

In addition to making extensions to the water system 
through the use of wooden mains, a contract has been 
closed for the installation of a new fire alarm system, 
recently ordered by the town board. William Scharbach, 
jr., son of William Scharbach, sr., a prominent lumber 
dealer, is one of the town officials that went to Chicago 
recently and closed the contract for this new fire alarm 
system. 


RECEIPTS FROM NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Chief Accountant of Forest Service Issues Report 
Detailing Income From Federal Reserves. 





WasHinoton, D. C., Sept. 7—According to the com- 
putation of the Forest Service just approved by the 
secretary of the Treasury the gross receipts from the 
national forests for the year ended June 30 amount to 
$2,481,469.35 of which 25 percent or more than $850,000 
will revert to the States in which the forests lie. An- 
other 10 percent of the total receipts will be used by 
the Government in constructing roads and trails in the 
forests. This amount, to be shared with the States as 
compensation for the loss of tax revenue due to Govern- 
ment ownership, is about $16,000 greater than for the 
previous fiscal year. . 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 4.—The chief of the division of 
accounts, Forest Service, has recently issued his report 
showing receipts from all sources for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915. In District 6 (Washington, Ore- 
gon and Alaska) the income amounted to $346,280, of 
which $205,446 came from timber sales, $120,210 from 
grazing fees, $8,303 from special uses and $10,022 from 
water power rentals. Of the total from District 6 
Alaska furnished $44,662, Oregon $198,703, and Wash- 
ington $149,782. According to the existing law, $98,- 
287.14 will revert to the States for distribution to the 
counties in which lie the forests and will be divided as 
follows: To Alaska, $11,165.75; to Oregon, $49,675.83, 
and to Washington, $37,445.56. In addition 10 percent 
of the income will be used for building roads within 
the forests. ; 

Montana leads the other States in the volume of busi- 
ness on the National Forests, Idaho is second and Cali- 
fornia third. Colorado leads in grazing receipts while 
in California water power rentals are a feature. 
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A detailed study of the wood of longleaf (Pinus 
palustris), loblolly (Pinus taeda), and shortleaf (Pinus 
echinata) pines has recently been made at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., for the purpose of 
determining if differences could be found by which the 
botanical species can always be distinguished. Previously 
no absolutely reliable means of identification had been 
known. A number of characteristic features were discov- 
ered in each species and, as far as observations have been 
made, they bid fair to distinguish positively between the 
species. Although the grading of structural timbers has 
lately been placed on a basis of density (shown by rate 
ot growth and percent of summerwood), irrespective of 
species, yet it is often desirable to know the botanical 
name of a specimen. 


Size of Fith and of Second Annual Ring. 


Of chief interest to lumbermen is a difference in the 
size of the pith of these pines, because this feature can 
be observed without a microscope. 

The pith of longleaf has been found to be over 0.10 
inch in diameter in all normal specimens examined while 
in loblolly and shortleaf it was found to be less, except 
in specimens of vigorous growth. The vigor of the tree 
at the time the pith was formed in any part of the stem 
is indicated by the diameter of the first few annual rings 






DIAMETER OF PITH — INCHES 
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FIG. 1 


surrounding the pith at that point. Therefore it was 
found that by taking the diameter of the second annual 
ring into consideration, together with the diameter of the 
pith, longleaf can also be separated from shortleaf and 
loblolly even when the latter have a pith over 0.10 inch 
in diameter. So far no exceptions have been found to 
the rule. 

The illustrated diagram herewith (Fig. 1) shows the 
diameter of the pith of each species plotted against the 
diameter of the second annual ring. Each circle repre- 
sents a separate tree. From the diagram it will be seen 
that whenever the pith in loblolly or shortleaf-was found 
to be over 0.10 inch in diameter the diameter of the sec- 
ond annual ring was considerably larger than that found 
in longleaf having the same sized pith. The line (AB) 
was drawn so that those points that fall above the line 
represent longleaf and those that fall below it represent 
loblolly or shortleaf. 

The diameter of the second annual ring was chosen for 
these measurements because it gave more satisfactory 
results in separating the species than the first annual ring 
alone. 

In longleaf, even in slow-growing specimens, the first 


annual ring is comparatively large (see Fig. 3). This 





Fig. 2.—Transverse surface of a piece of longleaf pine show- 


ing pith (P), limit of second annual ring (A.R.), and 
Natural size. 


leaf-trace (L.T.). 
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A Visual Method of Distinguishing Longleaf 


{By Arthur Koehler, Expert in Wood Identification, Forest Products 


is evident from the fact that the yearly shoots are nearly 
always coarser in this species than in loblolly and short- 
leaf. Therefore, in specimens having a pith 0.11 inch 
or a little more in diameter the first annual ring of short- 
leaf or loblolly (fairly rapid growth) is only slightly 
larger than the first annual ring of longleaf (slow 
growth). The second annual ring in such specimens, 
however, is quite narrow in longleaf and fairly wide in 
the other two species, thus adding to the degree of sep- 
aration. (It will be noticed that the diameter of the 
second annual ring includes the first also and is not the 
difference between the two.) Rings farther out were 
not considered, because they do not indicate as well the 
vigor of the tree at the time the pith was formed. 

A eareful analysis of the data obtained shows that out 
of 127 specimens of longleaf, representing eighty-three 
different trees, no pith was found less than 0.11 inches 
in diameter except in two specimens that were cut at a 
point where a whorl of branches joined the stem. Out of 
110 specimens of shortleaf, representing sixty-six differ- 
ent trees, only fifteen had a pith over 0.10 inches in diam- 
eter. Out of sixty-four specimens of loblolly, represent- 
ing forty-seven different trees, twenty had a pith over 
0.10 inches in diameter. Usually the pith in shortleaf and 
slow-growing loblolly was about 0.08 inch or a little less 
in diameter. (The ‘‘lead’’ in an ordinary lead pencil is 


@ LONGLEAF PINE 
@ LOBLOLLY PINE 
O SHORTLEAF PINE 
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RELATION OF DIAMETER OF PITH TO DIAMETER OF SECOND ANNUAL RING IN EACH SPECIES. 


about 0.08 or 0.09 inch in diameter and can be used for 
comparison.) In general the pith is smallest at the 
stump, becomes rapidly larger upward and decreases 
again in the crown. All of the specimens studied were 
botanically identified by the leaves or cones. 


How to Measure Pith and Second Annual Ring. 

The pith of the pines can be readily recognized as a 
small, darker and softer core in the structural center 
of the stem. The second annual ring is clearly defined 
by a distinct darker line (see Fig. 2), but sometimes 
the first annual ring is rather faint, and care must be 
taken not to mistake the third annual ring for the 
second. Oceasionally dark bands, or false rings, are 
found in the wood (see first and second rings of 
Fig. 4), but these can be distinguished from true 
annual rings by the fact that their outer limit is not 
defined by a sharp line as is always the case with true 
annual rings. Measurements made on a section where 
knots join the center of the stem are not reliable for 
identification. At such points the pith may be un- 
usually small or the rings irregular and the other end 
of the specimen should be examined. To measure the 
pith and second annual ring properly it is first neces- 
sary to cut with a sharp knife a smooth surface show- 
ing these structures. Moistening the wood often 
brings out the structural features more clearly. With 
a rule graduated in twenty-fifths or fiftieths of an 
inch, the average diameter of the pith not including 
small projections can be measured. A reading glass 
or low power hand lens is helpful but not essential in 
making this measurement. 

If the intersection of the lines on the diagram rep- 
resenting the diameter of the pith and of the second 
annual ring of a specimen falls below the line (AB) 
it indicates that the specimen is not longleaf and may 
be either loblolly or shortleaf. Should the point of 
intersection fall close to the line (AB) a measurement 
on the other end of the specimen may result in more 
definite indications. 





Pine 


Obviously this method of identification can be used 
only on timbers, ties or other pieces containing th 
pith, but it is, as a rule, only regarding large pieces 
that the lumberman or contractor desires to know 
the exact species. Furthermore, this method does not 
exclude the minor southern pines, which, however, are 
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Fig. 3.—Longleaf pine—a, slow; b, medium; c, rapid growth 
near center; x, second annual ring. Actual size. 


Laboratory. | 











comparatively rare in the lumber markets. Occa- 
sional pieces of Cuban pine might be classed as long- 
leaf by this method. 


Microscopical Differences. 


The more minute microscopical distinctions found 
for these three species can not be given in detail here 
but will be published in a technical journal. Briefly 
it may, however, be said that the leaf traces, vertical 











Fig. 4.—Loblolly pine 
near center; x, second annual ring, 


a, slow; b, medium; c, rapid growth 
Actuat size. 


resin ducts, medullary rays, especially those contain- 
ing resin ducts, and the ray tracheids afford helpful 
and dependable criteria for identification of the spe- 
cies. 


The Leaf Traces. 


The leaf traces can be seen but not measured with 
the naked eye in the first and second annual rings 
where they appear as numerous miniature ‘‘knots’’ 
(Fig. 2). They are a continuation of the woody part 
of the leaf clusters that clothe each year’s new growth 
and persist for several years. The leaf traces like the 
leaf clusters are largest in longleaf and smallest in 
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shortleaf. In loblolly they are intermediate and over- 
lap the other two species in size. 


Other Characters. 


The vertical resin ducts and the medullary rays 
-ontaining the horizontal resin ducts also were found 
to average considerably larger in longleaf than in 
the other two species. The projections on the walls 
of the ray tracheids were found to be less reticulate 
in loblolly, as pointed out by Penhallow in North 
American Gymnosperms, but this feature was found 
to be influenced to some extent by the rate of growth.. 


Summary for Visual Method. 


1—See if pith is present at ends of stick. (If pith 
is not present the specimen can not be identified with- 
out a microscope.) 

2—With sharp knife smooth the pith and surround- 
ing wood. If knots are present at that point try the 
other end. 

3—If the pith is not clear try moistening the 
smoothed surface. 

4—With finely graduated rule carefully measure the 
average diameter of the pith. Use a reading glass or 
lower power hand lens if available. 

5—If the pith is 0.10 inch or less in diameter the 
specimen is not longleaf. 

6—If the pith is over 0.10 inch in diameter also 
measure the diameter of the second annual ring. Be 
careful not to mistake the first or third annual ring 
for the second. 

7—On the chart find the point of intersection of 
the line representing the diameter of the pith with 











Fig. 5.—Shortleaf pine—a, slow; b, medium; c, rapid growth 
near center; x, second annual ring. Actual size. 


the line representing the diameter of the second 
annual ring. 

8—If this point is below the line (AB) the specimen 
is not longleaf. 

9—If this point is above the line (AB) the speci- 
men is longleaf or, in rare instances, it may be Cuban 
pine. 

10—If the point of intersection is close to the line 
(AB) make measurements on the other end of the 
specimen. 


INCREASE IN LOG PRODUCTION 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 4.—Log production for the 
first seven months of the present year is 22 percent 
ahead of that for the same period of 1914, or the seven 
months previous to the declaration of war in Europe. 
The total for that period in 1915 was 380,353,705 feet, 
as against 310,734,772 feet last year. The output of 
the camps was higher month for month this year, with 
the exception of July. This year 68,976,188 feet was 
cut in July; last year the figure was 74,549,445 feet. 
After that, however, there was a steady drop, while this 
year it bids fair to keep up. Several of the large camps 
are going and while prices are down there is fair de- 
mand for many classes. The loggers contend that the 
surplus has increased from 120,000,000 of a couple of 
months ago to nearly 150,000,000 feet. 

Fir is selling from $4.50 up, which is as low as it 
has gone in many years. Cedar is quoted at $6, $8.50 
and $12.50; pulp logs, $6 to $7. Logs scaled in the 
different districts in July give an idea of the activity 
prevailing in various sections of the province: Van- 
couver, 49,938,606 feet, with 12,276,856 feet exported; 
Tsland, 3,338,435 feet, export, 1,136,418 feet; Kam- 
loops, 221,962 .feet; Nelson, 3,186,805 feet, and Cran- 
brook, 8,504,827, making total for Kootenay, 11,691,632 
feet; Vernon, 2,463,191 feet; Prince Rupert, 1,294,361 
feet, Lillooet, 27,701 feet. Production of piles and poles 
amounted to 413,458 lineal feet, of which 77,325 feet 
were exported; and of ties, shingle bolts, etc., 23,239 
cords. 











WOOD BLOCK PAVING GAINS FAVOR INCREASINGLY. 





Southern Pine Association Lists Chances for Trade Expansion—State Fair Presents Big 
Opportunities— High Handed Opposition. 





WEEKLY OUTLOOK REPORT IS ENCOURAGING. 

NEw Or.eEANS, La., Sept. 4.—The weekly outlook 
report of the Southern Pine Association sent out under 
date of August 30, covering prospective paving con- 
tracts, indicates much activity along this line in various 
sections of the country. In some instances creosoted 
wood blocks have been specified as the material to be 
used, but in others the question of material remains 
open, thus affording a field for active missionary work 
in behalf of the ideal paving material—creosoted wood 
blocks. Among the points indicated in this outlook 
report where paving contracts are in prospect are the 
following: 

Galesburg, Ill—Board of local improvement has been in 
structed to draw ordinances for paving two streets. 

Springfield, I1l—A contract will be awarded within sixty 
days for paving Fourth Street, between Monroe and Madi- 
son Streets, with creosoted wood blocks. 

Streator, I1]—Ordinance has been passed by city council 
for paving two streets. 

Kansas City, Kan.—<A contract is soon to be awarded for 
rebuilding the Central Avenue bridge, plans for which specify 
about 6,000 square yards of creosoted blocks and a quantity 
of creosoted timber. 

Kansas City, Mo.—-A resolution has been approved for 
paving McGce Street with wood blocks and the contract Tor 
this paving will be awarded soon. There is a strong prob 
ability of the Kansas City Terminal Company using forty 
to fifty thousand square yards of creosoted wood blocks. 

New Orleans, La.—A contract has been awarded to Theo- 
dore Hotard by the board of port commissioners for 1,130 
square yards of 314-inch wood blocks in the roadway of the 
Julia Street wharf and 4,950 square yards of 24-inch wood 
blocks in the storeroom of the same wharf. 

Bayonne, N. J.—Ordinances have passed first reading of 
the city commission for the reimprovement of various streets. 
At Elizabeth, N. J., the Board of Works will take up the 
question of paving South Front Street. 

Rome, N. Y.—The city board has decided to advertise for 
paving on a number of streets. 

Mandan, N. D.—At a special meeting of the city council 
petitions were presented for paving a number of streets. 

Bethlehem, Pa.—The city council will soon receive bids 
for paving a number of streets. 

San Antonio, Tex.—The city will soon receive 
30,000 square yards of creosoted wood blocks. 

Reedsburg, Wis.—The city clerk will receive bids until 
7:30 p. m. September 14 for paving North Albert Avenue. 





bids on 





ORGANIZE TO SECURE WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 7—Since the paving of Vine 
Street with wood block there has been a great demand 
on the engineering department of the city and on coun- 
cil for more improvement of the same kind. There was 
organized the other day the Court Street Business As- 
sociation, an aggregation of business men with inter- 
ests on that thoroughfare united for the purpose of pe- 
titioning the council for the paving with wood blocks 
of the street for a distance of more than a half mile, 
from Vine to John streets. There never before has 
been such a universal demand for this kind of street 
improvement here as in the last year. The boulevard 
appearance given to a thoroughfare paved with the 
creosoted wood block, the noiselessness after years of 
noise from granite and the established durability of the 
blocks have been the convincing arguments to further 
the cause of the ideal paving effectively. 





PROPERTY OWNERS’ WISHES NOT RESPECTED. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—It would seem that there 
is something besides merit, cost and the wishes of prop- 
erty owners that enters into the determining of the 
material to be used for street paving. What is known 
as the East Marginal way in this city is to be paved 
jointly by the city and county. A large majority of the 
property owners has petitioned for the laying of wood 
block paving for this district and there seemed to be 
no opposition until almost the last moment, when County 
Commissioner Hamilton notified the city council that the 
commissioners would take the proper steps to go ahead 
with the paving of this district with brick, appropriating 
the county’s share of the expense for the purpose as 
soon as the city council would do likewise. In this way 
one county commissioner would practically dictate what 
material would be used regardless of property owners’ 
wishes or the city council’s intentions. The matter will 
have a hearing Tuesday afternoon, September 7, and the 
advocates of wood block hope to get a fair deal and 
to head off such high-handed tactics on the part of Com- 
missioner Hamilton. 





STATE FAIR OFFERS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 4.—The lumber interests of 
Florida will be well represented at the first Mlorida 
State fair, which is to be held at the Ostrich Farm 
in Jacksonville this winter. The agitation for a Staie 
fair, which was conceived in the mind of George Mason, 
proprietor of Hotel Mason, reached a definite coneclu- 
sion this week when the site was finally agreed upon anid 
plans were put into operation at once to prepare a big 
show for the tourists as well as the natives. 

As an educational propaganda for paving blocks alone 
this State fair possesses valuable possibilities. Jack- 
sonville will be an important point in the big highway 
that is being built, and it is the plan of the lumbermen 








of Florida to make a fine demonstration of the effi- 
ciency of wood blocks for paving. J. Wade Tucker, of 
Kissimee, who has invented a composition paving block 
the main ingredient of which is cypress sawdust, plans 
to have a big exhibit of his own. The Florida lum- 
bermen, individually as well as collectively, will have 
exhibits of practical educational value. 

This State fair, coming at an opportune time for 
educational work in the interest of lumber, is especially 
needful at this time, when the substitute people are so 
active. Florida is a large timber State and little or 
no honest conception of the extent, of this industry 
actually exists outside of the lumber interests them- 
selves. A wider interest in wood construction is 


ex- 
pected to be awakened by means of this State fair. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION VALUABLE 
° 

E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., is sending out 
to more than 70,000 companies in the United States 
a circular letter calling attention to the service rendered 
to business men by the Government daily publication 
Commerce Reports which gives American manufacturers 
and merchants valuable information concerning market 
conditions in all parts of the world. 

In the letter Mr. Pratt says Commerce Reports con- 
tains information from 300 consular officials located 
in every part of the world and special articles prepared 
by commercial attaches and agents of the Department 
of Commerce stationed at the most important centers 
of foreign trade. In addition there are direct cables 
from American consuls and attaches giving the more 
important trade news at once. 

Among the features of the publication the following 
are mentioned: <A daily list of firms in foreign coun- 
tries wishing to buy American goods and represent 
American manufacturers; a daily record of what the 
United States Government wants to buy or construct; 
prices of the different lines of industry in the world’s 
markets; notices of current changes in the tariffs and 
trade-mark laws of foreign countries; a list daily of 
‘‘Trade Opportunities,’? and through supplements it 
supplies complete annual reviews concerning the trade 
and industries of every country in the world. 

Commerce Reports will be delivered each morning by 
mail for one year for the nominal sum of $2.50 and 
subscriptions may be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., or to the nearest branch 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





LUMBERMEN DISCREDIT ACCUSATIONS. 


Governmentally Prepared Articles, Insinuating Timber 
Buyer Takes Advantage of Farmer, Held Unfounded. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 8.—Sawmill men hardly know 
whether to be irritated or amused at efforts that the 
Department of Agriculture is making by means of news- 
paper articles which have been sent out recently for 
publication to create the impression that farmers are 
not getting enough for their timber. 

The experience of local lumber manufacturers is that 
the farmer is usually wise enough to introduce an ele- 
ment of competition and if the logs are really desirable 
they are bought at a price which does not give too much 
margin to the sawmill operator. Moreover, they are usu- 
ally bought on grade and measurement, whereas the 
articles that the department is having published indi- 
cate that the lump sum method is the usual plan. 

The Forest Service, a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, furnished the material for the articles, which 
are based on a report appearing in the year-book of the 
department. A significant feature is that the Forest 
Service gets much of its information regarding prices 
paid for timber ete. from the sawmill men themselves. 

A typical item, printed in a Louisville daily, reads 
as follows: 


The marketing of farm timber presents some of the same 
difficulties but in an aggravated form that the farmer meets 


in selling other ecrcps. ‘The farmer finds it hard to get 
enough for his timber. Most farmers now sell their saw 


timber on the stump to the millman, such sales ordinarily 
being made for a lump sum. ‘The millman, experienced in 
estimating, goes through the woods and sizes up the quan- 
tity and value of the timber he wants. The owner, being 
a farmer and not a lumberman, seldom knows anything 
about estimating timber and has only the vaguest idea of 
what it ought to bring. The consequence of this condition 
is that the farmer often receives only a small fraction of 
the actual market value of his stumpage. Astonishing ex 
amples of what a farmer may thus throw away are often 
encountered by foresters. 

Another ‘interesting development of the same sort is’ 
an arrangement which the county agent of Jackson 
County, Indiana, located at Seymour, a short distance 
north of Louisville, has made for listing the market 
prices of timber for the information of farmers. The 
county agent is supported partly by the Department 
of Agriculture and partly the local authorities. In this 
ease it has been announced that the farmer has not been 
getting what his timber is worth and that the price sched- 
ule has been created to keep him informed of what the 
market is for various kinds of trees. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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WORK AND PLAY NICELY COMBINED. 


How a Model Wisconsin Plant Is Conducted—Labor 


and Diversions of Its Superintendent. 
WINEGAR, WIS. 

Just as the sun was beginning to paint the eastern 
sky the delicate pink that is seldom seen in other than 
the beautiful lake regions of northern Wisconsin a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN swung off the 
long train of sleepers at Mercer, Wis. Mercer is the 
junction point on the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way where the branch leading to Winegar and Winches- 
ter bears off to the East. For many years this was 
reputed to be the toughest town in northern Wisconsin 
and in its dives of vice many drugged lumberjacks with 
their winter’s pay have been tapped on the head and 
relieved of all possibility of accumulating any more 
jags for some time, in many cases forever; several lum- 
berjacks have been brutally murdered here in the days 
gone by. Thanks to the new class of citizens that are 
moving in to this section these deplorable conditions are 
in a large measure removed and the town is fast becom- 
ing a respectable, law abiding community. 

At 6:15 Mr. Burns, conductor of the train for Win- 
chester and Winegar, called ‘‘ All aboard’’ and the train 
started, winding its way in and out among the many 
mirrorlike lakes that fairly dot the country between 
Mercer and the end of the line at Winegar. This is 
truly a sportsmen’s paradise; one can travel for days 
by canoe through waters fairly alive with muskelonge, 
black bass, pike and brook trout, and it is a common oc- 
currence upon such trips to see as many as twenty deer 
in one day, with occasionally a black bear or so to re- 
lieve the monotony. 

After an hour’s ride through this beautiful country 
Winegar was reached. Here is located the home of the 
Vilas County Lumber Company, the official personnel 
of which is as follows: 

President and manager—William S. Winegar. 

Vice president—Lewis H. Withey. 

Secretary—C. Carroll Follmer. 

Treasurer—Henry Idema. 

This company is composed of Michigan capitalists, 
and in Wisconsin and adjacent territory in Michigan 
they own about a fifteen years’ supply of pine, hem- 
lock and hardwood timber. Mr. Winegar, president of 














GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE ROSS AT HOME. 




















PLANT OF THE VILAS COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, 


WINEGAR, WIS. 


the company, was not in town and the writer was re- 
ferred to George Ross, general superintendent. He was 
directed to an attractive cottage and told that there he 
would find Mr. Ross, and there he was found—a boy of 
50 playing with some of his thoroughbred dogs. From 
the moment that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive introduced himself until he left Winegar on the 
following morning at 7:40 he was made to enjoy every 
moment of his stay. Mr. Ross, who as general superin- 
tendent has charge of the operations of this company 
generally, is a man who knows the lumber business thor- 
oughly, having been engaged in it all his life and hav- 
ing worked his way up from the very bottom to his 
present responsible position as general superintendent of 
this large institution. 

After enjoying a hearty breakfast at the company’s 
boarding house an inspection of the plant was begun. 
Replying to a comment on the excellent breakfast that 


had been served to us Mr. Ross said: ‘‘We are like 
the generals of some of the armies; we believe that men 
work on their stomachs, so we feed them well. We rent 
the boarding house to a man and his wife and they in 
turn charge the men so much per week—$4.50. We 
set the standard which they shall maintain in the way 
of meals and sanitary sleeping conditions and as a result 
our employees are better taken care of than are most 
men who are doing similar work. It has been our ex- 
perience that one has less labor trouble, less changing 
of crews, where the men are well taken care of.’’ 
Here, as at several other mills visited, a great many 
grain doors are being manufactured at present for use 
on cars that will move the bumper crop of 1915. The 
mill at this place is running on day shift only at pres 
ent but on full time and with a full crew. This plant 
is a 2-band mill with a daily capacity of from 60,000 














THE CHARMING DAUGHTERS OF SUPERINTENDENT 
ROSS. 


to 100,000 feet, depending on the class of material the 
mill is cutting. If running on hardwood almost entirely 
60,000 feet is about an average day’s cut, while 100,000 
feet of hemlock and pine has been sawn in a 10-hour run. 

Here was seen something that deeply impresses one 
with the thought of the great need of some remedy for 
a waste of resources; that is, hundreds of cords of hard- 
wood and hemlock edgings and slabs going into the 
refuse burner. This is stock that is too small or too 
poor for lath but which would make excellent firewood. 
Mr. Ross said there was nothing else to do with it but 
destroy it in the refuse burner, as the freight rate is 
too high for the company to try to ship it to a consum- 
ing market, the rate being the same to Milwaukee and 
Chicago territory on fire wood as on good lumber. It is 
distressing to think that poor people are freezing every 
winter in our large cities for want of fuel while so short 
a distance away a steady stream of it is going to waste. 

After lunch the visitor was invited by Mr. Ross to 
take a trip through the company’s woods operations. 
The train was due to leave for the woods at 1:15 p. m., 
but for some reason started off without its intended pas- 
sengers and the writer saw his chances of inspecting the 
woods operation and seeing the woods crew at work 
fast fading away, but resourceful Mr. Ross said: ‘‘We 
will catch the train,’’ and in less than five minutes we 
began a trip that made Jules Verne’s ‘‘Trip Around 
the World in Eighty Days’’ seem like a funeral march. 
The company has a span of black Indian ponies whose 
only gait is a gallop; with these hitched to a buckboard 
the wouldbe passengers were driven up hill and down 
over an excuse for a road at breakneck speed for two 
miles to the shore of Ox Bow Lake, where they jumped 
into a canoe and paddled about two miles and then 
walked or, rather, hopped, skipped and jumped along 
the unevenly spaced ties of a branch logging railroad 
and reached the main line ahead of the logging train, 
which had to go a roundabout way on account of the 
many lakes. 

The feature about the logging that was of the most 
interest was the model camp on wheels; kitchen, dining 
car, sleeping car, stable ear, blacksmith shop, foreman’s 
office and refrigerator car are all on wheels and capable 
of being moved in less than an hour. This is the ideal 
camp arrangement and Mr. Ross says it reduces the 
eost of logging considerably, as the men do not have 
long distances to walk to their work; and they always 
have nice, clean surroundings, no debris or filth of any 
kind being allowed to accumulate. This makes the 
surroundings much more sanitary than those around 
permanent camps. 

After an inspection of the woods operations the in- 
specting party rode back to Winegar on the ‘‘Lima’’ 
ahead of eleven cars of as fine hardwood and hemlock 
logs as one could hope to see, and the engine had no 
trouble in making some hills so steep that the visitor 
feared the whole train might tip over backward. 


In the flight across to Ox Bow Lake to catch the train 
for the woods a stop for a few minutes was made at 
‘*Peaceful Isle,’’ a most beautiful spot where Mr. 
Winegar has a very fine summer cottage, while on an 
island adjoining Mr. Daley, manager of the company’s 
store, has one of the prettiest rustic cottages the writer 
has ever seen, all made out of white cedar logs with the 
bark on. 

After the mill had been reached on the return trip 
Mr. Ross invited the visitor up to his home for dinner, 


‘and after the strenuous afternoon the dainty, appetiz- 


ing meal that had been prepared by his two charming 
daughters vanished like mist before the sun. Having 
learned during the afternoon that the visitor was an 
enthusiastic sportsman, after dinner Mr. Ross showed 
with a great deal of warranted pride his collection of 
guns and fishing tackle and pictures of game he has 
taken in the past. Mr. Ross paints such a vivid word 
picture of the joys of those hunts that almost before 
one knows it the glowing end of his cigar has become 
the embers of a dying camp fire among the pines and 
hemlock and at the conclusion of the story one can not 
believe that he is sitting in a chair and that it is bed- 
time; but there must be an end to. all things, pleasant 
and otherwise, and it was with a feeling of regret that 
good-nights were said and a most pleasant day came 
to an end. 

The main office of the Vilas Lumber Company is lo- 
cated at 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, and there 
Mr. Winegar spends the greater part of his time. The 
sales are in charge of Mr. Carson, and judging from 
the appearance of the lumber being manufactured at the 
company’s plant his task can not be a very hard one. 





WHERE FRUIT BOXES ARE MADE. 


A Plant That Caters to One Line—Paternal Care Given 
Its Employees. 


HILT, Cau. 

Away up in California, just a mile south of the 
Oregon State line, is this little lumber manufacturing 
community of Hilt, where the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company, of which F. B. Hutchens, of Los Angeles, is 
general manager, manufactures California sugar and 
white pine lumber and boxes under the general super- 
vision of M. H. Grover. The Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company two years ago completed an up-to-date saw- 
mill plant, and has since been extending the railroad 

















A CORNER OF THE BILLARD ROOM IN THE HILT 
CLUB HOUSE. 


out into its timber, having some of the finest California 
sugar and white pine to be found in the State, and this 
is worked up in the sawmill and in the large box fac- 
tory. 

The manufacturing operations are all there is to Hilt, 
and in order that the employees may be made comforta- 
ble the company has recently completed a most com- 
fortable club house that was begun last year. There in 
a large hall moving picture shows are given several 
evenings a week, and at other times it is the scene of 
pleasant dancing parties. It is fitted with a stage at 
one end. Adjoining it have been built a pool and bil- 
liard room and a reading room, with a soda fountain at 
one end, also a barber shop with bath. Here the men 
find a comfortable lounging place for evenings, Sundays 
and holidays. Their wives and families take part in 
making the club house the center of social activity. The 
views herewith shown give some idea of what can be 
accomplished in th2 way of building a club house at a 
mill plant in the northern California mountains, 
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In much of the writing and speaking in advocacy of the back-to- 
the-land movement undue emphasis is laid upon some of the facili- 
ties that characterize life in cities. That is to say, writers and speak- 
ers would convey the impression that in order to make life in the 
country on the farms endurable, not to say attractive, the numerous 
facilities, amusements and methods of entertainment that city people 
use to occupy their leisure hours must be introduced into the country 
scheme of life. The fact is that country life and country living are 
one and city life another method of living, and the most disappointed 
of persons who remove from city to country is he who expects that 
conditions will be similar to those he has become accustomed to in the 
city. Contentment in the country now is and probably always will 
be the result of an attitude of mind favorable to contentment, and 
that atitude of mind is characteristic of middle age in the individual 
man as well as what may be termed middle age in a nation. 

The farmer can shorten—indeed, he already has shortened—his 
hours of labor, as compared with the hours that his father and mother 
labored on the land. He can improve and he already has improved 
his facilities for performing the heavy labor of the farm and of the 
rural home. But he can not and it is not altogether desirable that 
he should transform his farm into a factory or office and his home into 
a city flat. Country life, if it is to perform the important function 
that it should perform in the making of a great people and the build- 
ing of a great nation must retain all the essentials that constitute 
farm life today. 

Whatever may have been the tendency of development during the 
last century or two the fact remains that man is an outdoor animal 
and any attempt to make him adapt himself to life in a cage must 
result in injury to the individual and to the nation that makes the 
experiment. Our zoological gardens and menageries have demon- 
strated with brutes exactly what would take place with man if he 
lived an exclusively indoor existence. The mere fact that any man 
or any generation of men prefers conditions that now exist in cities 
is not to be taken as conclusive proof that those conditions are best 
for him, that they are desirable or even permissible. The stimulus 
of commerce and trade, the excitement of traffic and the ambition 
to achieve success in a financial way always will incite men to engage 
in trade and to make their homes in the commercial centers; but it 
does not follow by any means that in that direction lies the road to 
national vigor and perpetuity. 

If a careful study of an individual man could be made “from the 
cradle to the grave” it probably would be learned that in childhood 
he liked the country and that his physical and mental welfare was 
best promoted by life in the open, next to nature. Youth is the most 
impressionable period of his life; then it is he makes original invest- 
gations and discoveries—grows. Some of the greatest psychologists 
have said in effect that the man is made before the boy is 10 years 
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of age; nothing after that in his life very much matters. One writer 
has gone so far as to say that the greatest of writers—Shakespeare— 
in his greatest works habitually uses images, makes allusions and 
utilizes figures of speech that are based upon a knowledge of nature 
that could have been gained at no other time than in childhood play 
hours along the River Avon. Every reference to birds, to flowers 
and to other marvels of nature can be traced to his childhood home 
and haunts. 

_ Life in the country is not merely breathing pure air, though that 
is important enough. It is not merely the taking of exercise and 
using of muscles, though they all are essential to proper physical 
development; these may be in a large measure carried on in the city. 
The greatest benefit from living in the country must arise from the 
fact that the child is much by himself and that a thousand appeals 
are made to his intelligence, a thousand demands are made upon his 
resources mental and physical. In the city he is part of an immense 
machine; in the country he i$8 the whole machine himself. In the 
city he is making constant demands upon others for his entertain- 
ment; in the country a thousand demands are made upon him, ap- 
peals innumerable are made to his curiosity and his insatiable desire 
to know. The city street presents one view all the year round and 
after one view with the keen observative faculties and impressionable 
mind of the child the neighborhood’s resources are exhausted. In the 
country nature presents a different view every day, and at every hour 
of the day. Animal and vegetable life in their innumerable forms 
and transformations present a kaleidoscopic view—always changing 
and perennially fascinating. 

If this be true with respect to the child it is equally true in prin- 
ciple of the adult. To be happy in the country he must find his in- 
terests, his amusements, his contentment in contact with and ob- 
servation of the facts and wonders of nature. Life on the farm must 
not be for him merely plowing, sowing, harrowing and harvesting; 
and it will not be so when he has divested his mind of some of his 
delusions. Too many farmers hug the delusion that city life has 
much altogether desirable that country life can not give; whereas, 
a few brief visits to the city can give them all that the city has that 
they would likely acquire by a longer stay. 

For a few score of years the city has been having “its day”; now, 
however, the country is coming into its own, and the time soon will 
come, if it has not indeed already arrived, when the superior advan- 
tages of country life will be appreciated and preferred. To prefer the 
city and city life is to be superficial; to prefer the country and its 
advantages is to delve beneath the surface and understand life’s 
deeper meanings, is to recognize the basic conditions that are indis- 
pensable to the growth and development of vigor in mind and body, 
and a large rural population affords the foundation upon which only 
can be erected a superstructure that will endure. 











DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


i distances back along the side roads. Money invested in 
good roads is quick to return dividends to taxpayers. 





THE HaMppEN County (Mass.) Improvement League 
is an organization codperating with the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and the United States Department 
of Agriculture in improving agricultural methods in 
Massachusetts. The league maintains offices in Spring- 
field, it has an agricultural adviser, a horticultural ad- 
viser and a poultry adviser and publishes a paper de- 
voted to promoting improved methods in agriculture. 
The business organization includes the usual officers, an 
executive committee, an advisory board and a board of 
directors as well as the following committees: Finance, 
legislative, farm finance, membership and publicity, 
home, transportation and good roads and education. 
John A. Scheuerle, general secretary of the league, in a 
recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expresses 
the opinion that county organization, backed by such 
work as that performed by the Community Builder, 
‘will get the greatest possible results from the smallest 
outlay of money and no doubt revolutionize the whole 
country situation if given a chance.’’ 

* * * 


THE COMMERCIAL Club of Bolivar, Mo., secured the 
codperation of all the other commercial clubs in Polk 
County and numerous citizens in towns not having 
clubs to participate in the dedication of the Osage Val- 
ley highway. The plan was to have the governor and 
the State highway commissioner present at the dedica- 
tion. The amount of desirable traffic that is stimulated 
by good roads in excess of that over bad roads can 
searcely be realized by persons who have not lived on 
roads of both classes. Every traveler is unconsciously a 
booster for the community having good roads. Inevi- 
tably he tells his friends about his trip and enlarges 
upon the excellence of the highways. Extra traffic in 
turn stimulates residents to greater efforts in improving 
their premises, and it is not long until every farm along 
an improved highway shows improvement in the way of 
mowed margins, trimmed trees, painted buildings, and 
new fences. The wealth thus added to the community 
is soon indicated in the higher prices of the lands along 
the highway, this increased value extending for some 








COUNTRY LIVING. 


Country life and country living possess qualities 
and advantages peculiar to themselves. They are 
like nothing else and they would lose much that 
makes them desirable if they were changed into a 
semblance of city life. The person who lives in the 
country and loves his mode of living has nothing to 
apologize for or to defend. His life is the most 
natural, the most healthful and the most stimulat- 
ing to body and mind that it is possible to live. 

No rural community should make the mistake 
of attempting to transform itself into a miniature 
city. To do so would be to sacrifice the very qual- 
ities and attributes that distinguish it from the 
more pretentious industrial centers. At best the 
city must be divided up and organized into neigh- 
borhoods and communities in order to give to its 
inhabitants the intimate social relations and neigh- 
borliness that humanity craves. To introduce into 
the rural community the formalities and the social 
distinctions that inevitably prevail in cities would 
be to injure more than benefit it. 

Few important:changes are needed in country 
life as it is now lived in order to make it attractive 
and satisfying to the normal human being; what is 
needed is that the people shall be taught to dis- 
tinguish between what is natural and normal and 
what is unnatural and abnormal in living. Habit 
has much to do with determining whether a person 
shall be contented or not. The restlessness of the 
city denizen is a habit that has been developed or 
cultivated, and instead of allowing his desire for 
excitement to settle into a conviction that excite- 
ment is essential to his happiness he should realize 
that such craving is unnatural and abnormal. It 
is wholly possible for people to have delusions 
without being aware of their afflictions; and it is 
conceivable that many persons who laud the hurry 
and bustle of the city and decry the quiet ‘‘monot- 
ony”’ of the country are the victims of a delusion. 

There is much less discontent and restlessness 
among country people and dissatisfaction with 
their lot than city-made literature and city-bred 
speakers would have us belleve. It appears to be 
the nature of the human being to want what he 
does not possess and that trait in part at least 
explains the dissatisfaction with country existence 
that sometimes is expressed in the presence of 
the more vociferous though less logical advocates 
of city life and city advantages. 








As land increases in value the class of residents im- 
proves and the entire community moves on the up- 
grade. 

* * * 

THE WINTERS (Cal.) Express shows commendable en- 
terprise in publishing portraits of the thirty graduates 
of the local high school, grouping them according to the 
courses they took in their senior years. In connection 
with the portraits a very interesting account of the com- 
mencement exercises appeared also. Publicity of this 
sort is excellent community building. 

* * * 


THE CRAFTON (Pa.) Board of Trade is actively seek- 
ing the support of all citizens of that city in behalf of a 
public park and playground. A tract of sixteen acres is 
available for the purpose ,and it is proposed that parts 
of it be set aside for baseball and football grounds, a 
part for playgrounds for the smaller children and other 
parts for band concerts, picnics and tennis courts. One 
part of the plot offers an opportunity for constructing 
a swimming pool at a small cost and for providing ice 
skating in winter. 

* * * 

THE Paut Revere Chapter of the D. A. R. of Muncie, 
Ind., recently gave a monument to the city for marking 
the site of an old Delaware Indian village, where the 
old town hall now stands. At the dedication ceremonies 
an address was delivered by an authority on Indian his- 
tory, who related much of the history of the place, mak- 
ing reference to the Indian origin of its name. Hun- 
dreds of persons were present at the dedication, which 
was an impressive ev2nt. 

e e os 


A FEATURE of the Old Home Week program being 
prepared by Marlborough, N. Y., will be a troop of one 
hundred horsemen, costumed to represent nations of the 
earth. A committee has been appointed to arrange for 
a farmers’ section in the parade. Farmers will be asked 
to prepare floats of anything they wish that is typical 
of their business, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Foreign Customs in Retailing Lumber Contrasted With Our Own—Is the Yard Man to Become a Contractor ? — 
Retailers May Co-operate in Purchasing — Trade in Northwestern Iowa. 


CONTRASTS WITH RETAILING CUSTOMS 
ABROAD. 


Sir Walter Raleigh once wrote a history of the 
world. He excused himself for doing this by saying, 
‘*We may gather out of history a policy no less wise 
than eternal, by the comparison of other men’s mis- 
eries with our own like errors.’’ If we wanted to fix 
up a reason for our writing week after week about the 
sorrow and cussedness that ride the faithful retailer 
we would go back to Sir Walter. But luckily we have 
a more pleasant duty than the continual comparison 
of miseries and errors; for retailing has a raft of 
pleasant experiences following in its train. Americans 
are said to be the greatest travelers and readers in the 
world; they want to know how the other half lives and 
does business, and if they can’t go and see for them- 
selves they want to read the account written by some 
traveler who has been there. We like to know how 
the man in the next State handles deliveries and 
crooked contractors, and we also like to know how 
things are done in other countries. This is by way of 
introducing a man who knows how retailing is con- 
dueted in Denmark and who thinks it is a better way 
than Uncle Sam has as yet learned to practice. 

H. T. Walenski, manager of the big yard in Sioux 
City owned by J. H. Queal & Co., was born in Den- 
mark and became a master carpenter. Learning a trade 
in Europe is a more serious business than it is in this 
country, and consequently when a person engages an 
artisan over there he may feel pretty sure that the 
man knows his work. I suppose one of the sorrows 
of retailing has its roots in the fact that any man 
over here may call himself a contractor or a carpenter 
and can set up in business if he can find a customer. 
If he is incompetent, as too often is the case, every- 
body is dissatisfied, and a fair share of the ill feeling 
generated in the owner falls upon the retailer. Then— 
whisper it softly—not all of us retailers are the most 
widely informed of men in our own particular field. 
Consequently when the innocent citizen gets ready 
to build he must steel himself to the necessity of 
believing no one, of expecting to be gouged on every 
side, and finally of taking some sort of house whether 
it is what he wants or not. This is unfair to the 
great number of honest and efficient men who want 
to give a square deal and to satisfy every reasonable 
desire of their customers. If you are in a crowd and 
somebody shouts ‘‘pickpockets’’ you suspect every 
one you see of being a dip. One thief will make you 
suspect a thousand honest men. 


Danish Methods and Advantages. 


“*T believe retailers in this country will have to do 
contracting,’’?’ Mr. Walenski said. ‘‘The way we do 
now we are responsible for the building, but we don’t 
have control over building it. In Denmark there are 
no retailers as we know them in this country, for 
every contractor is a retailer and furnishes the ma- 
terial for the houses he builds. I think that is the 
better way, and I’ll tell you why. If you wanted a 
house built in Denmark you’d go to a contractor and 
tell him what you wanted. Labor follows a union 
scale that is worked out to the last detail. There isn’t 
any kind of job, such as fitting a window or putting 
on a door frame or laying a quarter-round, that doesn’t 
earry its own fixed charge. The customer is sure of 
good work and he is sure of the same labor cost, no 
matter what contractor does the work. The contractor 
would figure out the cost of the house, including both 
material and labor; but if the customer wanted some 
competitive bidding he’d go to another contractor. 
It might be that the second man would figure his 
material a little cheaper, and of course a man always 
gets the benefit of a reputation for doing good work. 
Wouldn’t you rather do business with one man if 
you were going to build a house than to do business 
with two or three or half a dozen men? It is easy to 
shift responsibility where several men are working on 
a house. If something goes wrong the workman will 
lay it to the material, or the material man will lay it 
to the workman, and the first thing you know you 
don’t know who is to biame, and you have to stand 
the loss yourself. Make a bargain with one man for 
the whole thing and that man is responsible for put 
ting up a house according to specifications. 


Where the Retailer Is Benefited. 


‘<Tt is better for the retailer, too. We have to rely 
for selling our stuff on a bunch of contractors we don’t 
control in any way. Some of them are all right, but 
you know that in a city as big as this there are cer- 
tain to be some that are incompetent. We furnish 
those fellows with lumber, which is just the same as 
furnishing them capital, so that they can do business. 
Without credit they couldn’t keen going at all; and 
still, when we want money from them, we have to get 
down on our knees and crawl up and ask for what 
they owe us as though we were asking a favor. If a 
eontractor who has been buying from us goes to the 
bad we lose what he owes us, and I think it hurts our 
reputation with the buving public. It doesn’t look 
very efficient for our chief outlet to be in the hands 
of men of this character. You understand I’m not 











talking about our own contractors especially; I’m 
talking about the contractors of the whole country. 

‘*Very often a carpenter doesn’t have a good idea 
of what is stock stuff and what is not. A woman 
asks if she can have a door that is different from the 
specifications. He says it will be all right and cuts 
the opening that size. Then it turns out that the 
door she has asked for is an odd size that will have to 
be made specially, and that will take a lot of time 
and will cost quite a bit extra. If these changes and 
alterations were arranged with the man who knows 
the stock he could suggest those sizes that are car- 
ried and so save time and money. 

‘*A retailer, especially in a large town or city, has 
to make a large investment, and it seems only reasona- 
ble that he’d want to protect it. He has to know a 
lot about building in order to do retailing as it is 
done now, and a little more knowledge would make 
him independent of the worry of dealing with ineffi- 
cient contractors. Of course it means a new business, 
but when that business is handled right it yields a 
profit. You understand I am not talking about doing 
the work that the large contractors do. Theirs is a 
business quite different from ours. And for that mat- 
ter there is no need of our taking that work over. 
Those men are good business men and work on a 
businesslike basis. It is better to deal with them than 
to try doing their work ourselves. But a lot of men 
are not willing to do the amount of work they ought 
to do to be retailers. They want to get by in the 
easiest way, and that is the trouble with our business. 
It’s too easy for a man to break into the retailing of 
lumber, and it will continue to be easy until we make 
a real profession out of it.’’ 


The Retailer May Become Contractor. 


This line of talk sounds more natural coming from a 
man educated and trained in Europe than it would if 
a genuine fourth-generation American should say it. 
We have been told so often we are about ready to 
believe it that the European artisan is much more 
thoroughly trained than is the American, and if this 
is true it would be natural for Mr. Walenski to feel 
disgusted at our American habit of jumping at a job 
and going through with it by main strength even if we 
don’t know how. We Americans take pride, and 
rightly, in our self-reliance and initiative. This coun- 
try would not have been settled and put under cul- 
tivation so soon nor would we have the ‘‘place in 
the sun’’—whatever that is—which we do have if the 
early settlers had waited for trained builders and 
sawyers and agriculturists and veterinarians and 
doctors to attend to their wants. Every man was his 
own physician and cobbler and lawyer and weather 
prophet, and he got by with it. So it is only natural 
that we are slow to admit that only trained men should 
practice the arts and crafts that used to be practiced 
after a fashion in every household. It may be an 
indication of our getting further along into the age of 
specialization that several men have told me lately 
they believed the retailer would have to take over 
contracting. That may not look like specialization. 
In fact, it looks like concentration—like another step 
along the line of making the lumber retailer a jack 
of all trades. If contractors as a class were efficient 
they would hold the field. It is because they are 
not efficient and can’t seem to codperate with re- 
tailers that the demand is coming for something dif- 
ferent. Maybe it is the beginning of a new building 
situation, in which the retailer will do the building 
under restrictions enough imposed by the State or 
by association regulations—supposing the Government 
ever gets wise enough to allow us to make such 
regulations—to assure everybody a square deal—the 























“ «We have to get down on our knees,’ ” 


owner that he will get the house he wants at a fair 
price, the builder that he will be paid fair wages, 
and the retailer that he will get a legitimate profit. 
We say ‘‘maybe,’’ because such a situation appears 
to be far in the future. It is interesting to hear 
practical retailers talk about beginning to contract, 
for that certainly indicates something new. If this 
situation is changed the present contractors will have 
themselves to blame; they are falling down on the 
job. And unlimited competition is showing another 
weakness. 
Inharmony and Adaptability. 


‘*Prices in Sioux City are probably the lowest in 
the United States,’’ Mr. Walenski said when I asked 
him about the state of the country. ‘‘We made a 
little money in former years, and now for our sins 
we are working merely to redistribute it among the 
citizens generally.’’ 

All of which goes to show that a price fight hurts 
as badly in a city of 60,000 as it does in ’Possum 
Hollow. As I understand the situation, there seems 
to be something of a craze to sell all the lumber that 
is sold; and when a dealer gets bitten with this 
microbe he is due to have a bad time. The situation 
does not seem to have reached the acute stage in 
which dealers are beginning to hate each other and 
to try tossing monkey wrenches into the neighbor’s 
machinery. That may come later, but we hope not. 

Another thing Mr. Walenski told me about the 
trade in Denmark is interesting, and that is the fact 
that the Danish people do not demand clear lumber. 
Much of the lumber is imported from Norway and 
is anything but clear. Mr. Walenski said a door might 
have fifty or more knots in it; but these knots must 
all be sound. They are hard and polish well and are 
red in color. I take his word for it that such a 
door has a striking and not unpleasing appearance. 
It might be easier to sell knotty lumber in this 
country if the knots were of that kind. 


Paternal Care Assures Trade Steadiness. 


It seemed that the Sioux City dealers had been 
studying foreign retailing, for G. M. Jordan, manager 
of the yard owned by the Fullerton Lumber Com- 
pany, referred to German retailing when we were 
talking about the storm of competition in Sioux City. 

‘“We need something to steady selling conditions,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I understand that in Germany a retailer 
is not permitted to sell at a loss. Government agents 
go through his books and accounts and determine how 
much his goods cost and what his percentage of oper- 
ating cost is. Then they tell him he must add a 
certain percentage of profit, and the Government takes 
part of this in tax. If a retailer wants to lower his 
prices, as I understand it, he has to think of some 
way of cutting down his operating expenses or his 
wholesale costs. The Government does not permit 
a man to sell at a loss or even at cost for the pur- 
pose of advertising or of hurting his competitor. 
While most likely American retailers would resent 
this interference by the Government, it seems to me 
if once it could be established on a good working 
basis it would help things quite a bit. If it came 
to a price fight the man who couldn’t buy right and 
handle his stock cheaply would have to take a back 
seat. It would stop the wild-eyed man with more 
fighting instinct than brains from demoralizing the 
whole market because of a personal desire, to have 
fun with it. There would still be plenty of room for 
competition, for competing on prices is only part of 
the story. Service and courtesy are inducements, and 
people are beginning to find out that if the price 
is low they don’t get any more for their money. In 
the long run they pay for what they get. 

“‘As a matter of fact cheap lumber doesn’t induce 
a man to build who isn’t in the notion. An average 
house will have something like 15,000 feet of lumber 
in it. Suppose lumber is down in price $2 a thou- 
sand; that will make a difference of $30 in a house 
that will cost, say, $4,000. Of course $30 is $30, and 
anybody would be glad to have it given to him; but 
I don’t think many men who were not already eager 
to build would let a saving of $30 on $4,000 influence 
them very much. On the other hand, a dealer who 
handles only 1,000,000 feet in a year will feel that 
$2-a-thousand difference acutely if it has to come out 
of his profits.’’ 

A couple of thousands added to or taken away from 
our income would make any of us look interested. 
Also it would make a difference which of those things 
happened to it. A little thing may make a big dif- 
ference, which reminds me of something I saw in 
Sioux City. I was passing a little restaurant that 
had a blackboard outside on which to advertise its 
wares. You have seen those blackboards that are 
made of a couple of boards nailed together like the 
roof of a house. There were two lines written on 
this board. The upper one was 


FRIED CAT . 
and away down below, so far away it seemed to 


have no connection with the first statement, was the 
second line: 
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é FISH 15 CENTS. 
I was hungry until I saw that sign; but even after 
; made out that the place was not offering siege fare 
didn’t recover my appetite. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING FOR RETAILERS. 


‘‘T have often thought,’’ Mr. Jordan went on, ‘‘ that 
an independent company, if it could get the confi- 
dence of the dealers, could handle the buying for 
‘hem at a considerable saving. You had something 
n the Realm some time ago about codperative buy- 
ng, and I think that is good except that codperative 
buying is going to be quite a distance in the future. 
Dealers haven’t confidence enough in each other, and 
the idea of getting together on a deal that will in- 
volve capital is too new for them to take to it. Even 
if this were not the case I don’t know that the 
present laws would allow us to do it. This seems 
too bad, but perhaps when business men see the wis- 
dom of combination for legitimate objects they can 
convince the lawmakers that trust busting has its 
limits and that the whole people can be served better 
by allowing fair and honest combination. When this 
reduces the cost to consumers and saves the expenses 
of bankrupt businesses it. seems as though everybody 
ought to profit. For some reason, maybe for our 
own faults, we don’t have the confidence of the public 
yet, and the politicians know which side the votes 
are buttered on. But we’ll have to gain the confi- 
dence of the public in some way or other. The ad- 
vertising clubs are getting it by their insistence on 
absolute honesty, and we’ll have to win it in the 
same way. It looks as though it would be a big 
job; for if we can’t have confidence enough in each 
other to let an independent company, hedged in with 
the safeguards of business, undertake our buying it 
is only reasonable to suppose it will take longer .to 
convinee the public that we can be trusted with the 
right to combine on any platform or for any pur- 
pose. ’? 

Maybe we ought not to wonder that the public is 
a little slow about believing in our good intentions 
when we propose to change the ancient ways of doing 
business. We are not cynical, and we dc _ believe 
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“Might have fifty or more knots in it.” 


that the great majority of men are honest and don’t 
value money above everything; but the fact remains 
that we are not- any of us in business for our health, 
and most of our scheming is directed toward grab- 
bing the perishing goods of this present world. We 
retailers don’t uniformly trust the wholesalers; the 
wholesalers don’t always have worlds of confidence 
in us; and neither would feel perfectly carefree if it 
were known that the other party was fixing up some 
new deal. The first thought would be, ‘‘Those guys 
are fixing to throw something into us.’’ 


A Prospect of the Distant Future. 


Until we can begin to think of our business as a 
nationalized business that must be built carefully with 
an eye to the future, and until we can organize for 
greater efficiency, we will have to admit that we are 
nothing but hucksters—peddlers taken root. There is 
no moral obliquity in being a peddler if the neigh- 
horhood served has not gotten beyond the peddler 
stage. Neither can one retailer who has the vision 
of nationalizing and binding together the lumber busi- 
ness in a great codperating fraternity change his un- 
willing brethren over to the new idea. He has to 
have the help of the other retailers and the consent 
of the buying public. Otherwise he depends on a 
delusion, even as a poor old souse I saw not long ago. 
This man found the street reeling and turning about 
in a distressing manner, so he looked for an object 
of stability to whicn he might attach himself. <A 
hydrant a couple of feet high came into the field of 
his wavering vision and was hailed in glad relief. 
‘‘Zazza tel’phone pos’,’’? he stuttered, and walking 
over he tried to put his arms about it. He never 
touched the hydrant, but he thought he had hold of 
it and stood there with his arms clasped around noth- 
ing. Well, you get the point. We’ll have to wait 
until the idea of greater codperation grows tall enough 
for us to lean against before we quit our present 
ways of doing business, 


“Tf every dealer were compelled to add a gross 
profit of 25 percent,’’?’ Mr. Jordan continued; ‘‘and 
the buying for all the yards could be done by an 
independent company or in some other way to get 
the stock at the least possible buying expense it would 
help us out in this city. We’d all be sure of making 
a little, and we could compete in service and in 
efficient handling. I get along as well as anybody 
in the city, I reckon, and I believe better than some, 
at least. But none of us are making as much as he 
is entitled to make. Of course we can do business 
on a narrower margin than the average country dealer, 
for we turn our stocks oftener, but our margin is 
getting too narrow for us all to last forever on it. 
Somebody is likely to drop off if there isn’t a change 
of some kind.’’ 


AN ADVERSE SIDE TO SHORT LENGTHS. 


Mr. Walenski, whom we quoted at the beginning, 
had something to say about short lengths. 

‘Short lengths may be all right in some ways,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but I know people who have gotten un- 
reasonable about them. There is a lumber journal— 
not yours, though—that advised dealers when loading 
sheeting, for example, to watch for good boards. If 
a sheeting board had a good end it should be cut 
off, according to this journal, and saved for finish. 
Imagine my trying to do‘ that’ in this yard! When 
I used to run a country yard and did my own loading 
I could sort the stock a little. If I found a good 
board I left it lying on the pile, and after the far- 
mer had gone I’d lay it out by itself or put it in 
with the grade where it belonged. When I first came 
to this yard I still kept on sorting lumber, for Id 
been told that was the thing to do. The first thing 
I knew I had this place looking as though a cyclone 
had been through it. The alleys were filled with 
extra piles and we. couldn’t get near the bins with 
a wagon. Then I began keeping count and found that 
the increased cost of handling was greater than the 
increased value of the sorted lumber. 

‘““Tf sorting won’t pay imagine what it would cost 
to cut short lengths off of sheeting boards. and the 
like! It would be hopeless. There are only two or 
three men in the yard capable of doing that kind of 
work, and they will waste so much time in looking 
at every board and in sawing those they do pick out 
that in the end the yard is a loser. It is likely to 
lose its reputation for quality, too, for the lower 
grades will become so poor they can hardly be sold 
at all. 

“It might be all right to handle short lengths if 
a retailer did his own contracting and wanted to buy 
short lengths for the sake of saving a little on the 
price, but you can’t get contractors or owners to 
take them without arguing more than is good for 
the business. <A retailer, like Polly, can talk too 
blamed much. 


NORTHWESTERN IOWA TRADE FEATURES. 


‘*Sioux City, like all Iowa towns, depends mostly 
on farming for its income, though it draws most of 
this wealth from Dakota and Minnesota. This is a 
jobbing city and a gate to the Northwest. We 
have been growing right along and number more than 
60,000 in population at present; and in a jobbing city 
that amount of population will handle a world of 
business. The city is located in an ideal place for 
reshipping to northwestern points and the railroads 
are here in large enough numbers to do the ecarry- 
mes’? 

The power delivery wagon has not made much prog- 
ress, though a few trucks haul lumber in the city. 
A person finds all kinds of opinions of the value of 
these machines floating about the different lumber of- 
fices; and this indicates to me that delivery trucks 
are not completely out of the experimental stage. 
The trucks themselves have been brought to a rather 
high state of mechanical excellence, but dealers are 
not unanimous in their views as to the times and 
places where the machines are a payitig investment 
for delivering lumber. Retailers in small towns, when 
I ask them if they are going to put in power delivery, 
say that sort of thing may be all right in cities; in 
fact, they feel sure they’d deliver with gasoline if 
they had a city trade, but it’s doubtful as to the 
country. So I always ask city retailers what they 
think of the proposition. There is nearly always 
an active minority very much in favor of the ma- 
chines. The chief objections are the large invest- 
ment, short life of the truck, danger of getting stuck 
on mud streets or in the dirt thrown out of cellars, 
the fact that some teams have to be kept anyway, 
and the higher wages that truck drivers command. 
The chief advantages claimed are the time saved on 
Jong hauls and the advertising that comes from quick 
deliveries. ; 


Some Impressions of Autotruck Delivering. 

We suspect that in changing over from horses to 
gasoline there must be a greater change than simply 
a shifting of motive power. A man might change 
over from horses to mules and not notice any differ- 
ence unless it would be in the despondent look on 
the faces of his drivers. The system would be essen- 
tially the same. In many cases a dealer doesn’t try 
to organize his delivering. When an order is *phoned 
in he writes it out and puts it on the hook. The 
first driver that comes in loads the stuff up and takes 
it out. That’s all the system there is. The first re- 
finement comes in sorting the orders so that several 
small orders that are destined for the same quarter 
of the city may go in one load with the nearest on 
top. Probably the next is the buying of extra wagons 
so that the yard men can load up while the teams 
are out, thus saving the.time of the teams, ‘‘What’s 




















“Twas hungry until I saw that sign.” 
| 
time to a mule?’’ asks the Little Joker. Verily, noth- 
ing niuch; but it is money to the boss. For if one 
team can do the work of two there is a saving in in- 


vestment that is to be chalked up to the credit of 
organization. 

It seems to me that if a truck is to pay the sys- 
tem should be refined further than this. <A first con- 


sideration would be a pretty large volume of deliv- 
eries; for if nothing is going out the less investment 
in carrying apparatus the better. Then the delivering 
should be organized with the truck as the center ring 
ot the circus. Contractors must be educated to the 
point where they will have a @gpart about ordering 
stuff sent out. A full truck load to one job can be 
loaded on the loading wagon while the truck is out, 
rolled over on to it when it returns, and be hauled 
out and dumped. Mixed loads that must be delivered 
at several places, unless these places are at a long 
distance from the yard or the lumber is needed in a 
hurry, may better be hauled with teams. Orders must be 
sorted according to distances and streets, giving the 
gas wagon the long hauls and the good streets, for 
unless it is given these advantages it may not justify 
the larger investment necessary. Its big advantage 
is in the saving of time, and that is a big difference 
in an active season’s trade. 





LOYALTY TO EMPLOYERS ESSENTIAL. 


AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO. 

No corporations in the world have had so much abuse 
heaped on them as have the lumber companies, this 
abuse coming mostly from men outside of the lumber 
business, who do not understand the workings of all 
departments nor the minute care that some details re- 
quire, the vast expenditure of money for supplies and 
material for the different departments and the waste 
of ever so small an article which runs into 
and thousands of dollars monthly. 

It is not sympathy the lumber companies want, nor 
is it money, but the loyalty of each employer, whether 
a lumber piler or a manager. Let the people know 
you are a booster for the company you work for, that 
the heads of your department are good, square, honest 
men. Do I think that the lumber company I work for 
is the best? You bet I do. It has the best men, the 
best yards and the best material and its officers are the 
best. I know that courtesy is extended to everybody, 
to customers and to business men as well as to those 
employed. I do not care what position you hold; think 
your department. the best, give it the best, be proud of 
vour department. 

Two men on different days went into the country, 
to look at some farm land. The first stopped at a farm 
house and inquired of the old farmer how long he had 
lived there. ‘‘About twenty years,’’ he answered. 
‘‘What kind of people live around here?’’ the buyer 
asked. ‘‘What kind of people live around where you 
eame from?’’ replied the farmer. ‘‘Oh, they were 
mean, stole and cheated, pretty bad people in general.’’ 
‘Well, that’s the kind of people iiving here,’’ said the 
farmer. The next day the other man came to the same 
farmer and asked him what kind of people lived around 
there. The farmer asked him what kind of people lived 
where he did, and he replied that they were good, honest 
people, all attended church, paid their debts and were 
a pretty good class of people. ‘‘That’s the kind of 
people that live around here,’’ says the farmer—and 
so the lumber company, like the town, is all right. Its 
facilities and material and officers are the best. 

Always speak well of the company and the depart- 
ment that you represent. Be loyal at all times and 
under every condition. What transpires in your de- 
partment keep to yourself. 


hundreds 





Harry HvuNTER, 
With the Idaho Lumber Company. 
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THE LARGE tie and timber creosoting plant of the 
Kl Paso & Southwestern Railroad at Alamogordo, N. M., 
will soon receive a shipment of 200,000 cross ties from 
mills in east Texas. These ties will be stored pending 
the arrival of a shipment of creosote from Europe with 
which to treat them. It is not know when the creosote 
will reach Alamogordo. There are now 70,000 ties stored 
at the plant awaiting treatment. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


Experts Are Practically Unanimous on Many Essentials to Good Results—The Pacific Northwest Offers Two Especially 
Good Letters—Carpenters’ Organization Enters the Contest Vigorously. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR. 

In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 
28 was printed a letter from C. J. Platt, of Red Cloud, 
Neb., giving nine pointers on shingle laying. In the 
eighth paragraph of this letter appeared this sentence: 
‘Chimney openings through roof must be made exact 
slant of roof and exact size of chimney.’’ This should 
have read: ‘‘Tin flashing around chimney openings 
through roof’’ ete. 


A RCOF THAT WILL LAST. 
SPRAGUE, WASH. 

I have been very much interested in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S contest on how to make a good shingle 
root, and I believe the information contained in the 
various articles that have been written on this subject 
will be of great benefit to the shingle industry as well as 
to all dealers in and users of wood shingles. I herewith 
offer my contribution to the contest: 

Use rafters of good, sound material and of the proper 
dimensions to give the strength required, this to be 
determined by the length of span and weight to be 
carried; space either 16 inches or 2 feet centers, and 
support sufficient to keep the roof from sagging. 

Use good sheathing, either 1x4 or 1x6, surfaced one 
side, so as to insure an even surface so that shingles 
will lay flat. Sheathing should be laid 2 inches apart 
so as to give ventilation and thus prolong the life of the 
shingle. 

Always buy the best grade of shingle as a poor one 
never makes a first class roof, no matter how carefully 
laid. Shingles should be laid either 4 or 5 inches to 
the weather, according to the pitch of the roof, with all 
joints overlapped by next course at least 14% inches, and 
joints should not be in line on roof closer than three 
courses. Lay first course double and nail firmly to 
fascia and crown molding. 

Vertical or edge grain shingles should be laid with 
the smoother side up and flat grain with the grain over- 
lapping toward the butt of shingle. Dry ‘shingles should 
be laid at least %4 inch apart, and green over close to- 
gether. Use 3d copper or zine coated nails, using two 
nails to every shingle. All shingles over 8 inches in 
width should be split and laid as two shingles, as wide 
shingles are liable to either buckle when becoming 
soaked with rain or split when drying out as the ex- 
cessive width allows too much expansion and contrac- 
tion. Do not nail farther than % inch from edge of 
shingle as nails placed too far from edge will allow 
the shingle to curl or may come in line with joint in 
next course and then be liable to work out. Nails in 
each course should not be more than 6 inches from the 
butt of shingle. 

Be sure to use good ridge boards and nail them down 
good and solid to the roof. 

To treat shingles effectively the stain or paint, or 
whatever preservative is used, should be applied before 
shingles are laid so as to give entire surface of the 
shingle a thorough covering. 

A shingle roof built as per above suggestions will 
last as long as the nails will hold, and the life of the 
copper and zine nail is estimated at from thirty to forty 
vears. GEORGE W. WHITCHER, Loca! Manager, 

Potlatch Lumber Company. 








POINTERS FROM THE FAR WEST. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

A good shingle roof properly laid is ‘‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.’’ Forever, at least so far as 
the man who lays it is concerned, for it will still be a 
good shingle roof long after he has traded it for grass. 

Care in the selection and use of materials is the essen- 
tial point in roof construction. 

The roof starts with the rafters. Frame them so that 
when in place on straight and level plates there will be 
no sags in the roof. They must be sized, not less than 
2x4, spaced with not more than 2 feet centers, spiked 
solid, and braced as the load requires. 

The roof boards should be good 1x4 SIS strips, spaced 
2 inches apart, and nailed solid with 8d nails. 

3arring solid copper or zine, use a shingle nail heavily 
coated with zine of the old eut variety. Use 3d nails 
for 5 to 2 or thinner shingles; 4d for thicker. 

Use the so-called ‘‘ Premium Shingles.’’ They are of 
vuaranteed grade and thickness. 

There are fire-retarding stains and paints which will 
add to the appearance of the roof. 

Soak shingles thoroughly by standing bunches on end 
in water for two or three hours before laying. 

If shingles are to be stained use dry shingles. Dip 
each shingle in the stain for about 8 inches from the butt. 
Start at eaves of roof and lay first course two-ply. 

Give first course 2 inches projection over crown mold 
and 1 inch projection at gables. 

Lay 16 inch shingles 414 inches to the weather on 
one-third or more pitch. 

Lay 18 inch shingles 41%4 inches to weather on less than 
one-third pitch. 

Do not lay shingles on less than one-fourth pitch. 

Lay 18 inch shingles to 5% inehes to weather on one- 
third or more pitch. 

Use a straight-edge to make sure courses lay straight. 
Break all joints at least 114 inches so that no break 








comes directly over another on any three consecutive 
courses, thereby covering all nails. 

Nail shingles 6 inches from butts and % inch from 
sides. 

Put two and only two nails in each shingle. 

Split any shingle over 10 inches wide and lay as two 
shingles. 

Do not drive nail heads into shingles. 

Lay shingles so that water will run with the grain. 

Lay thoroughly soaked shingles with butts close to- 
gether. 

Allow 4 inch between dry dipped shingles. 


Throw out defective shingles. 

Use 14 inch 26 gauge galvanized iron for valleys. 

Use galvanized ridge roll. 

Use galvanized shingles and flashing around chimneys. 

Finish hips by laying a course of even width narrow 
shingles on both sides of hip, over regular courses. 

A % inch iron pipe punched full of holes and placed 
along peak of the roof will, when connected with the 
water supply, furnish a sprinkler system invaluable as 
fire-protection, also in cooling the roof on a hot day. 

Do not walk on finished roof more than is necessary. 

JAMES L. BROADFOOT. 





That the carpenters are taking more than ordinary 
interest in the Shingle Roof Contest in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN may be noted from a letter received from 
the Master Carpenters’ Association of Milwaukee, which 
is reproduced herewith. As may be noted from this 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the circular 
the association is sending out to each of its individual 
members the Master Carpenters’ Association of Milwau- 
kee will endeavor to secure the best ideas from its sev- 
eral members, and then embody the best of these in one 


MICH G. WINTER, PraesioenT 
WM. J. BUGCHER, Vice-Presiognty 
WM. VAN RHIENEN, Gecrerary 
MENRY FLACH. Jr... Treasurer 


~ CARPENTERS WILL COMPETE FOR PRIZE. 


letter to be submitted in the Shingle Roof Contest. 

This splendid idea should result in giving to the trade 
a very practical plan for making the best shingle roof. 

It will be gratifying to the shingle manufacturers and 
to the lumber trade generally to note the interest being 
taken in this matter of determining how to make the 
best shingle roof by the carpenters of Milwaukee as well 
as by a number of other individual carpenters in various 
localities who have submitted their ideas on how to 
get the best results in laying shingles. 


OSWALD H. ULBRICHT, Fin Sacv 
49 261TH Street 


Master aii 
Carpenters’ Assoriation 


INCORPORATED 1904 


of Milwaukee, Wisronsin 


456 Broadway 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen- 


Milmauker, September 6, 1915. 


e It may perhaps be of interest to you to hear that your prize offer on 
How to Make a Good Shingle Roof" has generated quite a lot of enthusiasm among 
the members of the Milwaukee Master Carpenters' Association. 


At our last regular meeting the undersigned submitted the proposition 
@s outlined in your issue of June 26, and after an animated discussion of the 
matter by those present the secretary was instructed to invite all members to 


appear at the next meeting fully primed 
once and for all time. 


and prepared to settle this case for 


Enclosed herewith please find a copy of a circular letter which is 
being mailed today to all members and which enumerates some of the most important 


points involved. 


As soon as the questions have been fully masticated and sifted you will 
receive the net result so that your judges will have no trouble whatever about 


making the proper award, 


Very respectfully yours, 
MASTER CARPENTERS' ASSOCI ATION 


MASTER CARPENTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MILWAUKEE. 
September 6, 1915. 
A cash prize of $50 will be given by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, the “Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth,” for the 
best letter describing 
“HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF.” 


Our members are hereby invited to give their views on how 
to make the best shingle roof. It looks easy, but opinions 
seem to differ widely regarding some of the most essential 
points. 

Therefore, please come to our meeting, next Monday even- 
ing, September 13, and tell us all about laying a shingle 
roof. 

The following are some of the most important questions on 
which we would like to have your opinion. 

Write your answer after each question and bring the same 
to the meeting, where all answers will be discussed. 

‘The answers considered best by a vote of the members will 
be compiled by the secretary and will then be forwarded to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, to compete for our 
association for the prize offered by that journal. 

RAFTERS—SHEATHING—PITCH OF ROOF. 
Distance of rafters, center to center- 
How much pitch should roof have?...................... 
Should sheathing be matched, or only dressed‘ 
How wide should the boards be?......... ay 
Should boards be laid close joints?...............02cceeee 


9 


Or have space between, and how much?.................. 
SHINGLES, 





per 





NAILS AND NAILING. 
What Give ANG Bnd Of MANS ise 6c soc ee cw ce ewe snes s 


PAINTING—CREOSOTING—FIRE-PROOFING, 
Should the entire shingle, or only the butt end, be 





PRAMERR OF STCATOU?. 2c cnc ce cw ec ce cctetesesceciveee 
Should this be done before or after laying?.............++- 
Soe a een ee eT POIs ee RoO eS ea a eer ee: 


OES ESSA ree er toe ee et ee ee seeeeee 
Do not miss this meeting. It will be extremely interest- 
ing and instructive and perhaps we can win the fifty dollars 
($50.00). 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM VAN RHIENEN, Secretary. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








COMMENTS ON SEAMEN’S LAW. 


United States Attorney General Gives Opinion on La 
Follette Act—Most Foreigners Exempted. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—Attorney General Greg- 
ory has rendered to Secretary of Commerce Redfield an 
opinion on the La Follette Seamen’s law in which he 
holds that the section of that act that prescribes elab- 
orate life saving regulations can not be applied to ves- 
sels of foreign registry but that it does apply to ships 
of American registry. The ruling is that vessels of 
foreign countries whose navigation laws ‘‘approximate’’ 
those of the United States are not subject to the law. 
Department of Commerce officials say that practically 
every maritime country has navigation laws approximat- 
ing those of this country. 

The Attorney General has not yet passed on those see- 
tions of the act that have to do with the punishment of 
sailors which conflict with certain treaties of certain 
foreign nations. The opinion does not affect Section 
13 preseribing standards of seamanship and language 
tests. The Attorney General says: 

I am of the opinion that when not actually carrying pas- 
sengers, neither foreign cargo nor foreign passengers are 
subject to the provisions of the section. Only foreign steam 
vessels carrying passengers from any port in the United 
States to any other place or country are so subject. 

To this latter rule, however, exception must be noted 
in favor of a vessel belonging to a country whose in- 
spection laws at the time of the voyage approximate 
our own and which accords to our vessels the like privil- 
ege of home inspection, provided such vessel is (1) 
possessed of an unexpired inspection certificate properly 
issued under and evidencing compliance with such for- 
eign laws or (2) where its certificate so issued has ex- 
pired it has properly obtained in lieu thereof from the 
Seeretary of Commerce a special permit to depart from 
a port of the United States. 

In another opinion Solicitor Thurman held today that 
the inspection provisions of the new law do not apply 
to foreign built ships admitted to American registry 
under the President’s proclamation suspending survey, 
inspection and measurement laws to allow registry of 
those vessels. 

According to Solicitor Thurman the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion will exempt from the provisions of the 
act the vessels of practically all of the great maritime 
nations. 

Solicitor Thurman’s second opinion will exempt 165 
vessels of 565,512 tons now under the American flag. 





URGES EXTENSION OF FACILITIES. 
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Secretary of Treasury Summarizes R 
for Development of South American Trade. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—Urging the establish- 
ment of joint agencies of Federal Reserve Banks in Latin- 
American countries and renewing his recommendation 
that the United States Government get behind shipping 
legislation for the promotion of foreign trade, Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo has transmitted to President 
Wilson his report of the proceedings and conclusions of 
the Pan-American Financial Conference held here late in 
May, attended by prominent business men of this country 
and of eighteen Latin-American republics. 

The recommendations of Secretary McAdoo are sum- 
marized as follows: 

First—That the twelve Federal reserve banks establish 
promptly joint agencies in the leading cities of all the coun- 
tries of Central and South America for the purpose of pro- 
viding enlarged credit facilities, as outlined in the first part 
of this report. 

Second—-That the Government of the United States pro- 
vide promptly the necessary steamship facilities by subscrib- 
ing the capital stock of a corporation organized for the pur- 
pose of owning and operating the necessary steamship lines. 

Third—That the International High Commission on Uni- 
formity of Laws be granted an appropriation of $25,000 to 
carry on the important work it has undertaken and repre- 
sent the United States in the meeting of the International 
High Commission of all the Latin-American republics. 

Fourth—That a Pan-American financial conference be held 
annually in the City of Washington and that the Congress 
authorize the President to extend invitations to the republics 
of Latin-America to attend a financial conference in the 
City of Washington during 1916, and that an appropriation 
of $50,000 be made for said conference. 

Secretary McAdoo takes the position that the extension 
of credit facilities in Latin-American countries through 
the Federal Reserve system would inure to the benefit of 
the United States as well as the republics to the south. 
He declares that the suggestion made during the confer- 
ence heid here last spring that the national banking laws 
be so amended as to permit national banks to become 
stockholders in an independent bank with foreign con- 
nections is inferior to the plan which he now proposes. 
In this connection Mr. McAdoo says: 

The Federal reserve banks comprise in their membership 
every national bank in the United States, as well as a num- 





ber of leading State banks and trust companies. They con- 
stitute a financial organization of unequaled strength and 
their operations in foreign countries will be for the common 
benefit of all banks composing the system, These agencies 
in foreign countries could, in addition to their banking busi- 
ness, render a great service to American business men and 
bankers by furnishing credit reports and general information 
about trade and finance in the various countries in which 
they operate. 

Mr. McAdoo points out that the Federal reserve act 
authorizes the establishment of such agencies with the 
consent of the Federal Reserve Board, and while the 
banks can not be compelled to take action along these 
lines encouragement by the board may prompt them to 
do so. Aecording to the secretary, entrance into this field 
by the Federal reserve banks will not prevent member 
banks carrying on and enlarging the business they are 
now doing in foreign countries, but the capital and re- 
sources of the reserve banks utilized for the extension 
and promotion of commerce ‘‘ would give them unrivaled 
financial power.’’ 

Diseussing the necessity for better transportation fa- 
cilities Secretary McAdoo says: 

The question of adequate steamship facilities is funda- 
mental and underlies every other question concerning our 
trade and future relationships with the Latin-American 
republics. The quick and effective solution of this problem 
is for the Government of the United States to put itself 
behind a shipping enterprise so that the necessary financial 
support to make it successful will be assured. We can not 
expect private capital in this country to engage in this essen- 
tial undertaking. It is too big at the outset for private 
capital. 

In support of his contention along this line Secretary 
McAdoo says that steamships of the kind he proposes 
could be used as naval auxiliaries in time of war. He 
says the Navy Department has informed him that in 
order to bring the United States navy to its maximum 
usefulness and efficiency in war time there is need of 400 
merchant vessels of approximately 1,172,000 gross tons 
and in addition about 324 vessels of 150 tons each to be 
used as mine sweepers in the event our coasts are in- 
fested or visited by an enemy. 

Only a small portion of the larger vessels that would 
be needed in such a contingency, he says, are to be 
found under American registry. He concludes that the 
wise course is for the Government to create the necessary 
auxiliary fleet and use it in time of peace in the Central 
and South American and other foreign trade. 

The task of the United States branch of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Uniformity of Laws Secretary 
McAdoo characterizes as both great and difficult, and he 
thinks the appropriation of $25,000 which is recom- 
mended is modest but sufficient. In this connection he 
suggests that this commission might study the subject 
of direct cable communication between the United States 
and South America, provided it is given funds with 
which to proceed. This is one of the measures strongly 
advocated in the Pan-American conference as necessary 
to bring about the closest trade relations between the 
United States and Latin-America. 

Mr. MeAdoo thinks that the results of the first con- 
ference speak for themselves and fully justify the appro- 
priation of $50,000 for a similar conference next year 
and annually thereafter. He points out that it is the 
purpose to work in close harmony with the Pan-American 
Union in furthering the trade interests of all of the 
Americas. 


WILL DEFINE UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


Federal Commission Soon to Declare What Constitutes 
Illegitimate Competitive Methods. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8—Sometime this fall the 
Federal Trade Commission expects to hand down an opin- 
ion in a ease involving unfair competition, which will 
be in effect a declaration of the principles of what con- 
stitutes illegitimate competitive methods. The commis- 
sion has received numerous complaints of alleged unfair 
competition and has done more or less investigating in 
each of them, although owing to the rules adopted the 
nature of these complaints and the evidence obtained 
have not been made -public. It is understood that for 
the purposes of its first decision in this matter the 
commission will choose from among these complaints the 
one that most clearly exemplifies the commonest methods 
of unfair competition and one that offers the widest 
latitude for commenting on methods which the commis- 
sioners believe to be prejudicial to the life of competitive 
trade. é 

The Federal Trade Commission act makes ‘‘unfair 
methods of competition’’ unlawful. As a matter of 
fact the courts of this country and of other countries 
have ruled against ‘‘unfair competition’’ for years, and 
have enjoined ‘‘practices’’ by which undue advantage 
was obtained. It is, of course, impossible to say at 
this time whether the commission will seek to go further 
than the courts have done in defining unfair methods, 
for even the members of the commission themselves do 
not know today what their ruling will be. 

One thing can be said with certainty, and it ought to 
be emphasized, that the commission will be very chary 
about putting any restraint upon competition in trade 
that is not manifestly improper. No country is more 


. 





firmly committed to the principle of competition than 
the United States, and if the commission were to do 
anything which could be construed as an-attempt to over- 
turn that policy it would cause a furore in this country 
that would be almost sure to spell disaster for the na- 
tion’s infant regulative body. The question which the 
commission has to decide is extremely delicate. It must 
draw the line between honest and dishonest competition. 
It must state what methods of competition savor of dis- 
honesty, and by inference it must indicate what methods 
it considers honest. 


Decisions Will Be Antagonistic to Some. 

Whatever its decisions may be, they are sure to antag- 
onize some people and that antagonism will hardly stop 
short of trying to break down the commission’s ruling. 
An appeal to the courts from the early decisions of the 
commission on the question of unfair competition is 
almost a foregone conclusion. The commission realizes 
this and for that reason its members are extremely 
anxious to hand down a decision that will withstand 
such an attack, as its initial act in this delicate matter. 
For that reason it is believed that the decisions of the 
courts on this subject will be thoroughly studied and 
applied and it is deemed unlikely that the commission 
will attempt in its first decision to go beyond the prece- 
dlents already established. 

In practically all of the cases of unfair competition 
that have been tried in the courts the plaintiff has been 
put to enormous trouble and expense to obtain the facts 
whereby to prove his case. It is claimed by lawyers that 
these cases are extraordinarily hard to win because of 
the difficulty in obtaining facts. It is understood to be 
the duty of the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
through its own officers or employees whenever a com- 
plaint of unfair competition is made and to ascertain the 
facts, and to rule whether or not the methods used are 
fair or unfair according to the facts thus ascertained. 
Thus it will be that a small merchant or manufacturer, 
who, finding that he is being crushed by unfair methods 
of some wealthy corporation, will now have a tribunal to 
which he can appeal which will bear the burden of ex- 
pense necessary to marshall the facts, whereas under the 
old method of appealing to the courts he would have to 
shoulder that burden himself and in addition he would 
be saddled with counsel fees and other expenses incident 
to litigation. Senator Newlands, in describing this law, 
when he launched it in the Senate, said: ‘‘The bill itself 
constitutes the extent to which society itself in its col- 
lective capacity will move in the direction of protecting 
a man against unfair competition.’’ 


What the Commission Can Do. 

Without passing the boundaries of unfair competitien 
which have already been established by the courts the 
Federal Trade Commission can go a long way. For 
example, if it can show that an advertisement of an 
article is misleading or does not state the truth about 
the maker of that article it can declare that unfair 
competition. If the advertisement is misleading regard- 
ing the locality from which an article comes, that too 
may be declared unfair competition without going further 
than the courts have already gone. The unwarranted 
use of a union or guild label could by the same token be 
condemned by the commission. Another ‘‘method’’ which 
the commission would be warranted in judging to be 
unfair by precedents in court rulings is imitation of the 
package or label or dress of a similar article that is 
offered to the public. The courts have severely penalized 
persons and corporations found guilty of refilling bot- 
tles or packages with inferior goods and palming them 
off on the public as the original products. 

The question of how far the commission can go in 
forcing manufacturers and merchants to tell the truth 
in their advertisements is recognized by the members 
as one that will cause them no end of trouble. It is a 
realm which appears to have unending possibilities and 
probably goes far beyond the power of the commission to 
apply corrective measures. One of the commissioners in 
discussing this subject recently said: 

There are undoubtedly many things in advertising that 
are misleading and even injurious to the public, such as 
fake price sales, misrepresenting the use to which articles 
ean be put, overdrawn descriptions, and thousands of 
other things with which the public is more or less familiar. 
But under the act creating this body the Federal Trade Coni 
mission is limited to the matter of unfair methods of compe- 
tition and it would only be in case such advertising were 
injuring the business of an honest dealer, who did not mis 
represent his wares in any particular, that the commission 
could take cognizance of it. The business of the commission 
is to protect competition in trade against unfair methods 
and not to protect the public against dishonest dealers. 

The commission realizes the difficulties of its task,. and 
if it is moving slowly it is also moving cautiously, real- 
izing that its first decision on this subject is bound to 
be criticized and desiring that the critics shall have the 
least possible exeuse for their complaints. 


— 


IMPORTS SHOW DECREASE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8—Imports for the fiscal 
year of 1915 aggregated $1,674,200,000, a decrease of 
$219,700,000 compared with 1914. Manufactures other 
than food -products account for most of the reduction. 
The total imports of this class of article for 1915 was 
$574,200,000, a falling off of $194,900,000 from the pre- 
vious year. Imports of crude materials used in manu 
facturing also decreased, the total for 1915 being $575,- 
100,000 as compared with $632,800,000 for the previous 
year. The domestic demand for this ciass of foreign 
merchandise increased toward the close of the year and 
in June, the closing month, imports were 20 percent 
more than in the previous June. Imports of foodstuffs 
for the 1915 fiseal year were $518,800,000, an increase of 
$42,200,000 over 1914. Cane sugar imports showed the 
biggest increase of all, the imports for 1915 being 
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$174,000,000 compared with $101,600,000 for the previ- 


ous year. India rubber increased $11,000,000, wool 
increased approximately $15,000,000, meats increased 
$4,500,000, and wood manufactures, $3,000,000. Among 
the articles in which there was a decided decrease in im- 
ports were: Hides and skins, $16,000,000; chemicals 
and drugs, $11,100,000; silk, $17,000,000; fiber manufac- 


tures, $21,000,000; cotton mannfactures, $24,000,000; 
tin, $19,000,000; precious stones, $18,000,000; wood, 
$5,000,000; fertilizers, $13,000,000; copper manufac- 


tures, $20,000,009. 

In spite of the embargo on German dyestuffs the im- 
portations for 1915 were $9,200,000 as compared with 
$9,400,000 for the previous year. 





FIRE LOCKOUT STATION SUCCESSFUL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—Officials of the Forest 
Service and the Weather Bureau are keenly interested in 
the success of the fire lookout station established six 
weeks ago on the summit of Mount Hood in Oregon, 
where a daring lookout, living under arctic conditions 
above the cloudline, has detected thirty fires and spread 
the alarm to the fire-protection organization in time 
to prevent any considerable damage. 

This lookout station is 11,225 feet above sea level. 
Its establishment was opposed by some Forest Service 
officials on the ground that the lookout would be fre- 
quently, if not constantly, above the clouds, which would 
completely obscure the vision and render the station 
worthless. In most regions of the western country the 
higher peaks are not used for lookout stations for 
the reason that atmospheric conditions too frequently 
interfere. Atmospheric and meteorological conditions on 
Mount Hood apparently are different. It is now pro- 
posed to make a careful investigation for the purpose 
of determining just what causes the difference in these 
conditions surrounding this famous peak. 

On account of its location in the very heart of the 
Caseade range, overlooking one of the most picturesque 
regions in the country, as well as enormous values in 
timber and watershed covering, Mount Hood is regarded 
as one of the most important points of observation in 
the entire national forest system. It is for this 
reason that Forest Service officials are so gratified over 
the ‘‘unqualified suecess’’ of the Mount Hood station. 
The lookout at this station is a real mountaineer. To 
reach the summit it was necessary for him to climb 
the last four miles, from the timber line, through ice 
fields and precipitous cliffs, requiring the aid of ropes 
and ladders, and to make several trips in order to pack 
on his own back the various articles required to maintain 
himself on the perpetually snow-clad peak. 

iid 

FOREST INFORMATION BOOK DISTRIBUTED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—The Forest Service is 
now distributing a pocket edition of ‘‘The Use Book,’’ 
which contains valuable information for all forest users. 
Heretofore this publication has been printed in larger 
form and not neariy so convenient for carrying about. 
The Use Book covers important matters affecting the 
forests and persons who desire to make any use of the 
national forests will find in it valuable information and 
instructions... The paper-hound pocket edition contains 
160 pages. The information includes the addresses 
of the district national forest headquarters, the names 
and leeation of ali-national forests and the headquarters 
of the supervisors. Any information not contained in 
The Use Book may be readily obtained from district 
officers, supervisors and other forest officers. 








ASSOCIATION WILL FIGHT RATE INCREASES. 


ASHEVILLE. N. C., Sept. 5.—The Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Association will, as an organization, 
make a strenuous fight against the proposed increase in 
rates on all lumber in the rough which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now considering. Members of 
the organization, at their regular meeting held here yes- 
terday, decided to send a committee to Chicago to con- 
fer with the lumbermen from all sections who will meet 
there September 15 to discuss the questions propounded 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and another 
committee will go to Washington to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Railway and other roads 
interested in the present fight with a view to convincing 
the commission that the present rates in effect are 
fair to all. George L. Forester, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and W. O. Riddick, president, will attend the 
Chicago meeting. Secretary Forester, President Rid- 
dick, Frank Buell and Frank E. Johnson, of Asheville, 
and George Hutton, of Hickory, will comprise the com- 
mittee making the trip to Washington. 

Between the present time and the time set for the 
handing down of a decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the local organization hopes to have its 
arguments in due form, and to be prepared to make a 
strenuous fight for the principles which it represents. 
All the members present at the meeting yesterday were 
highly enthusiastic over the prospect of taking up the 
fight and each member present declared himself satis- 
fied to meet an extra assessment to carry out the plans 
of the organization. 





PRCMINENT ARCHITECT IS CONFESSED 
INCENDIARY. 

New Beprorp, MaAss., Sept. 8.—Egbert G. Bullard, 
one of the most prominent architects of this city, has 
confessed to the police that he was the incendiary who 
set fire during the last year to at least seven bu'‘ldings, 
with an aggregate loss of about $300,000. After his 
confession the architect was arraigned in court and com- 
mitted to the Taunton Insane Asylum for observation, 
and the case of arson against him was continued until 
November 13. One of the recent fires he admitted being 
responsible for was that at the wharf of the Central 
Lumber Company. 











COMMISSION MODIFIES ITS REPORT. 


Some Rates Reduced Slightly While Others Are In- 
creased—Other Modifications Denied. 


{By ODELL.] ; 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7—A more extended ac- 
count of the formal opinion handed down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week than it was pos- 
sible to send for the last issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is given herewith. It modifies its original re- 
port in the case involving rates on lumber from southern 
points to Ohio River crossings and other destinations 
‘*for the purpose of aligning the rates of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad to St. Louis from stations on its 
line south of Decatur, Ala., with the rates of the other 
lines serving the same general territory; also to permit 
the rates from Helena, Ark., to Cairo, Ill., and St. 
Louis, Mo., to be increased to the Memphis basis.’’ 

The carriers requested certain other modifications of 
the commission’s original report in this case, which were 
denied. In its opinion modifying the original report 
as above the commission says: 

In the original report we permitted the respondents to 
increase their rates to the north bank Ohio River points 
from the territory east of the Mississippi River in those 
instances in which such increases were necessary to effect 
a spread of 1 cent per 100 pounds between opposite points 
at the same crossing. No increases to south bank points 
were permitted. We are asked to modify our findings so as 
to permit an increase of % cent per 100 pounds in the 
rates from Mississippi Valley territory to Louisville, Ky., 
a south bank point, in order that the rates to Louisville and 
Cincinnati may conform to our findings in Norman Lumber 
Company vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. 
The present rate from Memphis, a typical point of origin, 
to Louisville is 12 cents. ‘The rate to Cincinnati is 3 cents 
higher than the rate to Louisville. In the case just cited 
we held that the rates on lumber from Mississippi Valley 
territory to Louisville should be 3% cents less than those 
contemporaneously maintained to Cincinnati from points 
within 500 miles of Louisville. 

To maintain the proper relationship between the Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati rates, and at the same time make 
the Cincinnati rates 1 cent higher than the rates to the 
opposite Ohio River crossings, using Memphis as a typical 
point, the carriers proposed to increase the rate to Cin- 
cinnati from 15 to 16 cents and the Louisville rate from 
12 to 12% cents. The commission held that the pro- 
posed rates to south bank crossings were not shown to 
be reasonable. If the commission adheres to its finding, 
it announces it will be necessary for the respondents to 
make the following adjustment, again using Memphis as 
a typical point: 

Increase the rate to Cincinnati from 15 to 15% cents; 
reduce the rate to Covington and Newport, Ky., from 15 to 
14% cents and leave the Louisville rate at 12 cents. 





Continuing, the commission says: 


It will be observed that this permits an increase of %4 
cent in the rates to Cincinnati and necessitates a reduction 
of % cent in the rates to Covington and Newport, and the 
reduction to the latter points must also be made in the 
rates to a number of intermediate points taking the same 
rates. The respondents prefer that the Louisville rates be 
increased 1%4 cent, so as to permit an increase of 1 cent in 
the rate to Cincinnati. We have not been convinced, how- 
ever, that our original finding should be modified. We 
assumed in our original report that the relationship between 
the rates to Louisville and Cincinnati prescribed in the 
Norman Lumber Company case would be maintained, and the 
facts which the respondents now advance were before us and 
were fully considered when the case was originally sub- 
mitted. We therefore adhere to our original finding that the 
proposed rates to south bank crossings are not shown to be 
reasonable. 

In our original report we held that the carriers operating 
east of the Mississippi River had established the reasonable- 
ness of certain proposed increased rates to St. Louis from 
Mississippi Valley territory and southeastern territory, but 
we held that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad had not 
established the reasonableness of the proposed rates to St. 
Louis from stations on its line. Our attention is directed 
to the fact that an anomalous situation has resulted. The 
territory in the vicinity of Birmingham, <Ala., for example, 


is served by the Alabama Great Southern Railroad, the 
Central of Georgia Railway, the Illinois Central Railroad, 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and several other lines. We 


held that the rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds to St. Louis 
proposed by these carriers was shown to be reasonable, but 
that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which serves the 
same territory and whose distances to St. Louis are greater 
than the distances via most of the other lines, had not shown 
its proposed rate of 20 cents to St. Louis to be reasonable. 
A somewhat similiar situation has developed in southeastern 
Alabama, in the territory served by the Central of Georgia 
Railway and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The evi- 
dence of record shows that the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road's rates to St. Louis from stations in groups 1 and 2, as 
defined on page 699 of our original report. should not be 
lower than the rates of the other carriers serving the same 
territory, and we therefore modify our original report to the 
extent of permitting the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to 
increase by not more than 1 cent per 100 pounds its rates 
to St. Louis from stations on its line in groups 1 and 2. 

In our original report we denied generally the proposed 
increases to Cairo, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., from the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River. Helena, Ark., is located 
in that territory. We permitted the rates from Memphis 
to the north bank Ohio River points to be increased to the 
extent that such increases were necessary to make the rates 
to the north bank points 1 cent higher than the rates to 
opposite points, and an increase of % cent per 100 pounds 
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was permitted in the rate from Memphis to St. Louis. Oui 


attention is now called to the fact that under our findings 
the rates to Cairo and St. Louis from Helena will be from 
% cent to 1 cent lower than the rates from Memphis, al 
though the distance from Helena is greater. The Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad reaches Helena, and lumbei 
originating at Helena and destined to Cairo or St. Louis is 
hauled by that carrier through Memphis. Memphis and 
Helena have for some time taken the same rates to thes: 
points. We therefore modify our original finding to th 
extent of permitting the respondents, so far as they partici- 
pate in the transportation, to establish rates from Helena 
to Cairo and St. Louis not in excess of the rates from 
Memphis to the same points approved in our original report. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad requests further con 
sideration of our finding that its proposed rates from Mem 
phis to Louisville, from Nashville to Louisville, and from 
Nashville to St. Louis are-not shown to be reasonable. It 
is maintained that the‘rates of this respondent compare 
favorably with certain rates of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway found reasonable in our report. It is 
further said that the latter carrier may be unable to estab- 
lish some of the proposed rates because of the necessity of 
meeting the lower rates of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. Upon further examination of the record we adhere 
to our original finding that the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road has not established the reasonableness of the rates in 
question, 


ORDERS SUSPENSION OF SCHEDULES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—The commission has 
issued an order suspending from September 29 until 
March 29, 1916, the operation of schedules contained in 
tariffs filed by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Frisco railroads, naming increased 
rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates, in ear- 
loads, from points in Arkansas and Missouri to Milwau- 
kee and destinations taking the same rates. The operation 
of these proposed increased rates was previously sus- 
pended from June 1 until September 28, pending a thor- 
ough inquiry by the commission to establish or disprove 
their reasonableness. 

The commission has issued an order further suspending 
from September 21 until March 21 tariffs stating in- 
creased rates on carload shipments of paper and com- 
modities taking the same rates in Official Classification 
territory. The commission originally suspended these 
tariffs pending a thorough investigation, which has not 
yet been completed. The only exception is supplement 
No. 3 to Lake Erie & Western tariff, I. C. C. No. 2680, 
which cancels certain commodity rates on corrugated 
strawboard from Fort Wayne and Muncie, Ind., to East 
St. Louis, Ill. This cancelation was permitted by the 
commission to become effective September 10. 

The suspended tariffs cover carload shipments of 
wrapping paper, writing and news print paper, box- 
board, binder board, strawboard, building and roofing 
paper and roofing composition, the operation of which 
was suspended from May 24 and later dates to Septem- 
ber 21. 

The Julius Seidel Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
has filed a complaint against the Chicago & Fastern 
Illinois, Missouri Pacific and Chicago & North Western 
railroads, alleging an overcharge on a carload shipment 
of common pine lumber from St. Louis to Dundee, Tl 
Charges aggregating $49.21 per 100 pounds were col- 
lected. Complainant declared this was $20.65 in excess 
of what would have been a reasonable rate for the move 
ment, and asks for reparation in that amount. 








NEW BRANCH OF THE ST. PAUL IN SERVICE. 


Tacoma, WaSH., Sept. 4.—Loeal officials of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company an- 
nounced this week that regular freight service would 
begin September 3 over the entire length of the new 
Willapa Harbor branch. Passenger service will be es- 
tablished September 20. The line is 66 miles long and 
has cost $3,000,000. It runs from the Grays Harbor 
branch at Maytown on through Centralia, Chehalis, Doty 
and other towns into Raymond. Assistant General 
Freight Agent Samuel Wilson announces that the first 
train out of Raymond will be a lumber special that will 
include cedar shingles, a shipment of spruce for Eng- 
land for aeroplane making and fir factory stock and 
yard stock for middle western points. 





STEAMSHIP READY FCR SOUTHEASTERN 
TRAFFIC. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 4.—Within a week or two 
the new lumber steamship William O’Brien, built espe- 
cially for the lumber carrying trade by the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company, will make her maiden trip to the 
company’s new plant at Eastport, twelve miles below 
Jacksonville,.on the St. Johns River, where she will 
load with a eargo of 3,000,000 feet of lumber in pack- 
age form and make her first trip to the company’s dis- 
tributing yard in New York. 

It so happened that the William O’Brien was com- 
pleted shortly before the sawmill was cutting lumber 
and before the giant loading wharf was completed. 
For this reason the steamer was chartered for special 
hauling on the Pacifie coast, from where she is now 
returning. The loading wharf at the plant is now 
completed and enough dry lumber is already assembled 
to make a first cargo. Lumber is now being manufac- 
tured and dried so rapidly that the William O’Brien 
will be able to buckle right down to steady trips be- 
tween this port and New York. 
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FORESTERS 10 HAVE A BUSY WEEK. 


Taree Organizations Will Hold Meetings at 
the Big San Francisco Exposition. 








), T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & 
(conservation Association, has completed the program 
for the coming annual,meeting of that organization in 
the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, 
V'anama-Pacifie Exposition grounds, San Francisco, be- 
vinning Tuesday morning, October 19. That week will 
be a lumbermen’s, timbermen’s and loggers’ week. On 
Monday, October 18, the society of American Foresters 
has a meeting, and on Thursday will be held the 
Pacifie Logging Congress, which will consist of a one 
day’s business meeting, followed by a special train 
trip to the redwood country, visiting the plant of 
the Pacifie Lumber Company, at Scotia, on the way up 
and at Eureka looking over several of the big red- 
wood mills, ineluding that of the Hammond Lumber 
Company at Samoa, across the bay, and also going into 
the Hammond Lumber Company’s timber to view the 
logging. After being banqueted at Eureka Saturday 
night the party will return to San Francisco Sunday 
afternoon. 

The whole week beginning October 18 is therefore 
tuken up with timber and logging meetings in San 
Francisco and it is expected these will be attended 
by many from the entire western country, as well as 
some from the east. The second day’s session of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association will be 
presided over by the American Forestry Association 
and will be a sort of a joint meeting of the two 
organizations. The concluding address will be given by 
H. 8. Graves, chief forester of the United States. The 
program for the forestry meeting is as follows: 

Tuesday Morning, October 19. 
(Forest Protection Day.) 


10:00 Call to Order and Opening Address...... 10 minutes 
President A. L. Flewelling. ae: 
10:10 Treasurer's Report ....csccccsccscccses 5 minutes 


Secretary-Treasurer C. M. Cornwall. 
10:15 The Year's Lessons in Private and State 
Protective Work: Report on work of 
association and summary of season's 
fire effort, losses ete. on the Pacific 
PERN ro eyro so) wha lata ss aac de 3 alele ole ae e eala'.'6 wre 1 
Forester E. T. Allen. 
10:30 The Government’s Experience and Fore- 
“east: Summary for the three western 
Forest Service districts. 
A. S. Peck, U. S. Forest Service. 
10:45 What the Season Taught British Colum- 
? Hise eee cis ee rrcia ere acetone be ei shaceleuiinnnce:s 10 minutes 
R. BE. Benedict, B. C. Forest Service. 
Fire Weather Forecasts; Where and How 
They Prove Effective: Report on 1915 
experiment, with conclusions concern- | 


minutes 


o 


a 
iad! 


ine future practice. <2... cee ce ees 20 minutes 
E. A. Beals, U. 8S. Weather Bureau. 
NMA AIRS a ao eee ares sha cae we aye aie aati 20 minutes 
11:35 Railroad Fires: An Actual Record and 


What it Proves: Result of investiga- 
tion ordered by 1914 meeting. ewe 
Report of committee..........2s.eeeeee 15 minutes 
RA MCRENOIR Sc oicrc(p oic o's ¢ojo ase eisns aie oi se. ¢ e30,913 20 minutes 
:10 Committee appointments ectc............ 5 minutes 
215 Adjourn for lunch. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


:00 Forest Protection and Modern Invention : 
Trend toward modernizing fire work up 
to the minute and increasing man-power 
by appliances. Probable future use of 
aerial telegraphy or telephony, helio- 
graph, aeroplanes, observation devices, 
extinguishing apparatus etc........... 2 

Coert DuBois, U. S. District Forester. 
ee are reer eee sees 

:45 The Psychology of Sentiment Making: 
Analysis of various public mind-attitudes 
and corresponding use of different pub- 
licity and educational methods........ 2 

E. T. Allen. 4 
WSO OG ee y sae et se sibloiss alee emsielsie gore eie-ece 20 minutes 

3:25 The Business End of Codperative Fire 
Work: Practical working detail of econ- 
omy possible in using patrol forces, 
meeting fire costs, commissary and_ac- 
count keeping, using Weeks Law 
funds, issuing publicity material, ete. .2- 

A. W. Laird, president Northern Idaho 
Forestry Association. - : 
Discussion ..... Piste tank Stel Se EAPC CRNT OIG 25 minutes 
:15 Compulsory Forest Protection: Good and 
bad points of tendency everywhere to- 
ward laws compelling patrol by forest 
owners, removal of slash nuisances and 
payment of fire-fighting costs by those 
PERDOMINC: ois 5 iss ob cles o.5 sn sso s1erei5 0) + +20 
Cc. S. Chapman, Oregon Forest Fire 
Association. ae 
DOE GAS eat ORES CRCRCEORORE Se I araraICaG 25 minutes 
Announcement of committee meetings and 
adjournment for day. 
Wednesday Morning, October 20. 
(Forest Industry Day.) ay 

Presided over by American Forestry Association. 

10:00 Relations Between Eastern ahd Western 

Forestry Organizations as the East |. 

Would Like to See Them.......... :---15 minutes 
“Hi. Drinker, president American 

Forestry Association. ; 

‘0:15 Our Relations as the West Would Like to 

ER acceso 10 
F. C. Knapp, vice-president Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association. E 
:25 What the Magazine Can Do to Help..... 10 minutes 
P. S. Ridsdale, editor American For- 
estry. 
10:35 Organization by Forest Owners in ‘the 
East: Extent and activities of protec- 
tive associations in lake States, Atlantic 
States and Canada..........cceceeees 15 minutes 
W. R. Brown, president New Hamp- 
shire Timberland Owners’ Association. 

10:50 Can Manufacturers, Timber Owners and 

Protective Agencies Unite to Advantage? 

The growing interest in some plan for 

pooling strength, preventing duplication 

and avoiding so many assessments for 


pol tea, 


—) 


minutes 


5 minutes 





te 


fr) 


minutes 


minutes 


—_ 


minutes 


ct 
Oo 


minutes 


separate agencies .......scsceeseeees 20 minutes 
- H.D. Langille, J. D. Lacey & Co. i 
WABCO T o55c6 doa eu sc fohn ses erbseosnb hid Whe 5.4 wie tie 25 minutes 


~ 


:35 Taxation and Forestry: Are We Talking 
Theory and Neglecting Facts? Ten- 
dencies away from tax reform and to- 
ward single tax, excessive bonding and 


extravagances. How to meet them....20 minutes 
E. A. Selfridge, jr., president Cali- 
fornia Protective Association. 
pS Sr en yee eee ee 25 minutes 
12:20 Adjourn for lunch. 
Wednesday Afternoon. 
:00 Is Timber a Speculative Commodity, A 
Crop or the Necessary but Troublesome 
Sturage of Raw Material’ The stump- 
age problem not as it has been but as 
it will be. Carrying costs, substitutes, 


to 


future values, reforestation ete........ 25 minutes 
George 8S. Long, president Washington 
Forest Fire Association. 
LE eRe ar te eer. 
2:55 Does the Lumber Industry Need Radical 
Reorganization to Protect Both Pro- 
ducer and Consumer? Economic weak- 
ness of present producing and distrib- 
WER WNCCNOOR 5 nice ns oe ce tence cc ects 25 minutes 
E. B. Hazen, West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
BRR SaAIanE RRM or prereset aires. pod okar a aneten'g, av dv sa acose2k 30 minutes 
3:50 The Government and the Lumber Indus- 
Vi a sioters race oictei evel tioi-a's: g:sies. @'aeleejeiaiuye eine 25 minutes 
H. S. Graves, chief forester of the 
United States. 
NN cad occa ws crave. x: se sg eae: oor ocaval a sersle 30 minutes 
4:45 Committee reports, resolutions, election 
. MEEVOrrerr Pitere rT Tere tree Ue 


5:05 Adjournment. 
700 Banquet. 


MANY MEETINGS ARE SCHEDULED. 


Twelve Associations Set Dates—Details of 
‘Southern Conventions. 





September 15—National Lumber Manyfacturers’ Association, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Joint “conference on lumber 
reclassification. 

September 21—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, San 
Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. Monthly meeting. 

September 21-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Central Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

September 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
October 20—American Forestry Association. 
International Exposition, 

meeting. 

October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


Panama-Pacific 
San Francisco, Cal. Special 


October 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Hotel Grune-~ 


wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

November 5—Manufacturing Association of Woodworking 
Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 21-283—Western Retail Lumbermen's Association, Na- 

tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 








NATIONAL BUILDERS WILL HOLD MEETING. 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 7—A big event of this month 
will be the meeting here September 14 to 17 of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owners and Managers. 
The convention will be held in the assembly hall of the 
Piedmont Hotel. Plans for the entertainment of the 
delegates have been made and the local association of 
builders has issued the following statement: 

- ‘The membership represents more wealth than any other 
organization in the United States with the exception of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and consists of owners and 
managers of vast business properties throughout the United 
States and Canada. All sessions will be held in the con- 
vention hall at the Piedmont Hotel. Ample entertainment 
has been provided, consisting of a Georgia barbecue at Stone 
Mountain, theater party at the Forsyth, automobile rides and 
a luncheon for the ladies at the East Lake Country Club. 

All meetings will be open with the exception of the execu- 
tive session. Topics of vital concern to the interests in- 
volved will be presented and discussed. 

Provision has been made for local architects, contractors 
and builders, representatives of supply houses and others 
interested, who are not members of the association, to secure 
badges which entitle them to the entertainment features of 
the convention by registering with Fred Shaefer, chairman 
registration committee, Empire Life Building, and paying 
a registration fee of $5. 

The reception committee wishes it clearly understood that 
the convention hall will be open to all regardless of whether 
or not they are registered, and that the registration fee of 
$5 for local delegates and supply men has been provided in 
— = all those who wish may participate in the enter- 
ainment. ; 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 4.—Departing from its reg- 
ular practice of holding its monthly meetings in Jack- 
sonville, the September meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association will be held in Pensacola Septem- 
ber 21, The meeting will be held at the San Carlos 
Hotel, and a large attendance is expected. At the last 
meeting, held at Atlantic Beach in July, it was decided 
to hold the next meeting at some point in western Flor- 
ida, the place being left open until Secretary Harrell 
had ascertained the desires of the membership in the 
western part of the State. The object of holding the 
September meeting on the west side of the State is 
because the association has a large membership in that 
rection, several of whom have recently joined the or- 
ganization. It has not been possible for these west 
side manufacturers to come to Jacksonville, hence the 
others will go to them this month. It will be a get- 
together meeting to ascertain just what conditions are 
and to discuss the best methods of handling them. 


~~ 


PLACE OF MEETING TO BE CHANGED. 


GRAND: Rapips, Micu., Sept. 7.—It has been decided 
not to hold the September meeting of the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association, as previously . planned, at 
the farm residence of Miss Field, of Ballard Corners, 
where members were to be served with one of her fa- 
mous chicken dinners, Miss Field being unable to accom- 
modate a crowd of that size and the roads being in bad 
condition in that part of the county... A. H. Manning, 
president of the association, is. considering Lamont, 
Mich., as a good town for the meeting and. dinner. 








. 


BIG EVENTS ARE PROMISED. 


Busy Week for the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 7—Next week will be an ex- 
tremely busy one in the annals of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and espe- 
cially for its secretary, O. T. Swan. The week promises 
to be the biggest in the history of the association. 

On Wednesday at Chicago the association will be rep- 
resented by Mr. Swan, A. L. Osborn, chairman of the 
traffic bureau, and F. W. Ducker, the new traffic man- 
ager, in the meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at which traffic matters of various 
associations will be discussed. In the meantime Mr. 
Ducker and Mr. Swan are compiling information to 
present on traffic matters in accordance with the ques- 
tions suggested in a recent statement by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The office of Mr. Swan is preparing an exhibit for the 
State fair at Milwaukee to be held next week, which 
exhibit will be in charge of O. A. King, assistant secre- 
tary. It will include the display of northern Wisconsin 
woods as they appear in the manufactured state in the 
form of doors, veneers and other products. Labels will 
be prominently displayed showing the special uses of the 
various woods and just why they are adapted especially 
to certain uses. For example, there will be strong rea- 
sons given why maple flooring is the best and why birch 
furnishes the most beautiful interior finish. 

On Thursday, September 16, a meeting of the associa- 
tion’s bureau of grades will be heid at Milwaukee and 
probably a meeting of the bureau of promotion. At this 
meeting the plans for the next year for the advertising 
of hemlock, birch and maple through exhibits on various 
oceasions will be discussed and decided upon. This 
subject was reviewed and outlined last week by Mr. 
Swan and M. P. McCullough, chairman of the bureau 
of promotion, at Wausau but they decided to submit 
further consideration of the various details to the entire 
committees. 

Consideration is also to be given to the subject of sup- 
plying material to the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison for fire tests. One interesting feature of these 
tests is that they are not the strictly scientific laboratory 
tests but of a somewhat more practical nature. An office 
is fitted up with wooden door and desks and likewise 
with curtains, books and papers and a fire started. From 
the results it is to be determined if wood is as much of 
a fire hazard as it is generally said to be. 

On Friday of next week will be held the most import- 
ant meeting—that of all manufacturers of hemlock and 
white cedar products at the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee. 
It will really: be two separate meetings, one on hemlock 
and one on white cedar shingles, There is a mutual in- 
terest, however, in that many members of the Northern 
Hemlock association are not only dealers and manufac- 
turers of white cedar shingles but the entire association 
is cooperating with the White Cedar association in 
arousing interest in its product. 

The hemlock meeting is called in accordance with the 
discussion and instructions and resolutions of the asso- 
ciation at the recent Oshkosh convention by the chair- 
man of the bureaus of promotion and grades. At that 
meeting it was pointed out that the future of the hem- 
lock trade is such that there is cause for alarm unless 
intelligent, active measures are initiated immediately. 
Every manufacturer of hemlock has been urged by Mr. 
Swan to attend for the purpose of obtaining basic infor- 
mation. 

The white cedar shingle meeting’ is called by W. B. 
Earle, chairman of the white cedar shingle committee, 
and is extended to white cedar shingle manufacturers 
of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. Mr. Earle has 
organized a market investigation and is formulating 
definite plans to put white cedar shingles into proper 
channels of trade. The notice to the manufacturers is 
emphatic in stating ‘‘that without immediate and effi- 
cient organization of all of those interested in the in- 
dustry, white cedar shingles must pass with rapid de- 
celine into oblivion.’’ 


Big advertising campaigns are to result from the Mil- 
waukee meetings but the association wants the views of 
all members before deciding on anything definite. Four 
main adverse elements in the shingle world are to be com- 
batted. These are: 


1. The cessation of handling by 90 percent of the retail 
yards in the territory where white cedar shingles formerly 
were sold entirely. 

2. The-substitution of composition roofing and composi- 
tion shingles, the manufacturers of which commodities are 
bringing every possible effort of skill and advertising to their 
own products and to the misrepresentation of wooden 
shingles. 


3. The restriction by 
shingles by ordinance. 


cities and towns of the use of 


4. ‘The removal of tariff duty on Canadian shingles, which 
has also allowed the importation into the United States of 
six times the amount. of shingles since the removal of this 
duty as compared with the same period previous thereto 
when better business conditions prevailed in the United 
States. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE LUMBERMAN. 


The following patent of interest to the lumber trade 
was recently issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof can be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,151,892. Sash-making machine. Sern Madsen, Clinton, 
Iowa, assignor to Curtis Brothers Co., same place. 
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For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many yeurs. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYon, Gary & Co. | 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO : 




























Don’t Blame Your Banker For 


Tight @ 


» Money 


and his seeming indifference to A on 
‘ industrial securities without first 7 

i“ impartially sizing up the security a 
you’re offering him. May be the 
stuff is all right, but the way you 
have of showing it is at fault. 
There’s a big difference in assets 
and the thing your banker wants @ 
most to know is your market. To 
what purpose will the money he 
loans you be put. Show him where 
it will broaden your market, how 
it will reduce your cost or more 
firmly establish your business and 
you'll be surprised how easy money 
comes. Particularly does this ap- 
ply to loans on 


Timber 
Holdings 


saw mill plants, pulp mills, veneer mills, 
etc. for, the success of such properties 
are generally dependent almost wholiy 
on management, which if good means 
live assets and growing value; and if 
poor much anxiety and little profit. 
We've proven our ability to show assets 
in a way that establishes real value. Our 
organization covers every phase of lum- 
ber operation even to the negotiating of 


Bond Issues of $50,000 and up. 


We've published a little booklet ‘‘Essential Facts About 
Timber Holdings” which tells briefly of the work we do 
and the scope of our organization. We'll send you a copy 
if you’re interested. 


Ye 
> S q ~- a 


» ¥ ie le we - 


L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 





Baled Shavings and Sawdust 


We have a very large stock on hand 
and can fill all orders promptly. Dry 
Sawdust, Pine and Hardwood, in car- 
load lots. Write us for prices. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co. 
2416 W. 23rd St., -« CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE ALSO BUY DRY SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 


tailer to show es home builders. 


Price $2, tpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET AT INFORMAL DINNER. 





Co-operation and Service Declared Essentials of Successful Business by Speaker—Aged 
Secretary Pleads for Unity of Thought in Association Work. 





Sixty members of the Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s 
Club sat down to one of their informal dinners at the 
Hotel La Salle, Thursday evening, September 2. C. B. 
Moore, who was chosen to act as toastmaster, failed to 
put in his appearance and his chair was filled very 
acceptably by the president, E. 8. Todd, of Aurora. 

Following the dinner there were several talks, all in- 
formal. The first speaker was E. M. Tolles, vice presi- 
dent of the Sheldon School, Chicago, who told of what 
cooperation would do for a firm. He said that co- 
operation applied to firms certainly applied to an organi- 
zation of this kind, for as a unit its constituents could 
fight battles and aceomplish more than if they were 
acting on their own initiative. ‘‘Service’’ was another 
important item in the success of any concern, he said. 
Unless the lumbermen had the codperation and individ- 
ual service of their employees he felt that they would 
not get very far. The fabric of service, he said, was 
made up of confidence, personality and reliability. He 
pleaded for confidence between employer and employee. 
Without confidence, he said, employees were distrustful 
of their bosses, with the result that they are not get- 
ting the best of service. With confidence, however, the 
employee would work for the interests of employer all 
the time and relations would be ideal. In closing Mr. 
Tolles said that codperation was threefold; it created 
confidence among members of the firm, members of an 
association and their employees. 

Edward L. Thornton, president of the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Company, Chicago, said it was a great 
pleasure to be called on to talk to an audience possess- 
ing the intelligence that the gathering before him did. 
He said he had listened with pleasure to the gentleman 
who preceded him, and thought that if the old saw that a 
successful speech is prepared with pain was true Mr. 
Tolles must have experienced a good deal of pain in 
preparing his talk. Mr. Thornton said that there are 
always some troubles to be ironed out among the lum- 
bermen, and he thought that these ‘‘get together’’ 
meetings would do more than any other one thing to 
straighten out these troubles. He told the members 
they could become still closer by joining the Lumber- 


men’s Association of Chicago, either as a body or «s 
individuals. He then outlined the methods on whic! 
the work of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
is carried on. He said it was the oldest and largest 
organization of its kind in the world, and extended au 
invitation to all those present to visit the rooms whether 
they thought of joining or not. 

Bernard Dieter, of Naperville, Ill., gave some instru- 
mental numbers and F. A. Cassidy sang two or three 
songs in an acceptable manner. J. M. Blanchard, man- 
ager of the traffic department of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, outlined the 
work his department is doing, and laid special stress 
upon the service. The Illinois association, he said, was 
doing for the individual members things that would cost 
them large sums of money if they were not affiliated 
with the organization. He asked the members of the 
association who had any traffic troubles to send them 
in to hin. 

George W. Hotchkiss, the venerable secretary emeritus 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, complimented the members on this ‘‘ get  to- 
gether’’ spirit. He said that after the talks of the 
preceding speakers anything he might say would be 
‘‘painting the lily’’ or ‘‘adorning the rose.’’ He said 
he had been in the lumber business for seventy years, 
for forty years having served as secretary, and he 
thought that he had the confidence of all of the mem- 
bers. He pleaded for unity of thought in association 
work, from which he said would come success and confi- 
dence among fellow members. He knew that lumber 
associations paid, and he thought that the Illinois organ- 
ization was entering on a greater expansion. He asked 
for greater use of the traffic and legal departments of 
the organization. 

Following Mr. Hotchkiss’ talk President Todd said 
that a brief time was at the disposal of all of the 
members, and if they had any grievances to air now 
was the time to do it. The members seemed to be in 
perfect harmony with each other, however, for no one 
seemed to have any complaint to make. The meeting 
then adjourned. 





WISCONSIN LOG ROLLING CONTEST IS EXCITING. 





Marinette Expert Secures Honors at a World’s Championship Tournament — Big Crowd 
Watches Gymnasts—Many Stars Participate. 





Eau Cuaire, Wis., Sept. 6—Eddie Olsen, of Mari- 
nette, won first honors in the closely contested world’s 
championship log rolling tournament staged in this city 
today. Terrance Maudrie, also of Marinette, took sec- 
ond place, and John Walker, a brave from the Odonah 
reservation, captured third prize. 

The first events of the day were exhibitions of trick 
and faney log rolling by some of the experts that had 
gathered here for the oceasion. Johnny Murray, of Kau 
Claire, won first prize and T. Johnson, also an Eau 
Claire boy, took second. Murray’s work on the four 
foot pine block was excellent and overshadowed the fine 
showing which Johnson made in his balancing and other 
gymnastic feats. 

Terrance Maudrie and his twelve year old son cap- 
tured first place in the trick and faney team rolling 
events. The two worked in perfect harmony, each seem- 
ing to know instinctively just what the next move of the 
other would be. The young lad won the hearts of the 
spectators from the first and after the first few: moments 
of the contest the result was a foregone conclusion. 

Johnny Murray and his son, the latter 20 years of 
age, were awarded second prize in the team work events. 

The first preliminary in the men’s championship con- 
test was pulled off with T. Johnson and an Indian, 
Summers, as the principals. Summers, well built and 
husky as he was, proved too slow for his cat-like oppo- 
nent. Both men were thrown from the log, but Sum- 
mers was submerged before Johnson struck the water. 
Carl Williams, of Marinette, and Frank Parks, of Lady- 
smith, met in the second preliminary. Parks, a giant 
weighing well over 200 pounds, was thrown in two min- 
utes. 

The after luncheon entertainment began with a third 
preliminary between Johnny Murray and Eddie Olsen, 
the latter winning from the ex-champ in seven minutes. 
This was one of the best bouts of the contest. Speedy 
work on the part of both made the battle an exciting 
one and Murray was finally thrown by fast and clever 
tactics on the part of Olsen only after the latter had 
himself been in danger several times. 

In a bout that lasted ten minutes Gerard, of Mari- 
nette, won from Frank Tompkins, of Eau Claire, clever 
snubbing by the former winning the contest. Johnny 
Murray, jr., won from Walker, the Indian, who later 
captured third money, in six and three-quarter minutes. 
The Indian was apparently afflicted with stage fright 
in this first match. 

Terrance Maudrie and Walter Schell met for their 
second trial, Maudrie winning handily in one and one- 
half minutes. 

Summers was beaten by T. Johnson a second time 
when the latter derailed him at the end of two and a 
half minutes. 


Williams won from Parks in one-half minute. Parks, 
who was formerly well known in this region as a log- 
rolling expert, has seemingly gained so much weight as 
to affect his condition. 

Johnny Murray, sr., was bested for the second time 
by Olsen in exactly one minute. Tompkins won from 
Gerard the second fall, in ten and three-quarters min- 
utes. Johnny Murray, jr., was bested by Walker in 
nine minutes and forty-five seconds, Walker having re- 
covered from his stage fright and come back strong. 
In their third bout Walker won from Johnny Murray, 
jr., in two minutes and a quarter. 

At this point the log rollers stepped from the lime- 
light long enough to see William Baker, of Eau Claire, 
win handily from Pearson, of Marinette, in a fifty yard 
swimming race. The time of the winner was one minute 
fifty seconds. 

A special exhibition in the nature of a comedy act 
was staged between the two heavyweights, the big In- 
dian, Summers, and his giant palefaced brother, Parks. 
The Indian won easily. Maudrie and Gerard were the 
next opponents in the tourney proper, Maudrie winning 
in one minute and two seconds. 

Johnson was bested by Olsen in eight and one-half 
minutes in the best bout of the day, both men exhibit- 
ing great proficiency in snubbing, rocking, and other 
log-rolling strategy. 

Walker, the smaller and more active of the two In- 
dians present, wet Williams in two and a quarter min- 
utes, thereby winning a chance at second money and 
clinching his hold on third place. Olsen wet Maudrie 
in one minute and three-quarters, and immediately after- 
wards cinched his held upon first money by throwing 
Walker from the log in two minutes and fifteen seconds. 
Maudrie and Walker were left to contest for second 
place. After six and a half minutes’ strenuous work 
the former won, thus bringing Marinette a second in 
the contest as well as a first. 

As none of the women who had entered the contest 
appeared upon the scene the-ladies’ events were neces- 
sarily called off, much to the disappointment of the 
crowd. 

Harry Andrews acted as referee, Dr. Douglas as time- 
keeper, and Frank Gruber as scorer. All three are Eau 
Claire men. 

The winners in the various events were given cash 
prizes as well as silver loving cups, the latter suitably 
engraved. About 6,500 people witnessed the tourna- 
ment, which was staged at Half Moon Lake, Carson 
Park. All events were run off smoothly and there was 
no complaint on the part of the losers as to the justice 
of the decisions rendered. The event was held in con- 
nection with the annual pienic and holiday of the local 
trades and labor council. It was preceded by a parade, 
and a band played at intervals during the contest. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ARE BUSY. 





Hoo-Hoo Holds Its Annual—Rate Increases to Be Fought—Two Outings Enjoyed—Fall 
Meetings in Prospect—Philadelphians Confer. 





THE GREAT BLACK CAT IS IN SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 9. 
—The twenty-fourth Hoo-Hoo Annual began in the 
iLumbermen’s Buiiding and House of Hoo-Hoo this 
morning with a smal! attendance from the East but a 
good attendance from the west Coast. 

After an invocation by Rev. W. K. Guthrie, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, of San Francisco, R. A. 
Hiscox, of San Francisco, Supreme Bojum, welcomed the 
inembers, as did also Frank L. Brown, one of the direc- 
tors of the Exposition, who presented a bronze plaque 
to the Order. 

Kk. D. Tennant, Snark of the Universe, responded to 
the addresses of welcome in behalf of the Order, after 
which he presented his annual report, carefully review- 
ing the entire Hoo-Hoo situation and making important 
recommendations as to the future conduct of the Order. 
The following committees were then appointed: 

Good of the order—Harry J. Miller and F. W. Trower, of 
the House of Ancients; Alf A. Rudy, of Tennessee: E. C. 
Robinson, of Ohio; Frank Myers, of Nebraska; A. R. Graham, 
of Utah; George M. Cornwall, of Oregon; R. G. Worster, of 
Missouri, and Guy I. Buell, of California. 

Auditing—-J. C. Ahrens, of California; Cecil Gray, of 
Washington ; William Clancy, of Illinois. 

Place of meeting——E. D. Tennant, of Canada; W. P. Lock- 
wood, of Washington; R. A. Hiscox, of California: L. D. 
May, of Florida. 

Resolutions—Fred H. Gilman, of Washington; Hugh W. 
Hogan, of California; C. G. Bird, of California; Frank 
Minard, of California. 

Press—A. B. Wastell, of California; John Hooper, of 
Canada; George W. Burgoyne, of Illinois; George M. Corn- 
wall, of Oregon; George R. De Vore, of California; Ross P. 

suell, of California. 

Nominating—L. DD. May, of Florida, chairman; Frank 
Myers, of Nebraska; F. B. Purdie, of Missouri; Fred H. Gil- 
man, of Washington; C. S. Brace, of California; L. L. Long, 
of California ; Charles E. Murphy, of Utah. 





Following the appointment of committees adjourn- 
ment was taken until Friday morning. 


_n 


FORESTERS PUSH THEIR WORK. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 8—At a meeting of the East- 
ern Kentucky-Virginia Forest Protective Association, 
held at Jenkins, Ky., last week, it was decided to equip 
the various lookout stations that are to be established 
in the mountain counties with telephones. These ’phones 
will be connected with a central station at Jenkins, and 
when fires break out instant communication may be had 
with members of the fire-fighting organization. The 
lookouts are to be erected at once, as the locations have 
been determined. 

The nursery that the State forestry department has 
been operating adjoining the State fair grounds in 
Louisville will be featured during the State fair, which 
will be held next week. The seedlings have come along 
excellently and the showing of various native varieties, 
now ready for transplanting, is expected to attract wide 
attention. The nursery is to be operated commercially. 








FIFTEEN GIVEN THE HOO-HOO LIGHT. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 6.—A concatenation was re- 
cently held at Edmonton of the Hoo-Hoo of that city. 
Fifteen kittens were initiated and a general good time 
followed the session. The Snark was A. J. MeDonald; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. M. Nelson; Junior Hoo-Hoo, H. E. 
Halsell; Bojum, A. C. Smith; Serivenoter, D. 8S. Curry; 
Jabberwock, J. O. Thorpe; Custocatian, William Bar- 
clay; Arecanoper, R. S. Robertson; Gurdon, G. W. 
Parslow. 





ORGANIZATION OF FEDERATION NEARING 
COMPLETION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 8.—The yellow pine manufac- 
turers and wholesalers division of the proposed federa- 
tion of lumber interests held a meeting Tuesday after- 
noon in the rooms of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to finish the work of organization, but it did not 
complete the work and will meet again next Tuesday 
at the same place. It is hoped that at that time every- 
thing will be in practical shape. The hardwood divi- 
sion and the retailers’ division have completed their 
work and are waiting on the action of the yellow pine 
interests. When the latter complete their arrangements, 
all three divisions will meet and the federation will be 
launched. 





—_—_ 


CLUB MEMBERS FED WITH FARM PRODUCTS. 
LouIsvILLE, Ky., Sept. 8.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club was entertained at its last meeting by P. 
Booker, formerly a well known member of the trade, at 
his country place on the Brownsboro road. Mr. Booker, 
who was president of the Booker-Cecil Lumber Com- 
pany, has been operating a 400-acre farm for the last 
year and has been very successful. The dinner con- 
sisted chiefly of products of his own farm. Preceding 
the meal the lumbermen were taken over the place and 
shown the features of interest. Afterward came an 
informal discussion of business matters, but no regular 
session. Among those present were H. E. Kline, Louis- 
ville Veneers Mills; Edward L. Davis, Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Company; A. E. Norman and A. E. Norman, 
Jr., Norman Lumber Company; E. B. Norman, Holly 





Ridge Lumber Company; T. Smith Milton, Churchill- 
Milton Lumber Company; Edward 8. Shippen, Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Company; Charles Platter, North 
Vernon Lumber Company, and G. D. Crain, jr., secre- 
tary of the elub. 





TO RESUME REGULAR MEETINGS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 7.—After a lapse of two 
months the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club will resume 
its regular weekly meetings Saturday. The accumula- 
tion of business during the two months will make the 
meeting Saturday one of especial interest, since plans 
for the fall and winter are scheduled for consideration 
in addition to the transaction of routine affairs. 





—_—_ 


BUILDERS HAVE A PICNIC. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 8.—The Builders’ Exchange, 
of which many of the retail lumbermen are members, 
enjoyed fine weather Monday for the annual picnic at 
Hike’s Point. A large attendance of material men was 
recorded and the Labor Day outing was one of the most 
successful the organization has ever held. A_ baseball 
game and other athletic sports preceded a chicken dinner. 





YELLOW PINE EXCHANGE WORKING 
VIGOROUSLY. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Sept. 4.—Secretary-Manager 
Frank E. Waymer, of the newly organized Yellow Pine 
Exchange, is spending several days each week out among 
the mills in Georgia and Florida explaining the opera- 
tion of the Exchange and adding new members to the 
organization. He never comes in from a trip to the 
‘‘sticks’’ without a member or two tucked away in his 
pocket. 

Over forty dimension mills are now members of the 
Yellow Pine Exchange, ‘and they all sell their entire 
product through the five jobbers who are also members 
of the Exchange. These are jobbers of large caliber 
and large financial responsibility, and they are the-ex- 
elusive sales agents for the several mills of the Ex- 
ehange. Each mill has a number and the Yellow 
Pine Exchange trade mark is placed upon every stick 
of lumber that goes out. 








LUMBER DEALERS’ MEETING ANNOUNCED. 


W. E. Lyon, secretary and treasurer of the Western 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club, with headquarters at 
Carthage, Ill., has announced that the fall meeting of 
that organization will be held at Peoria at the Hotel 
Jefferson, on Wednesday and Thursday, September 29 
and 30. An interesting and instructive program is be- 
ing prepared for the two days’ session and the mem- 
bers are looking forward to a most successful and en- 
tertaining session of the elub. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS. 


Discusses Waterways Associations and Hears Report 
from Business Men’s Organization. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 4.—After skipping two 
months, the Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of 
Philadelphia held its first fall meeting September 2 in 
the Exchange rooms in the Crozer Building. 

As soon as the required number were present the 
meeting was called to order by President Charles M. 
Chestnut. In the reports of committees the office and 
entertainment committee asked for instructions, and 
the president stated that the directors had thought of 
meeting in October at a later hour in the afternoon, 
and after the meeting proceeding by autos to some coun- 
try club for a dinner and entertainment. The idea 
met with favor and the committee was instructed to 
make such arrangements if possible. 

J. A. Finley, who had acted as representative from 
the exchange to a meeting of the United Business Men’s 
Association, reported on the meeting in the early sum- 
mer, when many subjects of general interest to business 
men were discussed. He reported that it was a live or- 
ganization, with which it was well to be in touch, as it 
considered carefully such matters as transportation, pav- 
ing ete. The report was received and filed, and the 
delegate discharged with thanks. 

Daniel Adams filed a report on a meeting of the At- 
lantic Deeper Waterways Association, which he had at- 
tended fcr the exchange, that brought forth an argument 
on the respective claims of the Atlantic association and 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, both having 
their adherents. It was finally decided that both were 
worthy of support. 

It was reported that the action of the last meeting in 
instructing the directors to appropriate $100 a year for 
five years for the trade extension bureau of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association could not be 
carried out because they had power for only one year. 
Strong arguments in favor of this appropriation were 
made by Messrs. Underhill, MacBride, Hammer and 
Kay, and Mr. Kay amended a motion to subscribe $50 
and made it $100. This matter was held over until the 
next meeting, with notice to be given. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., 


CHICAGO | | 
—<—<— << —$— — _ SSS ESS 


We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
. specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, HEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








Wa. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumdtants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Vegele Olt for peosiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest tch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Ratesr bl Correspond Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 











s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.?.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


NEW YORK 





fw be 94 Wall Street, 





| TIMBER ESTIMATORS _ 











| topo waice ake" NEW ORLEANS ) 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay | 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 

















JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Esiimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Plantiug, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operatiens, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre St. OLD TOWN, MAINE. 




















WASTE ELIMINATION 


Elimination of waste in logging operations. Timber 
Estimates in Canada, United States and the West Indies. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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|_ PITTSBURGH | 
om ey 
Special 

Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 





Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. | 











For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
. Timbers 

) ax. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





The Germain Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for — WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work ee 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || Harpe pote and 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. J 




















| North Carolina Pine | 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


‘same BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


\ a S PITTSBURGH, PA. y) 




















UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoeds in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. Wwe. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS. 





HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 





One Says Co-operate With Wholesaler—Another Claims Salesman of Same Race and 
Religion as Consumers Important. 





MANUFACTURERS SHOULD CO-OPERATE WITH 


WHOLESALER. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

As to how to best promote the sale of forest products, 
would suggest the following: That if the manufacturers 
will turn around and take the wholesale dealer by the 
hand and try to make as good a competitor out of him 
as possible and codperate with him so that he may de- 
mand better prices, it will prove to be one of the great- 
est blessings the lumber industry has ever had. The 
wholesale dealer has more opportunity now than for 
many years past and as the wholesaler is in close touch 
with the market on all items, and compelled to secure 
good prices at all times to handle his business at all, 
you will see that with the codperation of the manufac- 
turers he would be able to get even better prices than 
he now secures. I would also suggest that they might 
arrange to make good reliable and responsible wholesale 
dealers members of their association on certain condi- 
tions—that they have ample cash to handle their busi- 
ness and that their settlements be handled properly and 
keep such dealers in good standing with the shippers as 
well as with the trade, with the understanding that if 
they did not handle their business in proper manner 
they would be listed with all manufacturers and dis- 
missed as members of the association. 

B. L. VAN CLEAVE. 
Van Cleave Saw Mill Co. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SALESMAN. 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 

Having had fifteen years’ experience and finding 
wholesalers generally, as well as retailers, to be very 
lax in this line,.I wish to enter the ‘‘How to Pro- 
mote the Sale of Forest Products’’ contest with a few 
suggestions. In the first place, the dealer ofttimes 
thinks that if he owns a retail yard or a mill that any- 
one that is in the market for lumber will look them 
up, instead of being looked up. Then, if any partic- 
ular size of lumber is wanted for a certain job, instead 
of going out to the woods and getting just what the 
dealer or builder wants, the mill man says he has not 
got it and will try to shove something else on the 
buyers. This has been one bad fault of the lumbermen. 
Next, instead of advertising extensively he waits until 
the customers come to him, and the result is that some 
are waiting yet. 

Now if I had a business that warranted a large force 
of salesmen on the road the first thing I would do 
would be to divide all territory into districts; then I 
would find out what each district demanded in material, 
what kind of language is spoken and what the church 
community demanded. If it demanded an Irishman in 
a certain territory I would place a man of that nation- 
ality there; if it demanded a German I would place 
a German there ete. I would find out just what was 
demanded and manufacture just what was wanted, and 
in this way I would get the trade despite any other 
dealer. I would not have any salesman in my employ 
who was not a good mixer and could not take all sorts 
of abuse and go away smiling. The trouble with most 
salesmen is that they think because they hold a good 
position ‘they can take advantage of it. 

If a man says that he wants a ]0x12x24, get it for 
him. No matter whether it is in stock or not make a 
special effort, and in this way one will gain the confi- 
dence of his eustomers. Be sure that you have your 
salesman instructed in the lumber business so that he 
can successfully meet any argument against lumber, 
and if one says that iron is better than wood show him 
where he is wrong. You mist get to a point where 
you ean meet any man’s argument, whether it be good 
or bad. If a man comes to a dealer and wants a sub- 
stitute for lumber—as lumber dealers are now handling 
a little of everything—the way to overcome this is to 
eall a meeting of home owners and farmers in a cer- 
tain community and lecture to them on the uses of 
lumber and the advantages it has over any other mate- 
rial. Require the man that does the lecturing be forti- 
fied with facts and figures. If the lecture is planned 
to be held in a German community be sure the lecture 
is delivered in German; if it is to be held in an English 
community see that it is given in English. Get the 
confidence of the people. Demonstrate to them and to 
all would-be users of lumber just what can be done 
with it, because it is first necessary to educate the 
people in the uses of wood and then to give them what- 
ever they may demand. 

But first of all you must learn your territory or dis- 
trict to find out just what it needs. If you happen to 
meet a customer anywhere, on the city street, or on the 
country highway, or at the hotel, do not fail to greet 
him heartily, and if he shows a disposition to converse, 
speak with him.and treat him nicely, for you cannot get 
away from the truth that his dollar is just as good as 
that of John D.-Rockefeller. And you will find that a 
salesman who is well drilled in the art of handling .a 
customer, no matter how humble his station, kindly and 
with courtesy will in all likeliness be the. means of 
bringing you a great many customers. 

In my opinion what the lumber business needs is 
salesmen who are boosters and wide-awake; salesmen 
from 35 years of age and up; staid men, who have 
sown their wild oats; men who.are. steady of habits 
and with a keen business sense. Remember also that 
a friendly fellow gets the business at all times. He 





can besides, if he has the confidence of his employer, 
induce him to give the trade just what it wants despite 
any difficulty that may be encountered in doing so. But 
it is essential in order to hold the trade. The manu 
faecturer and dealer should make every effort to please 
his customer and should never take advantage of him 
even when the most tempting opportunity is offered. 
If the people are shown that they can do it they will in 
a thousand different ways use lumber instead of any 
other material; that is, if they can get just what they 
want. I know of a man who went to a planing mill and 
asked the manufacturer to make a rough box for a 
graveyard. He was told that that mill was not in the 
make-to-order business, and advised him to see a ear- 
penter. Now, had this planing mill made the rough box 
and anything came across that fellow’s way later he 
would have said: ‘‘Go to So-and-So; he will fix you 
up.’? As it was, the fellow turned around and went to 
a concrete box maker and had a burial vault made. 

You see just what it means to first study the country 
and see what uses can be made of lumber and just what 
the -buyer wants and manufacture accordingly; but 
above all get the right salesman into the right dis- 
trict and see that he is friendly to rich and poor alike 
so the district he is in will speak of him as one of their 
own. I once owned a mill in northern Michigan and 
got into a Finnish settlement. I employed a clean-cut 
Finnish salesman to go out among the Finns, to tell 
them that they could get from me just what they wanted 
and when they wanted it. Had I gone into that vicinity 
alone I could not have sold a dollar’s worth of material, 
but as a result of getting this salesman I had not stock 
enough to supply the demand and had to go outside to 
buy enough to fill the orders. JOHN VOEGTLIN. 





INSURANCE EXCHANGE PROSPERS. 


Underwriting Organization of National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Grows Rapidly but Solidly. 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has issued a bulletin re- 
garding the work and progress of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange in which 
he says President R. H. Downman, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is sending to 
leading manufacturing firms in the United States a 
personal letter calling their attention to the unusual 
progress made by the insurance exchange. 

Since February 15, 1915, when it began to under- 
write, the exchange has obtained four times the 
amount of business with which it opened. It has 
suffered no losses of any consequence and has enough 
cash in the bank to meet any loss likely to occur in 
the future. The loss ratio of the exchange will in- 
evitably be small. It writes only detached and ex- 
ceptionally high class risks on saw mills, planing mills 
and the yards connnected therewith and the character 
of both the advisory committee and the subscribers 
of the exchange is such as to insure safety and sta- 
bility. The list of members of the committee does not 
contain a name that is not known for sound business 
judgment and wide experience in the lumber manu- 
facturing field. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange is established and guided by leading 
lumbermen who give time and attention without 
charge and is operated strictly at cost solely in the 
interest of the subscribers to whom all savings in 
management revert. All employees work on _ fixed 
salaries, no commissions are paid for business and 
risks are carefully selected with respect to both moral 
and physical hazards. ‘ 





THREE CALIFORNIA CLUBS MEET. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

SAN FRANcIscO, CAu., Sept. 9—At noon today at 
Oid Poodle Dog cafe a joint. meeting and luncheon was 
enjoyed by nearly a hundred members of the San 
Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, the Sacramento Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Club and the Central California Lum- 
bermen’s Club with a number of San Francisco manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and national officials of Hoo- 
Hoo as guests. Karl A. Gotshall, of Ripon, Cal., presi- 
dent of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club, acted 
as toastmaster and several informal talks were made, 
interspersed with music and singing and dancing by 
young lady entertainers, ; 

Among those who spoke were E. U. Wheelock, man- 
ager C. A. Smith Lumber Company, Oakland; H. F. 
Brey, Porterville; A. 8. Carmen, Oakland; E. D. Ten- 
nant, Supreme Snark of Hoo-Hoo, Winnipeg; C. A. 
Thayer, E. IX. Wood Lumber Company, San Francisco; 
Capt. EK. A. Selfridge, Northwestern Redwood Company, 
Wiilets; R. A. Hiscox, Supreme Bojum, San Francisco; 
P. ©, MeNevin, Pacific Lumber Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and J. G. Martin, president San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno. A telegram of regret was 
read from A. L. Porter, Spokane, secretary of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and announcing a 
big lumber products’ exposition to be given during the 
entire week next February in the Armory at Portland, 
Ore., in connection with the annual meeting. of that 
associstion there. 
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FORESTRY BODIES CONCLUDE JOINT SESSIONS. 





ixeursions and Talks by Experts End Successful Annual of New Hampshire Organiza- 
tions—Author of Weeks Act Speaks—Woodlots Discussed. 





PROFILE Housk, Franconra Norcu, N. H., Sept. 3.— 
\n excursion today over the sky line trail of the 
\ppalachian Mountain club and another to the Lost 
River Reservation concluded the most successful annual 
orestry conference ever held under the auspices of the 
New Hampshire organization. The attendance has 
heen the largest in the history of the New Hampshire 
Forestry Conference. 

At the business session the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing vear: 

President—Former Governor Frank W. Rollins, Concord, 

asin George T. Cruft, Bethlehem, N. I. 
Secretary—Allen Hollis, Concord, N. H. 
The annual meeting of the Society for the Protection 
otf New Hampshire Forests, which was held in conjune- 
tion with the conference, resulted in the election of the 
following officers of the organization: 

President—Frederick J, Hillman, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice presidents—Col. George A. Pope, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Joseph B. Wells, Holyoke, Mass.; Charles J. Shedd, Keene, 
N. H., and James Hartness, Springfield, Vt. ‘ 

Secretary-treasurer—James DP, Taylor, Burlington, Vt. 

One of the interesting features of the conference was 
an address last evening by Miss Eloise Gerry, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Miss 
Gerry, whose work as a microscopist has been very 
valuable, spoke on ‘‘Wood Technology,’’ illustrating 
her address with lantern slides. 

This was the seventh annual conference that has been 
held with a view to bringing together on a common 
plane the men interested in forestry from a commercial 
standpoint and the people who look upon the subject 
of forestry from a more sentimental slant as do the 
more radical conservationists, and it was the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests. Other organizations taking 
part were the American Forestry Association, the 
Western New England Chamber of Commerce, the 
3oston Chamber of Commerce, the New Hampshire 
State Forest Commission, and the New Hampshire 
Timberland Owners’ Association. The two main objects 
considered this year were a plan for an extension by 
Congress of the Weeks act and further Federal forest 
purchases in northern New England, and the best means 
tor interesting farmers in the most efficient and profit- 
able management of small woodlands and farmers’ wood- 
lots. 

Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts took an 
active part in the conference. Discussing the act which 
bears his name he talked frankly to the delegates and 


told them that before they could hope to secure an 
extension of the Weeks act to purchase forest reserva- 
tions in eastern States they must study the question 
of ways and means and must not relax their efforts for 
an appropriation. 

Yesterday was devoted to the study of forestry in 
its relation to agriculture. President Fairchild, of the 
New Hampshire State College, presided and the general 
subject was considered by William P. Wharton, of 
Groton, whose paper formed the basis for discussion by 
C. B. Guptil, of Maine; Elbert 8. Brigham, of Ver- 
mont; Commissioner of Agriculture Felker, of New 
Hampshire; Wilfred Wheeler, of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture; L. H. Haley, of Connecticut, and 
Wesley Adams, master of the New Hampshire State 
Grange. 

Professor H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Forest School, 
talked interestingly on ‘‘The Woodlot from the For- 
ester’s Point of View,’’ and Dr, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College on 
‘‘The Place of Forestry in a Rural Policy.’? An im- 
portant paper on cooperative marketing of woodlot prod- 
ucts was read by John C. Orcutt, of the committee on 
agriculture of Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

An address was given Wednesday evening by William 
L. Hall, assistant forester of the United States in charge 
of the purchases under the Weeks act, who spoke on 
‘“The National Forest in the East’’ and ‘‘The Woodlot 
at Home and Abroad.’’ The address was illustrated 
with lantern slides by Prof. J. W. Toomey, director of 
the Yale school of forestry. 

The following morning at the meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests there were 
outings to various points and Herbert Welsh spoke at 
Sunapee on ‘‘Codperation,’’?’ E. ©. Woodbury at Lost 
River on ‘‘Progress,’’ and Senator Allen Hollis made 
an address on ‘‘The Society, and Wild Land Upon the 
Monadnock Mountain.’’ The primeval pine trees in 
Sutton, the reservation in Tamworth and the wild land 
in Conway were also subjects of discussion. 

Following the meeting the company made an automo- 
bile excursion to the national forest on Mt. Lafayette, 
to a thinned woodland and a plantation on private land. 

The directors of tle American Forestry Association 
presented to the conference an invitation to attend a 
conference in Washington on September 22 to discuss 
with the secretary of agriculture the proposition to have 
Congress appropriate $10,009,000 to be used in five years 
in the purchase of land in the White Mountain and 
southern Appalachians for a Federal 1eserve. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


The plan illustrated this week is for a 2-story house of simple and 
substantial design, which contains three bedrooms and a sleeping porch 
upstairs, in addition to bathroom, and which it is estimated can be built 
Downstairs there is a large living room opening into 
also opens on to 
a screened breakfast porch and there is a large porch in front, which 


for about $2,700. 
the dining room, both with beam ceiling. 


is designed for screening in the summertime. 


The living room is very wel! lighted, having two windows opening 
up on the front porch, the three side windows shown in the illustration, 
and a window looking out upon the rear lawn or garden. 
running to the rear of the house is guarded by a gate set in a pergola. 
The carpenter construction of this house offers no particular mechanical 
difficulties and the strueture will suit itself well to the dimensions of 
the city lot or to the more open spaces of the suburbs. 

A somewhat peculiar effect is given to the exterior appearance of 
the house by setting it upon a low foundation, bringing the siding down 
The floor joists, instead of being at 
the sill, are cut in above it, thus giving the usual head room for the 


to within a few inches of grade. 


basement. 


The architect has specified a 314-inch beaded ceiling as siding for 
this house, but it is obvious that if desired ordinary siding may be as 


effectively used. 


Blue prints for this plan will be sent for $1.50, showing elevations, 
floor plans, details and including lumber ‘and hardware bills and stand- 
Electrotypes of the cuts herewith will ke supplied 


ard specifications. 
for $2 in width to fit standard newspaper column. 
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“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following: 


5 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Birch 

3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

10 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

4 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Elm 
5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 

5 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Maple 
2 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Rock Elm 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 

10 cars 1x4” No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ** CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode, 
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MMO MD OI MCL 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


; We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less.- 























TOLEDO, OHIO 


® ce) 




















THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 
gucewrees and Lumber 20... 


Can ship in mixed cars. 


Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 



































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN No. 76, DESIGNED BY W. K. 


JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT. 








SECOND FLOOR. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ROONEY VOWS AN 


Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
Mw 














The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears = ‘ 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


WEATHERBEST Shines 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by , 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 




















WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








7) 
| WHITE 


oak. Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
L Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 











—@ 


CARRYING LOGS ACROSS DAM IS HUGE TASK. 


Bolsk, Ipa., Sept. 7—Above Arrowrock dam in the 
basin of the Boise River it is estimated that there 
stand 3,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber which, 
sawed into lumber, would represent approximately 
$36,000,000. It is owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, the Boise Payette Lumber Company and a num- 
ber of others with smaller holdings. This timber will 
soon be cut, driven down the Boise River and converted 
into lumber at the mills 14 miles below the Arrowrock 
dam and just outside the city of Boise. 

But at the big dam is presented a knotty little problem 
—to lift these logs from the reservoir, carry them over 
the crest 260 feet above the bed of the river and deliver 
them in good condition in the stream below. Nothing 
would of course be permitted to interfere with the main 
object of the dam—the impounding of the 244,000 acre- 
feet of water demanded for the irrigation of 240,000 
acres of rich soil in the Boise Valley. But as the dam 
backs the water for a distance of 18 miles, converting 
the river channel into a reservoir and including both 
branches of the stream, it provides ideal means for the 
driving of logs. It was early agreed that some scheme 
must be devised for lifting them over the dam. 

Under the supervision of Engineer Charles H. Paul, 
his assistant, Walter R. Young, designed an equipment 
based on principles used where scientific logging is 
done. This has a maximum eapacity of 60,000,000 feet 
for the period of sixty days in summer, when the water 
in the reservoir is within forty-five feet or less of the 
top of the dam. At this rate it is estimated that it 
will take fifty years to lift over the entire 3,000,000,000 
feet. 

By this equipment located at the extreme southern 
end of the dam logs of any size or length will be taken 
out of the reservoir by means of a cable lift and de- 
posited on the conerete deck on the top of the dam. 
From this deck they will be fed by a stop and loader 


to power-driven spiked rolls one at a time, the speed 
under the control of the operator. These rolls will carry 
the logs across the dam and turn them over to a bull 
chain with spurs or teeth to prevent sliding. The chain 
will take them down a 62% percent slope at a speed 
of 85 feet a minute and discharge them into a gravity 
chute through which they will slide into the river below. 
As this structure must withstand the elements for 
many years it is built of the best of concrete and steel. 
It is unique in Government construction. Power for its 
operation is now developed by the Government at the 
diversion dam 12 miles below. Later a power plant will 
be established at Arrowrock immediately under the dam. 
This dam, the highest in the world, 348.5 feet from 
the bottom of the foundation to the crest, will be dedi- 
cated with a barbecue and harvest festival in Boise 
October 4. It is finished more than a year in advance 
of the time specified at the beginning and at a cost 
of $2,000,000 less than the estimates. By storing water 
this season, the driest in history, it saved the crops on 
100,000 acres and thus practically paid for itself. 








GOVERNMENT TO BUILD ROAD IN OZARKS. 


Harrison, ArkK., Sept. 6.—The supervisor of the 
Ozark National Forest has just been authorized by the 
District Forester at Washington to start immediate con- 
struction of nine miles of road in that part of the 
Forest lying in Pope county. It is to be joined through 
Dover to the 26-mile macadam highway from Russell- 
ville, through Dover, Scottsville and Hector, for which a 
$100,000 contract has already been let. It is to be a link 
in the proposed Russellville-Harrison highway. The pres- 
ent grade of 15 to 20 percent maximum is to be reduced 
to 7 percent. The funds with which the work is to he 
done are derived from National forest revenues. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The excellent crop outlook continues to manifest 
itself in all parts of the country and should naturally 
assure a healthy condition for the sash and door trade. 
Special work is much in evidence and the big fae- 
tories of the Wisconsin Valley report that, while the 
demand for stock goods has not yet reached normal, 
conditions are gradually becoming better and more 
optimistic reports are being received from their coun- 
try salesmen, who are figuring on a really good busi- 
ness a little later. The volume of odd work is large 
and it is erowding estimating departments in the 
wholesale offices and factories. 

In Chicago the mill men are doing a steady busi- 
ness. Wholesalers say that car trade is not large 
as yet, but mixed cars are causing a heavy reduction 
in initial stocks aad further reduction is looked for in 
carload activity next month. The country retail trade 
is becoming heavier and, with the bumper crops to 
be harvested, should reach normal size. The building 
outlook continues active. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are having 
their hands full to get out special orders on time 
and the pressure of city demand is strong. Country 
trade is beginning to show up but it has been back- 
ward owing to the late harvest. A lively movement 
of stock is expected to develop soon and prices al- 
ready are stronger in expectation. 

Sash and door manufacturers of Oshkosh were 
pleased this week with numerous inquiries about high 
grades of storm sash and several of the plants have 
already booked substantial orders. Assurance is given 
that dealers will stock up heavily this fall. As the 
demand is for the best grades only prices promise 
to remain satisfactory. Orders continue for special 
doors and millwork, while some of the regular stock 
is moving as farmers are beginning to spend money 
from early crops. Prices are stiffening noticeably is 
the general report. 

At Baltimore, Md., business is picking up again and 
with numerous new construction projects brought out 
the prospect is altogether encouraging. There are 
more orders to go around than before and _ practi- 
cally all of the factories are running full time. Some 
even find it necessary to push operations so as to get 
out all the work on time. Prices have shown some 
improvement, competition being reduced, and the out- 
look is considered promising. No rush has developed, 
but a considerable gain in the demand for the products 
of the factories is noted and the future promises to 
bring out a fair volume of business. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door dealers have a fair 
amount of business on hand and the city is con- 
structing about as many wooden dwellings this year 
as last, so the outlook is for fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness right through until colder weather sets in. Coun- 
try trade promises to be good this fall, as the agricul- 
tural sections are getting large sizec wheat crops 
that are being marketed at a fair price. 

Some manufacturers of sash, doors and millwork in 
the Cincinnati territory express fear of cancellations 
of orders for late fall deliveries unless there is a 
change to more favorable conditions for house con- 
struction. There already has been much interference 
with work on houses that were planned for being un- 
der roof by now or very little later. Barring an 
improvement in this direction many contracts must go 
over until next spring. Of course the manufacturers 
are given time to fill in stocks, but a number in that 


territory work exclusively on special orders, or so 
nearly so that stock work is not much of a depend- 
ence for them. At present, however, the mills con- 
tinue fairly near full operation with a good volume 
of unfilled orders. Some mills have been buying 
freely of lumber in anticipation of steady operations 
and the cancellation of any considerable number of 
orders, or even holding them over until spring, would 
result in leaving them with more than the normal 
requirement of raw material, and naturally would 
keep them out of the market later. 

Manufacturers of doors and sash and millwork at 
Columbus, Ohio, report a good demand for their 


products. The demand comes principally from build- 
ing operations. Prices on that line of goods remain 
steady. 


A fairly satisfactory improvement in the sash and 
door situation is noted in St. Louis. While building 
conditions have not changed much for the better 
they are keeping the mills fairly busy with orders and 
an indication of normal conditions is in sight. The 
stock trade is rather quiet but small orders continue 
to come in fairly well and the prospects are improv- 
ing. 

Kansas City manufacturers report that the last 
week has hardly come up to their expectations in vol- 
ume of business. The preceding week brought in-a 
considerably increased trade and the estimating ap- 
parently was maturing into orders with more dispatch, 
but there has been something of a let-up. This, how- 
ever, is regarded as nothing more than a temporary 
condition and with excellent prospects for a good 
business in all lines of industry there is no reason to 
waver and the advances made in some districts a 
week ago are well maintained. The volume of build- 
ing in the city probably will not be heavy ‘this fall 
and much of the country building will be such that 
the demand for sash and door will not be affected so 
greatly by it as would be the case in city building. 

Fir door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
trict find a little slackening in volume, but no more 
than is seasonable and the fall outlook is reported 
normally fair. Door manufacturers of the Northwest 
put into effect September 1 a new list, outlining a 
new method of quoting. It is known as the ‘‘single 
list’’ and eliminates all the many lists previously used 
and is better suited to the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding the manufacture of door products in the 
Northwest. The list was adopted by the door and 
factory products committee of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Door prices, which 
stiffened recently, maintain that condition. 

At San Francisco, Cal., building operations are on 
a small seale. Oakland and outlying door factories 
are operating at somewhat less than capacity and 
prices continue to be rather low. In the Sierras the 
big door factories are operating moderately on white 
pine door stock and shipping to the eastern market. 


The volume of business being done by both win- 
dow and plate glass manufacturers is showing a heal- 
thy improvement and it is expected that the mar- 
ket will be strong until building is checked by win- 
ter weather. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands are be- 
coming less and unless dealers replenish their assort- 
ments shortly, later it will be a difficult matter to 
secure the popular sizes and better qualities. Building 
operations are booming in many cities, permits for 


new structures being issued daily in goodly numbers. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











BETWEEN TRAINS. 


COLLEGE CORNER, OHIO and IND., Aug. 24.—This is 
the most governed town in the United States. It lies 
in two States and three counties, and gets it from both 
sides. The boundary line crosses through the center of 
the village diagonally of the main street. The post- 
office is in Ohio and the hotel in Indiana. Ohio prob- 
ably got the p. o. by being the well-known mother of 
presidents. And of course corn-fed Indiana reached out 
and grabbed the hotel in retaliation. This afternoon 
we were marooned under an awning while it rained, and 
it looked for a while as if most of Indiana was going 
to run over into Ohio. 

As previously remarked, this is the most governed 
town in the U. 8S. Here are a few of the things it has: 
Two governors, with all that goes with them; three 
sheriffs; two mayors; two town marshals. And, of 
course, this presents some interesting complications. 
If the Indiana town marshal car not run fast enough 
a culprit is likely to get across the deadline and out 
of his jurisdiction. But if the other town marshal hap- 
pens to be handy the fugitive may run right into the 
hands of the law again in Ohio. But if he wants to be 
mean about it he can demand to be extradited. Now 
that is a lot of trouble, so it is easier to let him go. 
He is safe to stick around town, just as long as he 
doesn’t venture over into Indiana. It is said that mer- 
chants on one side or the other are constantly getting 
new customers in this manner. 

The electrie light company has a franchise on only 
the Indiana side. The Ohio council will not permit it 
to plant any poles in the sacred soil of Ohio. So there 
are electric lights on the Ohio side of the town only 
as far as wire will stretch without a pole. The two 
town councils do not always agree as to which is the 
best policy for this twin town of theirs, but it gives 
the inhabitants a fine chance to remark that things 
are done better on the other side of the line. As far 
as school matters are concerned, the school building has 
been set right on the State line and the school is bossed 
by a school board of four members from Indiana and 
four from Ohio. This is a great improvement over hav- 
ing two school boards to boss one school. One is 
enough. 





Gas City and JONESBORO, IND., Aug. 30.—This is an- 
other of those twin communities—indeed, they are called 
the Twin Cities. Gas City used to be called Harris- 
burg in honor of a pioneer named Harris, but when 
gas was struck they changed the name of the town and 
named it in honor of the gas. Another town within a 
nickel’s worth of these is Marion. Gas City is damp, 
and it is remarkable to observe how much business the 
other people around have in Gas City. One thing about 
this wet and dry business is that when one spot goes 
dry some other spot seems to get wetter—and the thirsty 
from the surrounding territory make for it like a lot 
of deer at night for a deerlick. 








GREENTOWN, IND., August 31—A year ago at this 
time the earth was covered with four inches of dust 
as fine as taleum powder but not nearly so refreshing. 
This year it was rain; and then the weatherman tried 
to scare up some snow, but he could not quite make 
the grade. 

What the trolley lines do to a railroad when tiey 
get the chance is well illustrated here. The Clover Leaf 
has eut Greentown to two trains a day, because every- 
body trolleys to Marion or Kokomo now. 


THE MEDDLEBRS. 


Why is it we always are anxious to do 
The thing for which least we are suited? 
No doubt that some man is familiar to you 
Who longs to be widely reputed 
For something he couldn’t do rightly at all, 
Forgetting that each has a separate call. 


Why is it, instead of a job in a chair, 
The cripple is anxious to peddle? 
Why is it in somebody else’s affair 
We always are hungry to meddle? 
Why is it I always am eager to do 
The things that I do so much poorer than you? 


The lawyer the lumber would like to reform, 
Our ‘‘trust’’ and our prices exposing; 

If scandal he’s looking for, isn’t he ‘‘warm’’? 
Why doesn’t he do some disclosing 

Of certain agreements concerning the fees 

For trying, for instance, such cases as these? 


Dear, dear, I am doing the very same thing!— 
And knocking the legal profession, 

When not a complaint I could truthfully bring 
On facts in my present possession. 

So cripples will peddle, and people will shout, 

And meddle with things they know nothing about. 





The only way to like your work 
is to do it well; it is the half-done 
work that bores us. 











THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XLVII. 





HENRY B. FISKE, BOSTON, MASS. 


When the Massachusetts dealers in the wilderness were 
lost, 

When a new association they must have at any cost, 

There arose another Moses in a manner that was brisk 

And he led them back to Canaan—and his name was 
Henry Fiske. 


When they build another monument in Boston town 
some day 

To celebrate some hero in the ordinary way, 

They — make it out of lumber, of the yellow tam- 
arisk, 

And there in golden letters put the name of Henry 
Fiske. 


THERE ARE NO BROOKS. 


There are no brooks in city streets, 
There are no brooks that babble by— 
Only dry gulches, narrow, high, 

Into whose deepest crevice beats 
The searching summer of the sky. 


The lure is not the lure of grass 
That brings the weary pilgrim here; 
The dirty pavements breathing gas, 
The treeless plots and alleys drear 
Call not the mortal and the mass. 


It is the gilded call of gold 
That calls us far from better things, 
That calls us from the paths of old, 
The red of rose, the whir of wings— 
For this the very soul is sold. 


My boy, when your own heart re; ests 
That call, and yearns, and almost yields, 
Remember, while with joy it beats 
In gazing o’er your father’s fields, 
There are no brooks in city streets. 


Union, N. Y., August 3. 


This Is the Worst We Can Do. 


Pomona, CAL. 
Immediately upon receipt of this please have the goodness 
and promptness to mail me the motheatenest old chestnut 
you can find in your garret. Just some ancient wheeze that 
seems oldest of them all. Send it to me care of Al Joy, 
Examiner office, San Francisco. Do this without delay, for 
we need them to hang on our chestnut tree we are going to 
plant on the Exposition Grounds American Press Humorists’ 

convention week. . HowarpD C, KEGLEY. 


Of many a.classic, bearded jest, 

The one, I think, of all the rest, 

That really I dislike the best, 

That I would hang upon the chest- 
Nut tree, 


Is that old gag of frequent use, 
That shrivelled gag devoid of juice 
Toastmasters frequently let loose 
When it is time for introduc- 

Ing me. 


They tell this story bald and bum: 

There was a dirner; time had come 

To speak; the speaker he was glum; 

The guests were glad with wine or some- 
Thing stronger. 


The chairman turned to him a bit 
And said, with unintended wit: 
“‘Shall I present you, or permit 
Them to enjoy themselves a lit- 
Tle longer?’’ 








HARDWOODS 


“Special Cut” BIRCH 


Some trade demands fancy1" Birch. We 
have it—Dry Stock—any grade—all of 
log in stock— maximum grade values. 


Other Birch—all grades—1”’ to 3’’. 


Oak—Nor. Red. 150M 1’’ No. 2 C&B. Rail or water. 
Soft Maple Nor. Mich. fine stock 1’°&1%’’ No.3 & Btr 
Hard Maple Mich. Stock—any grade 1"’ to 3°’. 

Bass — Any grade 1’’ to 134”’. 

S. Elm Northern—any grade 1’’, I%{’’, 1%”’ 
R. Elm Choice Stock 1’’, 1%’, 1%“ and 2”’. 
Ash Nor. Black—1’’ No. 3 and Better. 


and 3’’. 


Soft or Hard Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, MARSHFIELD, 


53’ POPLAR 


We have 3,000,000 feet of this 


thickness, also 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 














Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 


ApPrvyo't 














NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. =) 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handles.” 








Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Margminee 












POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 

















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings; 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877, BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 














* 


Any i: You Need? 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 
Hard Maple 


150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 




















250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 

60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 











ll 500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2C & B Beech 15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com.Basswood 
i We can fill orders for any of 
FH the above stock promptly. 
The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 
a BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Somasccsouse EEE] Beet ttt 











Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








For Quick 


SALE _ 


One Million Feet 


— 


No. 3 Hemlock 


200,000 feet of 5-4 


Com & Bet. BASSWOOd 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


= JOHANNESBURG, MICH. a7 




















SILO PRESERVATIVES THAT ARE SAFE 





WATSEKA, ILL., Aug. 18. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Will you please send us a 
copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for March 13, 1915? 
Also please tell us where we can get good experimental 
authoriiy on the use of creosote oi! treatment on wood stave 
silos. What has been the result of such treatment on silage 
and the effect of it on stock? BONHAM & PoRTTEUS. 

[The foregoing query puts into brief compass the 
doubts and uncertainties that have doubtless arisen 
in the minds of many if not most lumbermen who 
have seen the necessity as well as the desirability of 
pushing the sale of silos in their communities. While 
the inquirers. have been specific in asking what have 
been the effects upon the ensilage when creosote has 
been used to preserve the wood utilized in*the con- 
struction of silos, the real question raised is whether 
wood can be so preserved as to make it a permanent 
silo construction material. The writer has been for 
a number of years pursuing the study ofsilos and 
silage from a practical’ viewpoint; and asza result 
of this experience he is’ bound to say that’ in most 
writings on this subject sense and nonsense and knowl- 
edge and ignorance as well as impartiality and woeful 
prejudice appear to be inextricably interwoexen. 

Some time ago. this: paper reviewed “with pleasure 
a small pamphlet*published by the Soythern Pine 
Association entitled-.‘“How to “Choose dnd How to 
Use a Silo,’’ and to commend x. for. its impartiality. 
While that booklet is avowedly designed to show the 
value of wood as a silo construction material, it does 
not disregard the facet that other materials have qual- 
ities that make their use permissible as silo materials. 
A recent writer (M. L. King, ‘‘Silos: Construction and 
Service’’), who says that he has examined silos of 
many types and of many materials in many States, 
and who apparently has had the advantage of tech- 
nical training, lavs down the following regarding the 
material for the construction of silos: ‘‘The material 
of the walls must be such that it will absorb as little 
moisture as possible. The wall absorbing no moisture 
would of course not admit air. The admission of air 
or the absorption of moisture will cause poor silage.’’ 
With regard to the use of creosote for preserving the 
wood of silos he says: ‘‘Some paints, such as creosote, 
not only protect the wood from moisture, but also are 
poisonous to the microscopic plants which cause decay, 
thus preventing decay, if the wood is thoroughly 
saturated. This is accomplished by means of heat 
and pressure. It will undoubtedly increase the lasting 
qualities of the silo if the staves are merely painted. 
This, however, should be done after it has been deliv- 
ered on the farm, as the farmer can then determine 
the quality of the wood before painting. It is better 
to paint the staves before erecting the silo, as the 
joints can then be thoroughly covered.’’ 


Little or No Danger from Use of Creosote. 


It will be noted that Mr. King says that the use 
of creosote will increase the durability of the wood, 
and he gives no hint of any danger from the use of 
it so far as its effects upon the silage are concerned. 
When creosote was first recommended and used for 
preserving wood used in silo construction the impres- 
sion prevailed quite generally that creosote would 
poison the silage and cause sickness or even the death 
of the live stock to which it was fed. Of course the 
advocates of other materials made the most of this 
notion, and notwithstanding the fact that creosote has 
been quite extensively used for the purpose without 
any serious results the fear of it still persists in some 
localities. Some time ago the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., made a series of very severe 
and exhaustive tests to determine in an authoritative 
manner exactly what was the effect of creosote upon 
silage and upon the animals that ate it after it had 
been exposed to the action of creosote. The results 
of those experiments were published at the time and 
the report was comprehensively reviewed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The conditions imposed in 
the experiments were very much more severe than 
ever would exist in actual practice; and yet the evi- 
dence was conelusive that there was little or no danger 
to be apprehended from the use of creosote for that 
purpose. In the experiments pieces of wood impreg- 
nated with creosote were placed in the silo at different 
depths, but in positions where they would be com- 
pletely surrounded by the silage. On opening up the 
silos in due course it was found that the silage around 
the pieces of wood was tainted by the creosote for a 
short distance, much more so than would be the case 
if the silage merely rested against the inside of staves 
impregnated with creosote. This tainted silage was 
offered to cattle, and they either refused it altogether 
or ate sparingly of it but with no bad effects, or at 
any rate no serious results followed. The comment 
of the authorities was that the amount of silage tainted 
in any given case would be determined’ by the thick- 
ness or heaviness of the oil used and the readiness 
with which it would be absorbed by the moistened 
silage. 

Preservatives Recommended. 


There are, however, other preservatives for which 


their manufacturers claim special advantages, and , 


while it is no part of our intention to recommend one 
in preference to another, it so happens that we have 
available what will be aecepted as competent and 
impartial testimony regarding one well known pre- 
servative—Carbolineum. At least one silo manufac- 
turer furnishes with each silo it sells sufficient Car- 


bolineum to cover it. Regarding Carbolineum this con- 
cern says: ‘‘It is absolutely noninflammable, it is 
free from poisonous ingredients, it is an excellent dis- 
infectant and germicide and it gives a splendid finish 
to the silo staves. It thoroughly penetrates the pores 
of the wood, sealing them up and making the stave 
impervious to the action of the destructive silage 
juices, ’? 

A writer in the Rural New Yorker in response to a 
query regarding a preservative for a silo says: ‘‘T 
should prefer to use a wood preservative known as 
Carbolineum. It is a thin liquid, quickly applied when 
put on hot; leaves no thick coating on the timber such 
as one finds with coal tar paint, and it does not there: 
fore permit a certain amount of moisture to enter the 
timber and ‘hold it there, when decomposition takes 
place.’’ This writer’s observations regarding the ad- 
visability of recommending proprietary goods are 
worth quoting in this connection: ‘‘I was very eare- 
ful for a number of years not to recommend this 
preparation. While I thought it had merit I did not 
know. I feel now after experience and observation 
that its recommendation is safe. I have changed my 
mind very materially concerning proprietary goods. 
If they have no merit say so. If they have merit it 
is to our advantage to let each other know it.’’ 

An observation made by Mr. King, quoted above, 
deserves some attention. He suggests that the wood 
used for silos be coated with preservatives after it is 
brought to the farm, ‘‘as the farmer can then deter- 
mine the quality of the wood before painting.’’ This 
writer and others recommend some woods in preference 
to others, in some cases because they are more resistant 
to decay and in others because they can be secured in 
longer pieces. As a matter of practice, it has been 
found that nearly all kinds of wood have been used 
with satisfaction for silo construction. Differences in 
the degree of satisfaction experienced with the various 
woods are more often due to: the quality or grade of 
the particular lumber used in each case than to any 
inherent superiority in the species of wood itself. This 
fact carries with it the inference that much of the 
dissatisfaction with wood as a silo material, where 
such dissatisfaction exists, is more due to the lumber- 
men who sold the lumber than to anybody else or to 
the species of wood used. Lumber used for silo econ- 
struction should be good lumber—preferably heart 
stock and bone dry. The retailer who sells to the 
farmers of his community should be especially par- 
ticular to see that the stock he sells conforms to these 
two requirements. The direct-to-the-consumer concern 
that seldom goes into a community a second time may 
afford to sell any old stock, but the retail lumberman 
who must stay there and ‘‘face the music,’’? and who 
also will profit from further sales of silos, can not 
afford to sell any wood that will not give perfect 
satisfaction. , 

Clear Stock Best. 


It may not be absolutely necessary that the stock 
be clear, but if it is clear it will be better; for even 
a small hole such as that around a loose knot will 
cause a big lump of spoiled silage. Moreover, the air 
that gets in through the hole may cause the growth 
of mold without causing decay, in which ease arises 
one of the most serious dangers connected with the 
use of silos—the poisoning of live stock. Rotten silage 
will be rejected by live stock, so no harm results. But 
the stock may eat moldy silage and die from the 
effects. Hence though nobody can afford to disregard 
the truth conveyed in the slogan ‘‘Any silo is better 
than no silo’’ it is of prime importance that the silo 
be a good silo—a good wood silo. 

It may not be out of place here to call attention to 
the fact that retail lumbermen as a class have not 
shown as much interest in the silo question, not to say 
enterprise, in pushing the sale of silos as they ‘should. 
Probably retail lumbermen suffer less from mail order 
competition than does any other class of retailers, and 
to the casual observer lumber would appear to be 
about the last commodity that a mail order house 
would undertake to sell. Yet retail lumbermen do 
suffer from mail order competition and the kind of 
mail order competition they suffer from purports at 
least to be of a character designed to give to the con- 
sumer a kind of service that the retailer has not given. 
We refer to the ready-cut and complete house bill com- 
petition. Yet the first competition that the retail 
lumbermen had from the mail order houses was in sash 
and door stock—completed articles that anybody could 
carry in stock and that hardware dealers commonly do 
carry in stock. Persons familiar with the growth and 
development of mail order competition declare that 
the retail lumberman is responsible for the competi- 
tion of that character that he now must combat: he 
would not give his trade the service that it wanted. 

If there is anything in present indications to base a 
prediction upon, one is safe in predicting that the silo 
business of the country will soon be in the hands of 
mail order concerns, and the retail lumbermen of the 
country will lose another of the most profitable items 
in the lumber line. Concern after concern manufac- 
turing silos and trying to sell them through the_local 
retail lumberman has given up in despair and gone 
to the consumer direct, ‘‘because the retailer will not 
push their sale.’’ 


Selling Silos Requires Salesmanship. 


Selling silos requires not only a knowledge of silos 
and their use, but it requires salesmanship of a high 
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rder, and it requires advertising and personal solici- 
ation. But the time is coming when about all the 
usiness the retailer gets that is worth having will 
of just that kind. The time is past when the re- 
ailer can hope to hold his trade without going out 
ter it. There are too many others after it for him 
ro expect to keep it without trying. There is money 
in selling silos—enough money to make it a profitable 
susiness in itself. Consequently there is and will be 
io scarcity of persons to go after the silo trade in the 
etailers’ territory. The competition in that line will 

e more fierce than in other lumber consuming lines, 
or the lumberman has competition of a half dozen 
materials that he does not carry and can not afford to 

‘arry as well as the competition of direct- to-the-con- 
sumer concerns that sell wood silos. 

The selling methods of the lumber industry hereto- 
rore have been a long way behind those of industries 
producing and marketing competing materials; but now 
all the manufacturers of lumber are organized to push 
the sale of lumber, and the retailers must get in line 
and do their part in order that the product they handle 
may be used in all places and for all purposes for 
which it is best. The silo is a case in point. The 
retailer who does not handle silos and who does not 
push their sale in his community is doing an injustice 
to his industry at the same time that he is losing one 
of the greatest oppvortvnities that ever came his way 
to add to his profits.—Eprror. ] 





YELLOW PINE SHIPMENTS INCREASE. 
NEw ORLEANS, LA, Sept. 7.—The report of the South- 
ern Pine Association on the order file of yellow pine 
saw mills for the week ended Saturday, September 4, 
showed new business booked of 5,009 cars or 90,162,000 
feet. This is 282 cars less than were booked during the 


previous week. Shipments aggregated 4,647 cars, rep- 
resenting 83,646,000 feet, being an increase in shipment 
of 181 ears over those reported for the week previous. 
Unfilled orders on hand were given as 17,355 ears, ag- 
gregating 312,390,000 feet. This is an increase of un- 
filled orders on hand over those of the previous week 
of 303 ears or 5,454,000 feet. 





CANAL TO FACILITATE MEXICAN TRADE. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 7.—The first large shipment: 
to move through the recently opened Caleasieu-Sabine 
section of the Intercoastal canal will be a barge load 
of lumber shipped from the Lake Charles mill of the 
Lock-Moore Lumber Company with Tampico, Mexico, 
as its destination. The barge, with its cargo of 361,000 
feet of export timber, will upon the arrival of the tug- 
boat Pilot be towed down the river to Beaumont, where 
it will be taken charge of by the Gulf Export & Trans- 
portation Company, which in turn will take charge of the 
shipment and forward it to the Mexican port. 

Thus will the lumber traffic through this important 
waterway be formally inaugurated, and this shipment 
will be the forerunner to an established trade- with 
Mexico. The Gulf Export & Transportation Company 
has recently established a barge line between Beaumont, 
Tex., and Tampico, which will generally be devoted to 
the transportation of lumber. This lumber will be drawn 
mostly from the Lake Charles lumbering regions, now 
that this is made possible through the construction of 
the Intercoastal canal, and thus will an effective and 
direly needed outlet of this timber belt be afforded. 

When conditions in Mexico become more settled it is 
but natural that a great deal of lumber will be sent 
directly from Lake Charles and Beaumont mills to Tam- 
pico and other Mexican gulf ports. 





TEXANS FIND A NEW USE FOR MOTOR TRUCK. 





Machine Runs Press After Storm Destroys Regular Power—Cleveland Company Given 
Grand Prize—Study Costs Scientifically. 





WINS GRAND PRIZE FOR TRUCKS. 


The White Company, of Cleveland, Ohio., states that 
official announcement has been made by the Superior 
Jury of Award of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, Cal., that the grand prize 
for motor trucks was awarded to the White Company. 
In commenting on this award the company says it 
is the only grand prize given to any motor truck 
company at the San Francisco exposition and the 
highest honor that can be conferred by the exposi- 
tion, and moreover the announcement comes from the 
secretary of the jury. The decision of the jury was 
based upon the quality of materials entering into White 
construction, excellence of design, mechanical efficiency, 
and low cost of operation. The volume of business 
represented by the exhibit was also a factor in the 
decision. 





TRUCK PRINTS PAPER AFTER STORM. 


Had it not been for a motor truck the Galveston 
Tribune would not have been issued August 21. The 
great storm which swept the coast of Texas besides 
other damage damaged the power which ran the press 
of the Galveston (Tex.) paper. For several days the 
paper did not appear on the streets. 

Then the Galveston salesmanager of the Wichita 
motor truck came to the rescue. He loaned one of 
the Wichita trucks which was driven to the sidewalk 
near the press of the paper. The back wheels of the 
truck were quickly jacked clear of the pavement, belts 
attached to them leading to the press and in a few 
minutes the first papers the company had been able 
to publish that week were on the streets. 


It was a Texas storm that did the damage; it was 


a Texas made truck that saved the situation and it 
was gasoline refined in Texas that ran the Texas 
machine. 





MOTOR COMPANY BUYS LAND. 


The Packard Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
has recently purchased ten acres adjoining its present 
holdings. This tract is valued at more than $75,000 
and brings the area of the factory site up to more than 
100 acres, a strip about 1,000 feet wide and just a 
mile long. ‘The use to which the new land will be 
put has not yet been definitely announced but it is 
believed additions to the forge shops and foundry will 
be erected to enable the company to give even more 
attention to high quality steels and their heat treat- 
ment. 





OBTAINS EXACT OPERATING COST. 

The Federal Motor Truck Company, of Detroit, is 
obtaining exact operating costs of Federal trucks in 
various lines of business. Sealed instruments that record 
all movements of the trucks and the time on a tape 
are used on machines operating in all the leading lines 
of business. These tapes are sent daily to the Traffic 
Engineering Department of the company. 





CATALOG PICTURES HUNDREDS OF TRUCKS. 


Graphic is the one word that most aptly describes 


the new catalog of the Kissel Motor Car Company, 
of Hartford, Wis. This large | handsome volume is 
entitled, ‘‘Kissel Kar Trucks,’’ and contains pho- 


tographs of literally hundreds # the company’s mo- 
tor trucks as used in scores 











of different lines and with 
scores of different bodies. 
In this graphic presentation 
of the varied uses of gaso- 
line motor power the lum- 
berindustry andits 
branches are well repre- 
sented. In addition to about 
a dozen pictures of trucks 
used by the lumbermen, 
showing different bodies— 
from dump platforms to 
trailers—there are many 
more of vehicles in use by 
trades more or less close- 
ly allied to the lumber in- 
dustry. Among these lat- 
ter may be mentioned: sash 
and door, casket makers, 
builders’ supply men, con- 
tractors, painters, decora- 
tors, coal dealers, dealers 
in fire wood, furniture men 
—wholesale and _ retail— 
and coopers. Even more 
striking than the wide va- 
riety of trucks shown is the 
way in which the vehicles 
have been adapted to the 
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CARRYING GOVERNMENT AND PARK OFFICIALS DURING THE FIRST AUTO- 
MOBILE TOUR OF THE PARK, WHICH WAS. OPENED TO AUTOMOBILES IN 
AUGUST. 


ON THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 


special needs of each sep- 
arate line of activity and 
even to the needs of the in- 
dividual in each line. 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


Ve straighten our lumber and machine the 
bei perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 
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Oak Flooring | 
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PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. E 








Main Office, 
Yards and Warehouse: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Factory: 
QUICKSAND, KY. 























Richey, Halsted & Quick, ““Siio" 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 


Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


Ly 8 
The Cherry Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Largest Stock of Dry 











Cherry in United States. 


| Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 
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Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Flans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show proapectire home builders. Price 2 oN 
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MoNTGOMERY LUMBER Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Driep N.C. PINE 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
bes Y) 
































Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 


Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
@ 
‘— 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


es NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 






































LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 
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ORIENTAL SHIPS REPLACING AMERICAN. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 4.—V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese minister to Mexico, has arrived here from China 
and stated that within a short time there would be a 
regular line of steamers flying the Chinese flag plying be- 
tween ports of that country and San Francisco. Ac- 
cording to the diplomat, a company has been formed 
with a capital of $5,000,000 and it is in the market to 
buy adequate steamers for the run. He declares that the 
relations of China and Japan are friendly. The Govern- 
ment is trying to foster friendly feelings and is doing 
what is possible to counteract the boycott against the 
Japanese. He added, ‘‘It is not really a boycott, but a 
movement to foster home industry and persuade Chinese 
to buy Chinese goods.’’ 

President S. Aasano, of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha line, 
operating steamers between San Francisco and Japan 
and China, who has arrived here from New York, brought 
word that his company will greatly increase its service, 
now that the Pacific Mail Company has retired from the 
Oriental trade. Aasano says the steamship Persia, which 
his company recently purchased, will join the T. K. K. 
fleet and that two or three other big liners will be built 
immediately. 

‘‘Our three South American freight and passenger 
ships, the Anyo Maru, Kiyo Maru and Seiyo Maru, which 
heretofore only touched at San Pedro, will now eall 
regularly at San Franeiseo,’’ said Acsano. ‘‘'The Ayo 
Maru will be taken out of the South American trade 
altogether and it will run between Japan and San Fran- 
cisco with the Persia and our other regular liners.’’ 

The offshore freight market is unsettled with few new 
charters being made. There is a very small supply of 
disengaged tonnage available for lumber cargoes. Only 
sixteen sailing vessels are now known to be available in 
the North for lumber chartering up to February-March 
loading. 

The following lumber charters are reported: Bark 
Albert. from Columbia River to Sydney, at 90s; schooner 
C. A. Thayer, from Grays Harbor to Newcastle, New 
South Wales, by American Trading Company. 





FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS DROP. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Sept. 8.—Gulfport’s business dur- 
ing the fiseal year ended June 30, 1915, was about one- 
third normal, the war being the cause assigned by local 
exporters, who say that business would be booming now 
if they could get bottoms at a reasonable figure. The 
fiscal year’s exports amounted to only $2,825,735 or 
113,029,400 board feet, as against $6,792,625 or 271,- 
705,000 feet for the year ended June 30, 1914. The 
1914-15 year’s mark was the lowest since 1904. The 
figures given here cover only lumber and other forest 
products, which furnish about 95 percent of the port’s 
business. 

August Business Unusually Good. 

The following is the export list for Gulfport for Au- 
gust: 
Exported to Cargoes 
England : 
Argentina ....... 
Le 
ool ee 
Holland . oe 
Barbadoes ....... 
jo 
Portuguese Africa 


SOURIR: oie cick vine 14 
Note.—Value lumber, $274,933 ; 


Lumber, M’. 
5,181 


Timber M’. 
774 





"a4 
1.476 


ft et eh Pe ES ES SOS 


2,334 
timber, $52,290. 

The month was an unusually good one, Hunter-Benn 
& Co. and the Standard Export Lumber Company fill- 
ing several large British war orders for ties, these being 
included in the figures given above. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA SHIPPERS ARE BUSY. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 4.—The British steamer 
Orange River has docked at the wharf of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Company on the Fraser River to load a 
million and a half feet for the United Kingdom. British 
steamer Lena is loading at the Hastings mill. Norwe- 
gian steamer Admiralen took on a cargo of shingles at 
A. P. Allison’s mill, Green Point Rapids, for New York. 

The provincial Government announces that orders for 
seven cargoes of lumber have come as a result of trade 
efforts in England, the total of these being over 20,- 
000,000 feet. Information has reached here from Ottawa 
that the head of a European firm, which is probably 
the largest buyer of box shooks in the world, will be 
in Canada this month. 





FOREIGN TRADE FROM TEXAS PORTS. 

Houston, TEx., Sept. 6—Export and coastwise ship- 
ments from the port of Galveston and sub-ports of 
Texas City, Houston and Port Bolivar for the week 
ended Saturday as shown by the manifests filed with the 
customs officials were as follows: 

For New York, via Key West: Per Ss. San Jacinto—14i7 
packages shooks, value not specified. 

For Liverpool, via Pensacola: Per Ss. Oranian—3,000 
pieces staves, value $1,500, 

For Bordeaux, via La Pallice: 
oak staves, value $175,000. 

New York: Per Ss. Fl Oriente 
not specified. 


Per Ss. Benwood—984,599 


4,560 pieces lumber, value 


It is estimated that $10,000 will cover the amount of 
lumber and timber lost at Port Bolivar during the 
Texas coast storm. About that amount of timber was 
seattered to the four winds and has not been located. 
Much stored timber was well scattered over the territory 


adjacent to Bolivar, but has been located and rescued. 
Piles of lumber lying on the docks. were blown down 
and scattered and much of the timker was weather 
damaged. When the storm broke the barge Louisiana 
Girl was in the roads, loaded with eight cars of lumber. 
Neither the barge nor the lumber have been heard from 
since. It is estimated that fifty cars of lumber were 
on the Gulf & Interstate Railroad between Beaumont 
and Port Bolivar at the time of the storm, and all were 
badly damaged. 

Imports from foreign countries through the port of 
Galveston during August amounted in value to $446,835. 





LUMBER EXPORTS INCREASE. 


Norfolk Reports Greater Volume of Forest Products 
Shipped Than for Previous Month. 


NorFoLK, Va., Sept. 7, 1915.—Export shipments 
through the port of Norfolk during August, 1915, showed 
a large increase over the same month in 1914, this in- 
crease being made up largely of orders for war muni- 
tions. So far as forest products are concerned the 
volume exported during August was larger than that 
during July and compares favorably with the exports 
made in August, 1914. <A large portion of the lumber 
forwarded last month had been held up during July 
because of lack of shipping facilities. The following 
is an itemized statement of exports of forest products 
through the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
during August: 
Port of Norfolk. 








Aug. 2— 141 M feet hickory lumber .............. $ 7,050 
13 M feet chestnut lumber ............. 71 
EG yc he 1 oo 210 
44M feet poplar lumber ............... 2,373 
55 M feet tupelo lumber ................ 2,990 
620 ME Teet OOK Wamber 2... ccccccsvescs 36,640 
(British S. S. Graciana, to Liverpool) 
Aug. 5 BOD DOS, BUI BIAVOR ooo sce scence ssecece 420 
BU OTP Oe. OOM GERVOS on cceccceseccscreaess 1,561 
50,050 DCS. GUM HERGINGS «oc... ccs cccceccess 45 
SO2 AU TECt MOPlAr TUMPEL 2 o.0/055.6 5.00 00000 21,775 
230 MM feet UM WMH! 6c occe ss cece acces 5,400 
ee OE I os vo sc ekeneseces 1,800 
PEST) POC ORK VNMIDCY: 6 60s 56.5 6 oes n 6 as. 0c0< 36,840 
Or MT Teet walmut TMB? 6 o.cccccca cece 5,560 
(British S. S. Boliviana, to London) 
Aug. 7— 312 M feet oak lumber ...............05. 26,000 
22 MP feet gum lumber... 6.0.00. cece 660 
120,000 DCE, BUM BtAVelS oon cc esc dcvccssccis 1,400 
5M feet chestnut lumber ......... 5 00000 260 
Bo M feet poplar WME ..... veces ccc ce 2,957 
26 MM fest Hickory Lumber 2.6.66 6s sccsee 1,280 
(British S. S. Roanoke, to Liverpool) 
Aug. 7— BOO M feet MOHlar LOBE: 66.5 6c esses wee eiewes 5,000 
(Danish S. S. Jornsborg, to Sharpness, England) 
Aug. 9— 325 M feet creosoted piles ............... 12,099 
(American schr. Persis A. Colwell, to Antilla, Cuba) 
Aug. 9— 89 M feet walnut lumber ............... 7,440 
24M feet poplar lumber ........sccces 1,820 
GDS BM feet OO TMMP|r o..c sc kc ces once oe 16,520 
(British S. S. Egyptiana, to London) 
Aug. 25 GB Al fect pomler WADE? <.eic 6c coven cs 3,705 
OBZ MM Feet OAK BAMPE oo occ cick cscs we 46,800 
di M feet walnut lumber .. ........ 66.006 880 
12M feet chestnut lumber ..... 2.0.0.0... 650 
12 M feet pine WME ...... ccccwrc cesses 360 
30 Ot Poet Wem TMB 6.0.0.0 6. cnc esc cee 300 
14M feet hickory lumber .........000008% 700 
ee SS gc ee ee ea airs 700 
(British S. S. Malvern Range, to Liverpool) 
Aug. 25— Be RROD MINETR HOB oo. 66-5 0155 56. oe) oe-ni 4 a0 ee 2,160 
OO i 20 ONG CR NS 56.550 Sas 54m s SOS 2,840 
BS Mi feet pine tumber 5... 0c ewsccewscs 99) 


0 
O27 ME feet GA TMC «occ. ooie ccaedcsiees 34,724 
(British S. S. Kastalia, to Glasgow, Scot.) 





Port of Newport News. Value. 
Aug. 5— S05 WE Feet OAK IMBC! 206k veeaee $ 8,760 
BAM feet Hickory LUMbEr 26.0.0 scenes 1,700 
(British S. S. Graciana, to Liverpool) 
Aug. 12— POO MT FeCt ORK WMC ok a cic cis crew ewwes 24,200 
To Glasgow) 
Aug. 16— DS OE Pact OOK BABE ovis. 65 cess deeees 2,240 
(To Glasgow) 
Aug. 17— BS Mifeet poplar WaMher « .. 60. cess 3,120 
ge de TS rae 7,400 
(To London) 
Aug. 17— 22 M feet cypress lumber ............... 1,170 
21 BE fect Hickory Fumber 2... 0608 ths 1,050 
ODE POOk HO BURDETT oocc ccc csccssccee 4,520 
(British S. S. Roanoke, to Liverpool) 
Aug. 17— C5 Mfeet poplar lumber ....6.02050s5a0 8,543 
10 M feet basswood lumber ............ 520 
76 M feet walnut lumber ............... 6,320 
182 M feet oak lumber ......cccccccecave 10,960 
(British S. S. Egyptiana, to London) 
Aug. 27— 200 M feet oak lumber ........csevccvses 16,640 
7D OE TORt BUI TORR 22. ccc viewer ree sewcce ,190 
(British S. S. Cabotia, to Glasgow) 
Aug. 29 117 M feet oak lumber ........-; Feeweenes 9,760 


(To Liverpool) 





GEORGIA SHIPMENTS IN AUGUST. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Sept. 6.—Movements of domestic and 
foreign merchandise in this customs district during Au- 
gust showed notable activity. Of the exportations, goods 
to the value of $992,046 were shipped from Savannah, 
and to the value of $138,294 from Brunswick, giving a 
total of $1,130,340. The countries to which shipped and 
respective values were as follows: 

France, $95,407; Netherlands, $239,749; Portugal, $146,- 
823; Spain, $96,869; England, $523,635; Canada, $27,100; 
British West Indies, $757. 

American vessels carried goods of greater value than 
any other country. The carrying business was divided as 
follows: 

American, $412,214; British, $228,685; Dutch, $239,749 : 
Spanish, $243,692, all steam. British sailing vessels carried 
$2,000 worth of goods. 

Exports of timber and wood products and allied indus- 
tries follow: 

Rosin, 12,439 bbls. of 280 lbs. each............4.. $ aa 4 


Pitch, 174 bbls. of 280 Ibs. each.........6.---e05- 5 
Spirits turpentine, 846,013 gallons..........++++. 340,398 
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sich pine timber, 304,000 feet 
press boards, 30,000 feet 
im boards, 108,000 feet... 
k boards, 307,000 feet.. 
ne boards, 1,564,000 feet. . 
‘oplar boards, 643,000 feet 

\}! other boards, 102,000 feet......... 
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DEMAND FOR TONNAGE BRISK. 


Several Vessels Arrived from New England Ports with 
Lumber—Line to West Africa. 






Boston, MASS., Sept. 8.—Eight schooners arrived from 
\laine and provincial ports last week with cargoes of 
spruce for Boston firms. Three of the vessels came in 
last Wednesday, bringing nearly 500,000 feet from Nova 
Scotia. They were the Stony Brook, from Maitland, 
N. 8., with 94,000 feet for the L. N. Godfrey Company ; 
the F. G. French, from Apple River, with 172,548 feet 
for the L. N. Godfrey Company, and the Maple Leaf, 
with 113,500 feet for Stetson, Cutler & Co. The follow- 
ing day the schooner Wesley Abbott arrived from Ban- 
gor, Me., with 139,000 feet for the L. N. Godfrey Com- 
pany, and the Lulu W. Eppes brought in 102,000 feet 
from South Gardiner, Me., for W. R. Chester & Co. 
The other arrivals were the British schooner Alma with 
79,000 feet for Stetson, Cutler & Co., unloading at 
Quiney, Mass.; the British schooner Virginian from 
Parrsboro, N. 8., with 18,988 feet of deals, 52,444 feet 
of spruce seantling and 41,568 feet of spruce timber for 
W. R. Chester & Co., and the schooner John A. Becker- 
man from Sherbrooke, N. 8., with 362,938 feet for 
the Woodstock Lumber Company. The latter craft had 
a very rough voyage taking sixteen days for the passage. 

Included in the Boston shipments in the cargo of the 
American-Hawaiian Line steamer Jowan, which arrived 
Saturday from Pacifie coast ports, were 8,100 bundles of 
cross arms and staves. 

What is believed to have been a souvenir of the 
freshets of several weeks ago, when booms were broken 





HELPS TO GET ORDERS BY MAIL. 

The American Multigraph Sales Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced a unique plan for co-operation 
with lumbermen in securing sales by mail. The com- 
pany makes the ‘‘Multigraph,’’ a complete office print- 
ing machine, which it says is used widely by lumber 
concerns for circular letters, price lists, forms, ete. 
Naturally this business puts the company in close touch 
with the ins and outs of various lumber dealers in dif- 
ferent localities and enables it to study the methods 
used by each. Some lumbermen have already devised 
methods to bring them orders beyond the reach of sales- 
men. It is about these men and their success that the 
trade wishes to know. 

From the information gained in this way the company 
offers to prepare a portfolio for any lumberman who 
requests it. In this portfolio will be suggested ways 
and means of getting business applied as closely as pos- 
sible to the business of the man for whom it is pre- 
pared. It will tell of what others with the same prob- 
lems have accomplished and how they did it. This is 
done in connection with the company’s regular sales 
policy and imposes no obligation upon the lumberman 
who accepts the portfolio. This seems to be an honest 
effort on the part of the Multigraph company to give 
the industry valuable information toward increasing 
business and decreasing the cost of direct mail adver- 
tising and office printing.—T[ Advertisement. | 





PORTABLE SCHOOL HOUSES OF WOOD. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7—When the children say a 
final goodbye to their summer vacation and troop away 
tomorrow morning for the first day of school, some hun- 
dreds of them will be accomodated in the new portable 
buildings that have been built of wood in the school 
yards. These wooden portable schoolhouses are some- 
thing of an innovation for Boston, but the school author- 
ities believe they will prove to be quite practical and so 
successful that more will be constructed in the future. 
Boston has used portable buildings for school purposes 
in the past, but they have been corrugated iron affairs 

originally intended for use 














as voting booths. Wood 
was selected as the best 
material for this new type 
of portable schoolhouses 
not only because it was in- 
expensive and easy to work 
with, but because it pro- 
vides a more hygienic, bet- 
ter looking building for 
the school children, and 
the structures will be more 
permanent and can be 
taken down for removal to 
a new lecation where they 
are required with less 
trouble and with less in- 
jury to the city property. 

Sixteen of these little 
buildings, not unlike the 
district schoolhouses found 
in the rural regions of 
New England a generation 
or two ago, have been 
built so far during the 
summer vacation, in the 
Dorchester district alone. 

This new type of wooden 








NEW TYPE OF PORTABLE WOODEN SCHOOLHOUSE FOR BOSTON. 


in the rivers down East and logs carried out to sea, 
was reported a few days ago by a tugboat captain. He 
encountered a log thirty feet long and about four feet 
in circumference drifting in the fairway at the channel 
entrance just outside Paun Bar bell buoy and it is 
thought the log has traveled all the way from one of 
the Maine rivers since the heavy rains. The coastguard 
cutter Ossipee went out to remove the log as a dangerous 
obstruction to navigation, but could not find it. 

No specially chartered lumber ships have lately sailed 
from Boston with cargoes for foreign ports but lumber 
is being shipped to the United Kingdom on nearly every 
regular ocean liner that clears from here for a British 
harbor, The Leyland Line steamship Etonian cleared for 
Liverpool with a quantity of lumber in her general cargo 
and the Canadian had a lot of lumber in her capacity 
cargo for the same port. 

The effort to revive trade with the ports of west 
Africa by establishing a line of clipper ships from Bos- 
ton bids fair to be successful, and regular sailings now 
have been established. Every vessel that goes out is 
taking as much lumber as room can be provided for and 
advices from the ships which have arrived at their desti- 
nation state that the lumber is finding a ready market 
at profitable prices. 

The demand for ocean tonnage for lumber cargoes 
continues very brisk with rates extremely high. Capital 
is being put into the shipping business here more freely 
than before in years. The New Engtand & Pacific 
Steamship Company has been organized at Bridgeport, 
Conn., with $2,000,000 capital to operate a freight line 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ports via the Panama 
Canal, and the new line will begin with four freighters 
of 4,000 to 5,000 tons, and expects to have six or seven 
i operation by the end of the year. New Haven, Conn., 
is to be the principal port on the Atlantic end of the 
line. Another lumber schooner for the trade between 
the South and Boston was launched a week ago at 
Phippsburg, Me., the three master George S. Smith. 
The new craft will be commanded by Captain Caleb A. 
Haskell, formerly of the four master Jessie A, Bishop. 





portable schoolhouse that 
will be used in Boston this 
fall, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, was 
photographed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative in the yard of the Elbridge Smith School, at Cen- 
ter Street and Dorchester Avenue, Dorchester. In 
Dorchester district alone more than 500 boys and girls 
will be quartered in these wooden portable buildings 
this coming term. 





“WISDOM TEETH” FOR LUMBERMEN. 


‘*Wisdom Teeth,’’ ‘‘a little story of lumber con- 
servation,’’ a booklet published by the Berlin Machine 
Works, Beloit, Wis., has just reached the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. In a clever convincing manner this little 
volume tells how the general manager of the ‘‘Some- 
thing Wrong Lumber Company’? cut the wisdom teeth 
of the company and found out how to decrease the diet 
of the great 75-foot refuse burner that consumed in 
smoke $25,000 worth of pine each year and increase 
the lumber output. The trouble proved to be that the 
thick gage circular saws were converting an unseemly 
amount of perfectly good lumber each year into en- 
tirely worthless sawdust. The remedy was pointed out 
by a friend and consisted in installing band saws. 

The saving in kerf was by no means the only saving 
according to the story told by the friend who had done 
the same thing a little while before. The high priced 
men at the head rig were given more time to devote to 
work more profitable than handling flitches, deals and 
slabs. Then in the planing mill where formerly only 
three pieces of 3-inch stock were possible from a 
12-inch board ripping on the heavy gage circular saw 
four pieces were obtained by using the band rip saw. 

The latter pages of this volume are devoted to illus- 
trating and briefly describing some of the band saws 
made by the Berlin company. The descriptions are 
very short and serve only to characterize the features 
of the different machines which differentiate them from 
each other and make them especially adapted for the 
particular service for which each was designed. [ Ad- 
vertisement. ] 









N. C. 
Pine 


can be had in any 


quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





a ae mE 25. I 








Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills. - 400,001) feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 
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P ns, what a lot 
of our regular 
yard customers 


say about our 


“Holds 
Trade” 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


It certainly ought to hold trade as 
we manufacture it from untapped 
Calcasieu Timber—which is known 
the world over as the ‘‘Finest.’’ 








Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 
N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


precip Dried. ll Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Stop Here 


If you want the best in 


N.C. Pine cisc" 


Roofers 
Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 





Car and bet pena 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


RICHMOND, VA. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 














Here’s a good 
book for you, 
Mr. Retailer. 














the history of the lum- 
ber trade, there is 
available in cheap and 
convenient form a 
compendium of plans 
and information on the 
building of lumber 
sheds and other build- 
ings used in the retail 
lumber yard. The 
book, Lumber Shed 
Construction, by Met 
L. Saley, covers all 
phases of this subject 
in a thorough manner, 


The book is 8x11 inches in size, 176 pages, is printedon high _ 
grade sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian Linen. It will © 
be sent prepaid to any address in the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, for $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 So DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 











Mr. Saley’s New Book now off the 
press; every lumberman should have 
acopy. Send in your order now. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











For the first time in. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 4.—The Otis Staples Lumber 
Company at Wyclifee, Kootenay, has resumed cutting 
and will operate day and night. The Petterton mill at 
Brookmere, Nicola district, is working again, having busi- 
ness from the Kettle Valley line. A big gang of men has 
gone north to Ocean Falls to get things ready there for 
resumption of operations, 

Another trade item of interest is the probability of the 
establishment on this coast of 2 furniture factory by A. B. 
Calhoun, of Cedar Rapids, Mich. He uses oak mostly and 
is looking to Siberia for material in the future. If the 
supply is obtained there it would be logical to manufacture 
here. He has been in Vancouver on his way back from 
San Francisco and has been investigating the matter. 

Plans for the making of a wider channel in False Creek, 
Vancouver’s second harbor, call for a width of 200 feet. 
There are many mills on the south side of the creek and 
the owners claim that unless the channel width is 350 feet 
they will be forced to close. John Hanbury, of the Hanbury 
Lumber Company, appeared before the civic finance com- 
mittee and pointed out how serious results would follow 
carrying out the present plans. The city will take the ques- 
tion up with the harbor commissioners. 

Rains this week have put a damper on the forest fires 
that have been raging in several parts of the province. 
There has not been so much damage to green timber as to 
settlers who took up homes in logged over sections. Some 
of the biggest fires were on the south side of the Fraser 
River, where the blaze was in limits of the Brunette Saw- 
mills. At Stave Lake the logging camp crews of the Aber- 
nethy & Longheed Lumber Company all had to turn out to 
assist the provincial fighters. The mill at Bradner, in the 
lower Fraser district, was wiped out, and it was reported 
that the mill at Newton was also burned. At this point, 
however, the mill was about the only building saved. The 
fire cleared out Jim Trethewey’s logging camp, and got into 
good timber. 

Owing to local conditions, the lumber industry is quiet in 
the Fort George district, according to advices received by 
the Minister of Lands, the amount of building now taking 
place being small. Hopes are expressed that conditions will 
improve as a result of a market extension movement now 
on foot. Railway construction having fallen off, there has 
been a marked reduction in the fire hazard. Under existing 
conditions, the vegetation is drying up rapidly and is likely 
to facilitate the spreading of fires. It is estimated that an 
exceptional amount of land clearing will have been carried 
out this year as a_ result of activity on the part of the 
settlers, and this will have the effect of eliminating many 
areas that in the past have constituted a grave fire hazard. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 6.—Conditions in the lumber 


* trade of the prairie Provinces continue to improve. Most 


of the retailers are looking toward the collection end of 
the business at the preseat time. Many new rush orders are 
being booked. As the harvest As almost all gathered and 
an estimated wealth of over $350,000,000 is assured for 
western Canada the farmers are buying in fair quantities 
on the strength of this. 

In order to give employment to the unemployed the city 
authorities of Winnipeg will burn as much wood this winter 
as possible. For this reason M: 1yor Waugh has called tenders 
for from 5,000 to 25,000 cords of tamerac or jack pine. 

An important shipment of dumber is being made from the 
yards of the Pigeon River Lumber Company at Port Arthur, 
Ont., where approximately 3,500,000 feet is being exported 
to Chicago. The shipment is being made by both the Pigeon 
River Lumber Company and Sherritt & Sons, and is to be 
made in three ships by the former concern and one ship 
by the latter. The lumber for the East is raw lumber in 
the State in which it was received at Port Arthur. A 
large stock of logs was brought to the Pigeon River Lumber 
Company's boom last week and the stock there at present 
is larger than has been gathered for some considerable time. 

The lumber yard formerly owned by the Stritzel Lumber 
Company at Empress, Sask., has been taken over by the 
Revelstoke Sawmill Company, which is conducting both its 
old and new yards until it is able to consolidate the two at 
the Stritzel plant. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Sept. 7.—Tradeé is very quiet, building 
in Toronto being practically at a standstill and the de- 
mand from the rural districts, which has for some time 
been the principal factor, showing a falling off owing to the 
farmers being all engaged in harvesting. As crop reports 
are generally favorable a fair amount of business froni this 
source is anticipated when the rush season is over. | Such- 
slight movement as there is presents no special features. 
The general opinion prevails that the coming season's cut 
of iogs will be unusually light as with present stocks on 
hand and unfavorable market conditions likely to continue 
until the close of the war, there is little inducement for 
operators to cut on the seale of the last few years. A 
large proportion of the cut will be on fallen timber or fire- 
swept areas, where the timber is in daager of destruction if 
not speedily utilized. 

Hon. Frank Cochrane, Minister of Railways, announces 
that measures for protection from forest fires similar to 
those required on private lines are . be taken on the 
Government railways. On the Nationa Ps nee Ao a 
tank for fire-fighting purposes has been equipped and will 
he stationed at some convenient point between Edmundston, 
N. B., and Quebec. It has a capacity of 10,000 gallons. 
Special fire patrols. are being arranged tor. 

vhe Lumbermen’s Section of the Yoronto Board of Trade 
has under consideration a proposition for the adoption of a 
price list for about ten of the leading lines of stock carried 
by retailers, to be signed by all retailers belonging to the 
section. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
present feasibility of the proposal, some regarding it as 
inopportune under cxisting corditions. 








FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. JOHN, N. B., Sept. 7.—The British lumber trade 
is now affected, and may be still more seriously so by 
the rate of exchange. While the Canadian importer of 
British goods is benefited by exchange at $4.62 or lower, it 
is the other way with the exporter; and if, as some predict, 
the rate goes a good deal lower before it turns upward again 
the shippers will have to take it into account in all their 
transactions. Lumber shipments are going steadily forward 
from all provincial ports to Great Britain, however, and 
the mills are all busy. Ocean freights are as high as ever. 
An offer of 150s. was made last week for a vessel from St. 
John to an English port, but there were no takers. Tonnage 
will of course be affected by the immense American and 
Canadian grain crops soon to be moved. 

The general conditions in the lumber trade indicate a 
reduced cut of. logs next winter. The British market is 
uncertain and the American very dull. Rafting operations 
on the St. John River have been finished and the total 
amount rafted was about 57,000,000 feet. On some other 
streams, notably the Restigoucihe, the cut is larger than it 
has been for years. ' 

The Bathurst Lumber Company’s new pulp mill at Bath- 


urst, is now turning out unbleached pulp, and in about 
month will be making the bleached article. A spur line t 
connect the mills with the Intercolonial Railway of Canad 
is under construction. 


ODPDPD DD DD 
FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Sept. 4.—Canadian Government rail 
ways are now being equipped for forest protection work 
A tank ear for fire fighting purposes has been equippe: 
and will be stationed between Edmundston and Quebec on th 
National Transcontinental railway. It has a 10,000-gallo) 
capacity and 500 feet of hose. Two similar cars will |x 
placed between Quebec city and the Ontario boundary an 
special fire patrols will be organized. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway now has two sueh tank cars seekimer at Browns 
ville Junction, Maine. The Grand Trunk Railway has latel) 
equipped a tank car to extinguish fires along the track be 
tween Ottawa and Depot Liarbor. 

Not in years has there at this time of year been suc! 
an abundance of water at the sawmills on the Ottawa as at 
present. 'The result will be that the largest mill cut in 
the Vrovince’s lumbering history will be recorded for 1915. 
What the millmen will do with this largely increased output 
is a problem, for the demand is quite- poor, An unusual 
thing for this seasen is the large number of river drivers 
still at work. With the abnormal rise of water beginning 
on the first of last month river driving, which was stopped 
in June by the low water, began again. Logs that were 
stranded high and dry began to float with the rise of the 
water, even many of last year's logs. 

Many men are being sent up to the shanties by the vari 
ous lumber companies. Over 150 men have been hired by 
the Riordan Pulp Company during the last two weeks and 
the McLaren Company, of Buckingham, Que., have engaged 
seventy-five men to cut logs on their limits on the Levre. 
Nearly all of the: large lumbering companies also are ¢all- 
ing for men. J. R. Booth is preparing shortly to send a 
small army of lumberjacks. up to the woods. Mr. Booth 
was compelled to close down his paper mill for a few weeks 
during the dry spell last July, but since the rains began 
falling early last month his paper, pulp, saw. and sulphide 
mills have run at full capacity. Because of the quiet de- 
mand the output of the mills is accumulating and conse 
quently piling grounds are becoming searce. 

The E. B. Eddy Company complains of slack business. 
It asserts that trade is fully 20 percent below normal and 
that the demand for paper has been particularly poor all 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Crty-SaGINAw, Micu., Sept. 8.—Business condi- 
tions continue to improve in both Bay City and Saginaw 
and a feeling of optimism prevails among the lumber- 
men of the valley. With increasing trade throughout the 
country the outlook is daily growing better. Prices are 
= 9 the demand is good and the prospects are very favor- 
able 

Among the concerns that are well pleased with the ‘out- 
look is the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City. It 
reports that the fall trade is opening up well, that pros- 
pects are improving, that prices are firm and that busi- 
ness is fairly good. 

The famous S. G. M. Gates sawmill, just south of We- 
nonah Park, Bay City, is being wrecked. This was the 
first mill ever built in lower Saginaw and many memories 
attach to the old place. The mill was known throughout 
Michigan in its day and among some it was called the 

“hoodoo of the Saginaw valley,’ because it was twice 
visited by destruction and there were a number of serious 
accidents, It was originally_built by the firm of Hopkins, 
Pomeroy & Fraser in 1846-47. In the fall of 1851 it was 
blown up, killing the fireman and wrecking practically the 
entire mill. It was again put in running order, but in 
1865 was destroyed by fire. The firm of Gates & Fay then 
purchased the property and erected a new mill, employing 
about sixty men and cutting annually about 15, 600, 000 Toot 
of lumber, <A few years ago the mill was shut down and 
since that time it has been idle. 

















AT MICHIGAN’S CAPITAL. 


LANSING, MicH., Sept. 8.—The Lansing Company, the 
largest timber operator in central Michigan, has, after 
a year of inactivity, entered the timber market again 
and is buying up a large acreage of standing timber that the 
company will cut this winter at its local mill on Grand 
River. Officials of the company say the sawing campaign 
will open about November 1, and camps will be “established 
in several places. The largest tract so far purchased is one 
near Milan, Mich., which consists of 160 acres of virgin 
hardwood timber. This is the last of the few virgin tracts 
left in the southern part of the State. 

Warmer weather has started the central Michigan build- 
ing business going again. Contractors and building ma- 
terial dealers declare this has been a costly season, because 
rain has interfered with many big contracts and has mili- 
tated against all outside work. Builders are anywhere from 
six weeks to sixty davs behind in their work. Continued 
sun will clear these jobs up and start + brisk fall building 
campaign. 





AT OMAHA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, Nes., Sept. 6.—The deep inroads the western 
fir trade has made into the yellow pine sales of this 
territory are officially recognized by the Southern Pine 
Association and the association is se nding out a circular to 
its members and the southern produc ers calling attention to 
this fact and urging them to get in the fight and do their 
best to get a representative to Omaha September 21 when 
the old case of the southern yellow pine rate advance is 
to come up again before a special examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

D. I. Browa and son, of Los Aneeles, Cal.. are to enter 
the lumber business at Riverton, Iowa. where they have 
purchased the business of McMichael & Shoemacker. 

Irs. Levi Sparks is keeping her interest in the Ludwig 
Lumber Company, of Valentine, Neb. Mr. Sparks died re- 
cently and it was expected that this would necessitate some 
change in the management of the Itusiness. but the announce- 





ar from Mrs. Sparks indicates that no change will be 
FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 7—The lumber market of 
the Birmingham district about holds its own. Inquiries 
continue to come at 4n encouraging rate and sales of 
fairly good size are being made all along. 3usiness is 
hetter how than this time last year. This is not merely 
the opinion of the optimistic lumberman, who wants to see 
a different aspect to the situation, but the fact is borne out 
by reecerds of the sales department of the wholesaler and 
also the records of the building departments of the cities 
of the State. Five hundred and outy building permits, the 
greatest number in the city’s history, were issued at the 
city building inspector’s office during August. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

LAUREL, Miss., Sept. 7.—With the exception of a 
sight advance on several items that are oversold the 

neral tone of the yellow pine market is similar to what 
it was a fortnight ago. ; 

Manufacturers returning from vacations spent in the con- 
soming territory are very optimistic regarding the future. 
With a billion-bushel wheat crop, steel prices soaring, wages 
increasing, and the high cost of living decreasing in some 
sections, it is conceded by many that an unprecedented era 

prosperity is coming. j 

It is a known fact that there is a general shortage in 
yard stocks throughout the country. Statistics show that 
there has been an approximate increase of nearly 50,000,000 
feet of yellow pine lumber entered for shipment during the 
last thirty days. General demand is good, and many manu- 
fneturers are getting orders for all they can possibly ship. 
With such conditions prevailing it is thought by leading 
jumbermen in this vicinity that there must soon be a decided 
vdvance in practically all items of yellow pine lumber. | 

Mills manufacturing car decking report it selling at $16 
f. o. b. the mill, with demand good and stock scarce. This 
is a slight advance over two weeks ago. Six-inch No. 2 
fencing sells at f. o. b. Chicago, which is 50 cents 
over prices obtainable ten days ago. One shipper reports a 
very material advance in the price of 12-inch No. 2 boards, 
advising that it has, just made a sale at $13.83 f. 0. b. the 
mill, whereas a month ago it was getting but $10.50 to 
$11.50 for the same item. The upward trend of the market 
seems to favor No. 2 stock, but to protect the spread the 
upper grades must sooner or later follow suit. Numbers 
’ and 3 common 5/4 and 6/4 certainly are improving. 
Orders are being booked in ten-car lots at $17 and $17.50 
f. o. b. Chicago rate, the stock being shipped D2S to 1% 
and 18g, which makes the price attractive. Numbers 1 and 
» lath are in good demand at $3.20 and $2.80 delivered Chi 
cago rate. As yet there seems to be no demand for 32-inch 
lath. It is thought, however, that the demand for 4-foot 
lath will soon exceed the supply, which should create a 
market for the shorter lath. 

Cotton growers are jubilant over the recent advance 
of $4 a bale in the price of cotton, which was a result of 
its being declared contraband of war. It is a rather unusual 
circumstance for the commodity to advance when a new 
crop is being harvested. With warehouse capacity for nearly 
the whole crop and-the Federal reserve banks furnishing 
%15,000,000 to. finance the crop, the entire South feels that 
it has the situation well in hand, and does not expect 
a recurrence of last year’s panic. 











SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 6—The manufacturers in 
this territory are receiving better prices for practically 
everything they make than they did sixty days ago. 
Orders for shed stock are more plentiful and dimension is 
in just as good demand and possibly better than it was 
sixty days ago. Car material is getting stronger each week 
and orders are coming in for that class of stock faster 
than the mills are getting it out. All classes of special 
timber orders continue plentiful and a considerable number 
of orders for export have been taken by some of the mills. 

The car shortage has not as yet come and the mills hope 
that they will not have any great inconvenience from that 
source. 

Work on the new mill of the Tatum Lumber Company 
about three miles south of this city is progressing rapidly. 
J. R. Denton, representative of the Standard Dry Kiln 
Company in this territory, has secured the contract for the 
kilns. 

hk. If. Bostick has taken a position with the Ship Island 
Lumber Company at Sanford as sales manager, succeeding 
W. R. Rouse, who goes to Orrville, Ala., as manager of the 
Pine Belt Lumber Company. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 7.—The yellow pine market 
continues to show strength and more satisfactory condi- 
tions exist in the market. Inquiry and demand continue 
to come from practically every locality and a steady flow 
of business ushered in the new fiscal year. Some balances 
have proved mere than satisfactory and have caused much 
relief, while others have not been as heavy as was desired. 
September and the new fiscal year, however, the trade 
seems to believe, will produce better business and_ good 
orders are expected before the winter season arrives. Manu- 
facturers, however, are rather chary of big orders at pre- 
vailing prices, showing more or less content with enough 
business to keep up operations, without taking on advance 
susIness. 

Prices hold their own. Dimension continues to have a 
200d call, particularly short lengths. Railroad material has 
also been somewhat in demand. Price lists for September 1 
show little change over last month, showing dimension run- 
uing about $9.50 to $10 off the September list of 1912. 
Special timbers have been good. Yards stocks hold up very 
well with prices much. better, although lacking uniformity. 

The market as a_whole exhibits a strong, steady tone 
with an upward tendency and predictions are already being 
nade for a good advance by the middle of this month. Some 
increases have already been made but are too irregular to 
receive general attention. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 7.—The last week’s sales rec- 
ords in this territory bear unmistakable evidence that 
the lumber business is looking up. Conditions every- 
where are reported better and mills claim to be, getting 
higher prices then have been prevailing during recent 
‘ionths, Some sales agencies dispute this claim, however, 
saying that although the market displays a_ stiffer front 
they are able to obtain material at practically the former 
d-rock quotations. 

_Stocks are said to be running short at mills for dimen- 
sion. Demand is also particularly strong for 8- and 10-inch 
No. 2 shiplap, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards, 6-inch No. 2 
‘ooring, 3-inch B&B flooring, 3-inch No. 1 flooring. There 
s a fair demand for B&B finish. 

_ The Finkbine Lumber Company has hegun installing exten- 
ive milling equipment at D’Lo. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 7.—Announcement was made yes- 
‘erday that Mobile is shortly to have a waterfront de- 
velopment that will embrace docks, warehouses, cold stor- 
‘ge and icing plants, railroad tracks and modern loading 
‘levices—all similar to the celebrated Bush terminals at 
Srooklyn. The plant will be built on thirty-two acres of 
‘and running from Elmira Street north to the Turner-Hart- 
well docks on the south, and will take in the old Hieronymus 
gocks. Over $700,000 will be required to finance the 
project. 

Sixty-four vessels entered the harbor of. Mobile during 
August, according to the monthly report of Harbormaster 
Thomas P. Norville, with an aggregate tonnage of 66,825 





tons. Although there were four more vessels arrived than 
in July the aggregate tonnage was 10,775 less. 

Senator Hartwell’s bill, creating a State harbor commis- 
sion to be appointed by the governor and giving it supervi- 
sion over the port of Mobile, was passed by the senate late 
Wednesday afternoon of the last week without a dissenting 
vote. Amendments suggested by a committee, representing 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, were adopted prior to the 
passage of the bill. One eliminatea the section which gave 
the commission authority to make an assessment of 2 cents 
a net ton against each vessel entering the port. With this 
amendment Mobile can continue to claim that the port is 
free. Another amendment makes the bill effective January 
1, 1916. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SuReveport, La., Sept. 7—Though still below normal, 
the yellow pine trade is enjoying a most encouraging 
improvement featured by a brisk call for a number of 
items on the right-hand side of the list and also by a steady 
stiffening of prices. Orders come in more plentifully, and a 
splendid fall activity appears to be assured. Not only is 
business being received more freely but the buyers are 
spending less time in trying to get price concessions, and a 
general advance in prices within the next few weeks is indi- 
cated. ‘The most favorable sign in favor of this expected 
improvement is the unanimity with which shipping is urged. 
In many instances orders are telephoned and_ telegraphed 
into the mills and the buyers plead for quick delivery. In 
mmany instances the retailers do not stop the shipments, 
which go right on through to the works, showing that the 
lumber is demanded for immediate utilization. 

A conspicuous increase in the call from Texas is noted, 
while demand from various other sections is also picking up. 
Nearly all the lumber recently ordered has been for rural 
communities and small towns, there being only a small per- 
cent of it for city use. This is considered an excellent 
indication in that it tends to show that the farmers, since 
beginning their harvesting, are arranging for many improve- 
ments. 

The car companies continue buying with much briskness, 
some of them taking all the yellow pine they can get. The 
call for this wood has been so pronounced lately that the 
prices have advanced. On siding there has been an advance 
of $2 within a month. The railways are also keeping up a 
good buying spirit and no doubt the carly fall will develop 
a large railroad activity. 

The curtailment caused by the storm and excessive rains 
of a few weeks ago has practically ceased, except near the 
Gulf coast, where some plants still experience difficulties. 
The woods have dried out, milling conditions have become 
adjusted, shipping no longer suffers and operations are 
again carried on at former capacities, and it is predicted 
that the September shipping will exceed the cut by about 
10,000,000 feet, beating the good record of August. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 7.—General lumber conditions 
are better than they have been and become better all 
the time, although not quite so rapidly as lumber inter- 
ests would like to have them. Yellow pine showed a little 
more activity than it has for some time, but the improve- 
ment did not come up to expectations. Prices by the larger 
mills are well maintained. Some of the larger mills continue 
to advance prices. One of the strongest items on the list is 
dimension, the supply of which is not large. 

There was a slight increase in the local building operations 
during August compared with August a year ago. There 
was also a slight gain in the number of permits issued. 
Last month’s estimated vaiue of new buildings and altera- 
tions was $932,441, while a year ago the esti ted value 
was $797,165, showing a gain this year of $ 281. The 
number of permits issued during August this year was S08, 
compared with 797 a year ago, a gain of eleven permits. 

August receipts of lumber in St. Louis as reported by 
the Merchants’ Exchange were 15,945 cars of lumber, as 
against 17,27@ cars received during August last year, a de 
crease of 1,525 cars. Shipments were 10,970 cars compared 
with 11,905 cars last August, a decrease of 935 cars. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the* Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, says business has been very good recently and 
comes from all sections of this territory. Conditions at the 
mills are excellent. 

Ingram Grayson, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, 
reports very good volume of business at satisfactory prices. 

R. E. McKee, local manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, and his assistant, C. C. Mullin, say business 
shows considerable improvement and prospects are excellent 
for_a good brisk demand before long. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, is very much encouraged at the business con 
ditions now in sight. 

Manager Willhite, of the yellow pine department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, says the company is 
pleased at the volume of business done. ; 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7—A summer of unsettled 
weather has given way at last to sunshine. Merchants 
in all lines report better business last week than they 
have had for months and the same report stands for lumber- 
men. Deiay to threshing and plowing set the country de 
mand hack at least a month and so the lumber demand that 
usually starts late in July is just now getting fairly under 
way. The report of the Federal reserve bank agents for the 
Kansas City district emphasizes the prosperity among live 
stock raisers. Abundant rains have made pasturage the best 
in years and already sheep and lambs are being sent to 
market and are bringing the highest prices ever known at 
this time of the vear in. the Missouri River markets. Range 
cattle 2lso do well and prospects are that an unusually large 
Lumber of cattle will be fed in this territory, as corn is 
plentiful. The Federal reserve bank report also calls atten 
tion to the big fruit crop and to the activity in the coal min- 
ing. oil producing and milling industries in this section. 

H. N. Haywood, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, is just 
back from a trip east, where he found the demand for 
hardwoods much improved. He reports several large orders 
there and says inquiries are very much more numerous 
than they have been for some time. 

W. A. Miner, of Miner & Frees, Ridgewa,;, Mo.. and F. 
Hollister, manager of the Stormfeltz Lumber Company, 
Princeton, Mo., were in Kansas City this week getting stock 
for the fall trade. Both expressed the opinion that fall 
trade in Missouri would be better than it has been in 
several years. Corn yields promise to be very large, they 
reported. : : 
_T. J. Roberts, of Shreveport, La., Fred Humbird, of Bison. 
Kas., and John Weber, of Wilson, Kas., were in Kansas City 
last week for a meeting at which affairs of the Glen Lumber 
Company, now under receivership, were discussed. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
Houston, TEx., Sept. 7.—Lumber conditions in the 
Southwest -continue to look promising. The stocks at 
the mills are badly broken; in fact, a Houston sales 
agent said Saturday that never in his experience covering 
many years had he seen an equal situation. There is no 
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In the sawing of our lum- 
ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 
every log possesses. The 
result is perfectly cut stock, 
uniform to size and grade. 











Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 


The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 
We want to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
mand. If you are inter- 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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Kirby 
Planing 
Mill Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Anything in Dimension or Dressed 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Large stocks at our Boston, Ga. mill, specializing in 
Dimension; andour Thomasville mill, where we have 
modern up-to-date Planer. 


Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 














ALEXANDER CITY, 


J. M. Steverson, ALABAMA. 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 





LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Long Leaf ~\ 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 











POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ionce'vta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Materiul. 











John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana’ 

















reason, according to local lumbermen, why lumber should not 
be selling from $1 to $1.50 higher at the present time. 
Dimension has been forced up about $1 and will go higher 
within the next thirty days. It is expected that within that 
time it will be selling at $8.50 off September list. 

There is a good market for timbers. A great many mills 
are sold out and are now refusing orders for that class of 
material. Houston business is very brisk, caused partly by 
the necessity for quick repairs to buildings since the hurri- 
cane of two weeks ago. One of the secarcest items in this 
market at present is 1x12 No. 1 boards, which have advanced 
$1.50 a thousand in the last thirty days. One firm is now 
quoting this item at $20 f. o. b. mill. 

The South Texas Lumber Company is rebuilding the shed 
at Texas City which was demolished in the storm. 

George Cleveland, who has been in charge of the tie and 
piling department of the South Texas Lumber Company, has 
been transferred to Onalaska as superintendent of the new 
hardwood mill recently purchased by that concern. Mr. 
Cleveland will continue his connection with the tie and pil- 
ing departinent which, however, will continue to be handled 
through the Houston sales office. Mr. Cleveland will assist 
from his new post at Onalaska. 

A delegation of Houston lumbermen, headed by W. T. Han- 
cock, traffic manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, will go 
to Omaha on September 21 to attend the rehearing of I& S 
docket 464 concerning rates on lumber to the Omaha and 
Des Moines districts. 'They will enter a strenuous protest 
against any change. The railroads seek to increase the rate 
1% cents a thousand. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BreAauMontT, TEX., Sept. 6—The lumber market shows 
a decidedly better tone from every standpoint. Demand 
is increasing steadily, especially for bridge and other 
timbers and prices are better. Yard stocks, especially 
dimension and boards, are scarce and also bring better prices. 
Local manufacturers report that retailers show a tendency 
to buy for stock instead of merely purchasing enough to fill 
immediate orders. This indicates that retail yards anticipate 
a considerable fall business. 

Despite the delays in shipping caused by the storm and 
subsequent flood last month aJl of the Beaumont country 
mills shipped more than they cut. 

Lumberinen generally are pleased to learn that the crop 


damage in Texas was not nearly so great as was at firs 
expected. Accurate figures showing the situation in eleve: 
east Texas counties were furnished today by George 
Todd, district commercial manager of the Southwestern Tei 
graph & Telephone Company, who just returned from 
tour of this section. Mr. Todd said the storm damage {: 
cotton would not reach 17 percent and despite the loss, th 
production will exceed that of last season by 60 percent. 

Representatives of a large woodwork manufacturing con 
pany spent several days in Beaumont last week conferrin 
with chaniber of commerce officials relative to the ear), 
establishment of a hardwood manufacturing plant in thi 
city. The company wants a twenty-acre site and wate: 
frontage of at least 200 feet and proposes to erect a mill 0! 
75,000 or 100,000-foot capacity. 


ORANGE, 'TEX., Sept. 6—Though inactive locally at 
present, lumbermen express confidence in the early bet 
terment of the market situation. Reports throughou! 
the interior territory served by the Orange mills indicat: 
unusually low stocks, yards having bought only to suppl) 
their most imperative needs during the last few months. 
There is reason to believe that the retail demand will b: 
considerably enlarged during this fall and that yards wil! 
be obliged to buy more or less heavily; local authorities con 
fidently believe that marked improvement wil! be seen during 
the next four or five weeks. 

Operation will be resumed Tuesday or Wednesday of this 
week at both local mills. The Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company’s mill was operated four days of last week, cutting 
up timber on hand. The Sabine River is just reaching a 
stage to render safe the rafting of logs and a supply is 
expected during Tuesday. 'The Miller-Link Lumber Company 
has arranged to bring logs in by rail, and will receive a 
trainload Tuesday. 

The steamers Willapa and Mary Olsen and the schooners 
Roseway and Mary Manson Gruener are loading export lum 
ber at the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company’s terminals 
at Sabine Pass for West Indian, Mexican and north At 
lantic ports. The tug Powhatan went down today, towing 
the barges Cuba and Karl with cargo for these vessels. 

The mill of the Beatrice Lumber Company at Lemonville 
is expected to resume operation about September 15, having 
been closed for several months. In the interim a dry kiln 
has been built and the company is prepared to kiln-dry the 
entire output of boards. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Sept. 6—The improvement in 
business has become noteworthy. Nothing has in any 
way appeared to mitigate against the gradual uplift of 
the market. If a mill in the whole Southeast is not plenti- 
fully supplied with orders the fact is not known here and the 
reason must be extraordinary. The mills are loaded up for 
something like ninety days, and could easily be loaded up for 
a much greater period if they would accept the business 
that is being offered. There is not the slightest diminution 
in the trade revival, which first asserted itself about thirty 
days ago. The uplift of the market has been steady and 
uninterrupted. The bulk of the demand comes still from_the 
railroads and car companies, but within the last few days 
factory and yard trade has been largely in evidence. There 
is no danger of an overstock at the mills, for the reason that 
many mills were not able to weather the storms of the 
last few months, others have cut out and still others have 
been forcibly curtailed on account of the recent severe trop- 
ical storms. The mills are showing great conservatism in 
accepting business, and prices are materially improved. 

The woods are full of buyers seeking lumber and trying 
to buy it at their own prices. But they are encountering 
the utmost difficulty in placing orders at prevailing prices, 
which are up an average of $1.50 a thousand. Buyers 
seeking cheap placements find they have to reckon with the 
recently organized Yellow Pine Exchange, which is an asso- 
ciation of something like forty dimension sawmills in Georgia 
and Florida that sell their tool dimension output through 
this exchange. 

Actual demand exceeds the supply, in witness whereof 
several tramp steamers that recently came over to these 
waters from the Pacific,coast, due to the seamen’s act which 
limited their operations on the west coast, are unable to 
secure cargoes, although demand is sufficiently large to fill 
all of the available bottoms. The bulk of the demand still 
comes from the car companies and the railroads, but there 
has been a noteworthy improvement in yard and factory 
orders. Business on the whole appears to be on a sounder 
foundation than it has been for more than a year. 

Severe storms throughout the Southeast have put a crimp 
in logging operations. A few of the mills have had to sus- 
pend operations altogether, having run cut of logs. Con- 
siderable damage has at the same time been done to stand- 
ing timber, stacked lumber, boats ete. by the tropical storms. 
The belief is prevalent that business has come out of the 
cyclone cellars once more and has hung up its hat, prepared 
to make itself at home. 





SOUTHEASTERN .COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 6—The new lumber year has 
started off with practically daily shipments to coastwise 
points, but with absolute quietude in foreign exports. 
All lumber-carrying vessels thus far have been in steam, 
most of the shipments being by the two regular lines that 
ply between Savannah and the primary north Atlantic ports. 
Dealers are looking forward to the new year with optimism. 

There will probably be a curtailment of logging during the 
year. This prediction is based upon the assumption that 
foreign demand will continue to be less than normal and 
that domestic consumption can hardly be expected to keep 
up with a normal supply. Domestic demand, however, con- 
tinues to be large, building operatiors being a feature of the 
industriai activity of the Southeast. 

Following are the shipments of lumber by steam from 
Savannah for the season: 
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OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFo.tk, VA., Sept. 6.—No decided increase in de- 
mand has yet materialized but reports from all manu- 
facturers are more optimistic and the prevailing demand 
is more general in character. Demand during the first 
week in September was much better than during the same 
period one month ago, and while many operators have been 
banking on the fall for an improvement, and this may in- 
fluence their. opinions, business in all lines is brighter and 
the recent adjustment of differences between this country 
and Germany has done much to restore confidence. 

The better grades of North Carolina pine -continue to 
move in good volume; heretofore the retail yards have been 
buying very little, with consequent accumulations at some 
mills. In 4/4 edge box and culls the demand continues 
good and the boxmakers are not so blue about business as 


they were a short time ago. Orders from general industrial 
enterprises for boxes come more frequently, so that an im- 
provement is noted in that the box people are not depending 
altogether on war orders. <A fairly large number of in- 
quiries have been put out as feelers, but little or no busi- 
ness has been transacted, because of inability of both 
parties to get together on prices. Operators are very firm 
on their low grade rough lumber, which is accounted for in a 
-large measure by their being oversold on these items and 
also because of the curtailment in production that has Nept 
stocks from accumulating too rapidly. 
here are still rumors of excessive price cutting, but 
small foundation for them can be found. The uniformity 
of prices in sales effected demonstrates that operators are 
keeping close tab on the situation and will take advantage 
of the first signs of an awakened demand to raise the price. 
While box bark strips have accumulated at some of the 
mills operators are not eager to move them out by cutting 
the price, as evidenced from recent sales. Should the de- 
mand continue as it has for this item during the last sev- 
eral weeks there will be no accumulation whatever. Large 
sales are more frequent now in box bark strips than in any 
other one item. Pine sizes are not so active as they were 
a month or so ago, but the mills making a specialty of these 
are not worrying, as they are oversold for some time ahead. 
In dressed lumber there was a slight falling off in the 
demand for flooring, ceiling and p&rtition after a good week 
the latter part of August. Prices as a general proposition 
on these items show no change other than a slight_stiffen- 
ing caused by the recent increase in demand. Six and 
8-inch roofers have been in exceptionally good call during 
the last two or three weeks, with 10-inch showing a little 
more life, and while prices show no advance as yet quota- 
tions have become more uniform and indications are of an 
advance in price before long. There have been no reports 
as yet of any of the mills shut down or running on short 
time resuming operation and thev will doubtless not do so 
until positively assured of a healthy, steady demand suffi- 
cient to take all of their production. ( 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BautimorE, Mp., Sept. 7.—Members of the. National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association had as their guest yes- 
terday George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
Memphis, and president of the organization. Mr. Burgess 
was on his way home from Atlantic City where he has 
been spending a vacation with his family and stopped here 
to get in touch with Secretary J. McD. Price, also meet- 
ing John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., the treasurer. 
He conferred with the two officials regarding problems be- 
fore the lumber exporters created by the war. ‘The con- 
ference may be said in a way to have taken the place of 
the usual midsummer meeting of the board of directors, 
which was omitted this year because of the disturbed trade 
conditions that have prevailed. ‘The conference, while en- 
tirely informal, gave opportunity for an exchange of views 
which may prove very helpful in dealing with various 
questions and covered considerable ground of importance 
to the exporters. 

Among the lumbermen here who keep a close watch upon 
trade developments, especially in Georgia pine, is P. M. 
Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Company, and he 
expresses the opinion that while no great improvement has 
taken place the general situation presents a more prom- 
ising aspect. Mr. Womble points out that the Georgia pine 
manufacturers had marked up their quotations in some 
instances as much as $1.50 a 1,006 feet, which was _ per- 
haps due less to an expansion in demand above normal 
than to curtailment. Mr. Womble pointed out that the in- 
crease of confidence among the mill men should be _ re- 
garded as a favorable sign. 

The wholesale hardwood firm of Price & Heald, Knicker- 
bocker building, this city, has just concluded arrangements 
to handle the Michigan birch output of the G. W. Jones 
umber Company, of Appleton, Wis., in this section. Roy 
L. H. Jones, secretary, acted.as the representative of the 
company in the transaction. The G. W. Jones Company 
is noted for turning out a superior quality of birch and 
it may he said in this connection that the firm which will 
handle the product here enjoys a reputation second to 
none. 

G. L. Wood, general manager of the R. E. Wood Lum- 
ber’ Company, has gone on a business trip to the com- 
pany’s mill at Fontana. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GaA., Sept. 7.—Building statistics for the 
month just passed show a loss of $1,433 from the cor- 
responding month of 1914. The value for August, 1915, 
totalled $370,600 against $372,033 for August, 1914. Con- 
sidering the fact that no large permits have been taken, 
building value for September to date is good. A total value 
of $45,000 worth of permits has been taken. Last Septem- 
ber’s value was $177,000. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 7—While hardwood conditions 
show little improvement, there is some betterment notice- 
able. Orders are somewhat larger than they have been 
and continue to call for immediate shipment. Demand for 
this class of business from country yards as well as from 
iarge consumers is likely to begin at almost any time. Fac- 
tories continue to buy in small lots only for their immediate 
needs. Railroads come in a little better and begin to place 
larger orders. Oak and ash in the higher grades continue to 
be best in demand. Other items on the list are not much 
wanted. Prices continue about the same. 

Only a normal trade in cypress is done. While orders 
come in good number and aggregate considerable volume, 
they are mostly for quick delivery and not for future require- 
ments. Country yards still hold back their orders for 
future requirements, although some make inquiries, which 
show they will soon come into the market. Prices remain 
firm. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
reports improvement in the hardwood business, both in 
demand and inquiries. Prices show some improvement. 
High grade oak is in good demand and cypress is steady. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
states there is a fairly good volume of business being done. 

G. P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Company, says business last week was better than it has 
been for some time and it begins to look as if trade would 
pick up. Prices show a little more strength. 

The Liebke Hardwood Lumber Company is having a satis- 
factory business, considering the prevailing conditions. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Sept. 8—Lumber manufacturers 
and dealers in this market are receiving encouraging 
inquiries, but general conditions are hardly satisfactory. 
There is an almost discouraging irregularity about the de- 
mand for hardwoods although some interests profess to have 
noticed some expansion during the last week. ‘The office 
furniture factories have evidenced more interest, although 
the largest of these mostly supply their lumber requirements 
from their own mills. ‘There is reported additional interest 
in the retail market for this kind of furniture, the demand 
for which has been slow all summer because there has been 
a dearth of new enterprises. As to the general furniture 
trade, there appears a little more life and some buying is 
reported from that source. The call from builders of auto- 
mobiles continues active and box factories and planing 
mills are buying freely. ‘The upward trend of the yellow 
pine market is unabated and some dealers report that orders 
have accumulated against shipments. On the whole, there- 
fore, it appears that there is a steady movement toward 
normal conditions. 

Thirty-eight members of the Queen City Furniture Club 
attended the first fall meeting September 1, at which busi- 
ness was put aside and the evening given over to a chicken 
dinner and smoker at a Kentucky resort, about fifteen miles 
out of Cincinnati. 

John Griffith, secretary of the James Griffith & Sons 
Company, manufacturer of special millwork, says that line 
of business is on a boom. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 6—As the fall season ad- 
vances the lumber trade in central Ohio shows decided 
improvement. It is believed the worst of the depression 
has now passed and that the market is on the upturn. 

In the hardwood trade the greatest improvement is noted. 
Buying by retailers is the best feature, although there is 
some buying by factories engaged in the making of vehicles 
and furniture. Reports show retail stocks are light and 
considerable buying is necessary for the trade to handle the 
building demand. here is no disposition to accumulate 
stocks under present conditions. Inquiries for hardwood 
stocks are much more numerous than formerly and the 
volume of business steadily increases. Prices are rather 
steady at. former levels. 

“Yellow pine trade also shows renewed life, but not as 
much as hardwoods. Retailers are laying in stocks to take 
eare of the fall demand. Shipments come out promptly all 
along the line. Prices are still weak, but cutting to force 
trade is not as common as formerly. Buying is partly for 
future delivery. Retail stocks are not Jarge. Hemlock and 
cypress show more activity. 

J. W. Mayhew and F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Company, left early in the week on a special business 
trip to New York. 

According to the report of the building inspector for 
August, there was considerable new building projected. The 
department issued 270 permits carrying a valuation of 
$544,895 as compared with 229 permits and a valuation of 
$647,325 for August of last year. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 8—Good weather last week 

permitted the farmers to complete wheat and oats 
thresking and while the grain is not of very good 
quality the yield is large. The farmers as a result are feel- 
ing a little more optimistic and this may to some extent 
help the fall lumber business. Retail dealers have done a 
little more buying during the last week than they have for 
more than a month. The fall outlook for business is, how- 
ever, still unsatisfactory and prices, aside from dimension, 
continue low. 
_ The city last month issued 614 building permits aggregat- 
ing $463,972 as compared with 497 permits aggregating 
$572,426 issued in August, 1914. Since January 1 permits 
issued have aggregated $4,425,004 as against $6,698,619 for 
the corresponding period of last year. Most of the permits 
now issued are for repair jobs. 

_The wholesale trade division of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce will inake a trade extension trip September 
14 and 15 to seventeen cities and towns in northern Indiana. 
a number of lumbermen will join the party. 

It is announced the Newman-Monger Lumber Company has 
taken over the J. B. Martin Lumber Company, at Elkhart, 
while J. B. Martin and R. W. Monger have acquired the 
Monger Lumber & Coal Company, of that city. One lumber 
_, - Newman-Monger Lumber Company is eliminated 
in e deal. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 9.—Most of the large mills 
continue to operate on full time and there is a feeling 
that September is going to be a better month than 
August in many ways. Prices on the best grades of hard- 
wood lumber hold up well and manufacturers show no dis- 
position to cut prices. Plenty of logs are arriving and 
renewed activity in some logging camps in the South is 
reported. Collections are some better than they were during 
August. Many of the wood consuming plants in this section 
are still being operated on good time and manufacturers of 
plow, furniture and other lines say that the prospects in the 








South and Southwest are more encouraging now than they 
have been in a long time. 

H. E. Sauer, president of the Cottage Building Company, 
of this city, announces the early removal of its yards to the 
corner of Canal and Governor streets. The company bought 
its new site some time ago. 

George O. Worland, manager of the Evansville Veneer 
Company, says that while trade is not rushing it is holding 
its own very well and he looks for a very nice fall and 
winter trade. Most of the veneer plants have had a good 
season and in some respects it has been better than last 

ear. 

Building operations continue active and at the present rate 
1915 will prove a better year for building permits than last 
year. Work of wrecking the St. George hotel at the corner 
of First and Locust streets will start some time this month, 

Carl Wolflin, son of Charles A. Wolflin, head of the 
Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, will leave in a few days 
for Lafayette, Ind., where he will enter Purdue University 
to take a 4-year course in forestry. Young Wolflin was 
graduated from the local high school last June with high 
honors. 

Reports from Jasper and Tell City, Ind., are of renewed 
activity among the furniture, desk and veneer factories of 
those two live manufacturing centers. Prospects for fall 
trade are good and manufacturers are feeling more hopeful 
than they have for some time. Wagon manufacturers also 
report a picking up in trade. 

Friends of William Heyns, president of the Evansville 
Dimension Company, of this city. are urging him to make 
the race for State senator on the Democratic ticket. 









KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Sept. 8—The Booker Box Company 
and the Embry Box Company are among those with 
exhibits at the permanent Made-in-Louisville exposition, 
which was opened yesterday at the Areadia Building. 

The new boys’ high school in Louisville has been com- 
pleted and put in service. The Frey Planing Mill Company 
manufactured the millwork; the Louisville Planing Mill and 
Hardwood Flooring Company made the cabinets, desks, filing 
cases and other special woodwork. 

The Coburn Lumber Company, which has been operating 
at Mayking, Ky., will move its mill to the Tyler timber tract 
on Big Cowan Creek, in Letcher County, which it recently 
purchased. 

The bourd of education of Georgetown, Ky., bas announced 
that a manual training course will be established. Wood- 
working is to be taught. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 7.—‘‘Marking time’’ was 
the general expression from local hardwood operators 
concerning the Nashville market during the last week, 
although inquiries are reported to come in steady volume, 
For the first time in several weeks a fair percentage of 
inquiries emanate from furniture manufacturers, and box 
factories continue to make heavy calls for supplies. 

A feature to the local market last week was the re- 
ceipt by ore of the largest operators in the Nashville dis- 
trict of upward of forty cars of black walnut which it is 
understood will be used in the manufacture of gunstocks. 
The manufacturer who received the heavy shipment of black 
walnut is said to have made heavy purchases in the market 
and booked approximately 150 cars fer future delivery. These 
extensive operations have served to cause values in this stock 
to soar and it is claimed that excellent prices were realized 
in this particular transaction. 









IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcuBuRG, VA., Sept. 7.—Trade conditions in the 
local lumber market exhibited signs of some improve- 
ment last week, lifting the depression that has been 
hovering over this section for several months. Dealers ap 
pear to be confident that an increase in demand and better 
prices will prevail during the next thirty or sixty days. 
Boxing lumber in both yellow pine and hardwood holds firm 
and as stocks are scarce this item is commanding a fair 
value. 

The railroads, shipyards and manufacturing interests are 
buying more freely and there is some indication of the 
furniture manufacturers averaging up their stocks, which 
have lately been allowed to run down considerably. 

The yards are only buying actual requirements and are 
not in the market as heavily as the operators anticipated 
several weeks ago. Prices in yellow pine yard and shed 
stocks are still ruling too low to interest dealers. The 
trade believes from the activity in the central and eastern 
States that the demand for this stock will increase and as 
dimension sizes are scarce, especially throughout this sec 
tion and the Carolina district, it is reasonable to assume 
that better prices will rule on future business of this kind. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LittLeE Rock, Arx., Sept. 7—The shipments of wal- 
nut logs from the lumbering district about Cotter and 
along the White River have been exceptionally heavy 
during the last two months. ITsuyers are anxiously scouring 
the country for walnut, and whenever any of this wood is 
found handsome prices are willingly paid. The logs are 
shipped to Memphis and to Springfield, Mo., where they are 
manufactured into gunstocks, which in turn are shipped 
abroad upon, requisition from the ‘allied Governmetts. 
Cricket is the heaviest walnut shipping point in the State 
and several carloads are dispatched from there every week. 

Forest Examiner Mead and Assistant Forest Ranger Wim- 
bray, of Hot Springs, have completed the check cruising of 
two townships near Jessiville. Several large lumber com- 
panies have recently made inquiry about this timber and the 
supervisor expects soon to make a large sale. 

A. J. James, ranger and special land examiner on the 
Ozark National Forest since 1908 took charge of the Womble 
district of the Arkansas Forest on September 1, succeeding 
Mr. Wootten, who has been appointed forest examiner. Mr. 
Wootten will devote the next eighteen months to land classi- 
fication in the State forests. 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’'s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company has entered the State, and A. R. Kimmich has been 
named State agent, with headquarters at Little Rock. 





TO CONTINUE THEIR BUSINESS. 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Sept. 6.—B. Johnson & Son, 
who have operated extensively in the lumber and tie 
business on Big Ugly Creek in Lincoln County for ten 
years and who expected to clein up in that section and 
move elsewhere, have pureiased additional timbered land 
on the head of the creek and wil! continue to operate 
there for two years. The purehase is fine virgin timber. 
It will be necessary to haul the timber fiftcen miles and 
a railroad seven miles farther up the creek will be built, 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 7—The Mark H. Brown Lum- 
ber Company, of Memphis, has purchased the hardwood 
mill in the Faetoria addition to Little Rock formerly 
owned by Martin and Charles Cutsinger. This firm owns a 
big mill at Mound City, Ark., but maintains its headquar- 
ters at Memphis, as well as its sales offices. 

Building operations in Memphis during August showed a 
sharp increase compared with the same month last year and 
the outlook is considered good for activity along this line 
as a number of projects have recently been launched. Build- 
ing operations during September, October and November last 
year were very limited and there is every indication that 
comparison with these will be greatly in favor of the cur- 
rent year. Planing mills and handlers of building material 
generally are doing more business now than for some time. 

Officials of the Valley Log Loading Company report that 
that concern during August loaded about 300 cars more than 


during any month thus far this year. They say, however, 
that very little is now being done just on account of 
the recent excessive precipitation in the Mississippi valley, 


which has made the woods so wet and the roads so heavy. 
During the past few days the weather has been much more 
favorable and as soon as the ground dries out it is ex- 
pected that both timber cutting. and hauling will be re- 
sumed aggressively. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company, Texarkana, Ark., 
announces that it does not intend to rebuild its mill No. 1, 
recently destroyed by fire, but will instead equip its No. 2 
plant for the manufacture of hardwoods. This latter will 
run during the day on yellow pine and during the night 
on hardwoods. 
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Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 
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Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
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LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices: —-1 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
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Specializing in Stocks of Selling Organization 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
Portland, Ore. DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO. POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and 
Portland, Ore. E. T. Sturgeon) 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER Co. | SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
Linnton, Ore. GRAND wars Neteenick & White, 
CT. P. Whi 
COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
Mahal, Ore. (F. P. MeCormick) 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. | CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.’ 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 





is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 
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=The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 









_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


“Test dons! Fumber Go. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, : ° Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIR: CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet &-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 
Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
aaa 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 7—Last week was another 
important one in the building world in that it shows the 
trend of improvement in building and financial circles. 
The larger yards such as John C. Orr & Co., Cross, Austin & 
Ireland, Brooklyn, and Chureh E. Gates & Co., New York, 
have expressed the opinion right along that building this 
fall will show a material improvement and interviews with 
bankers and title men have indicated that there would be 
plenty of money available for building operations of the 
right kind. ‘That operators see the situation ahead more 
clearly is strongly evidenced by last week’s figures, eleven 
permits being issued in Manhattan at a cost of $617,000 as 
compared with two permits valued at $295,000 for the same 
week of 1914. In the Bronx eighteen permits were issued 
costing $465,300 against fifteen permits at $410,850 a year 
ago; in Brooklyn 133 permits costing $984,255 were filed last 
week compared with 122 permits and $464,500 in 1914. In 
Queens and Richmond, where lumber is a more important 
factor in construction, the showing is even more favorable, 
153 permits costing $557,025 being issued in Queens com- 
pared with eighty-two permits and $208,120 for the same 
week of 1914, and in Richn:ond there was a gain of five per- 
mits and $34,133. 

Dealers in Queens are talking about the importance of the 
development of their section through the opening of the 
Liberty Avenue elevated extension which occurs this week. 
This will increase the 5-cent fare area and will open up 
large quantities of land. Robert W. Higbie, of the Robert 
W. Higbie Company, wholesale hardwood manufacturer, and 
also president of the Queens Chamber of Commerce, states 
regarding this event: “Two things have been accomplished 
by the building of the Liberty Avenue elevated extension : 
First, there has been created a real market not only for real 
estate, but for buildings; that at least 100 dwellings are 
now being built and that several hundred are arranged for. 
The cost of these homes will vary from $5,000 to $7,500 
apiece. Second, the actual advance in values will more than 
equal the cost of the road, this being true even before the 
trains are in actual operation, so that the prospects for the 
immediate future of values are highly promising.” 

A hardwood wholesaler who has just returned from a trip 
through the State says the furniture trade is more optimistic 
than it has been in several months. Factories are buying 
closely but inquiries are made from other customers, particu- 
larly the larger department stores. A substantial inquiry is 
developing from the furniture trade outside New York City, 
which for some reason or other continues on an unusually 
slow basis. Local wholesalers find the furniture trade here 
dull but elsewhere in the State it is picking up. This same 
party states that hardwood mills are holding out for higher 
prices and that while two months ago orders were accepted 
by the smaller mills at buyers’ prices, many of these are 
now declined and better prices demanded. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNawanpba, N. Y., Sept. 7.—The records at 
the local custom collector’s office show the receipt of 
26,853,600 feet of lumber by vessel at the Tonawanda 
during August. Other items were received as follows: 
Lath, 950,100 pieces; cedar posts, 31,110 pieces: wood pulp, 
2,225 bales. 

The steamer Norwalk arrived today with 1,340,000 feet of 
white pine for the Wilson Lumber & Box Company. The 
eargo was brought from Duluth, Minn., and was the largest 
of the season. 

The International Paper Company, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
is receiving a large quantity of baled wood pulp by vessel, 
the stock being unloaded at the dock of Smith, Fassett & 
Co. and transferred by rail to the consignee’s plant. The 
steamer Saskatoon arrived today with a cargo from Quebec. 

H. J. Howden, manager of the R. T. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia (Pa.) office, is here on a business trip. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 8—The lake lumber receipts 
continue to show an increase over those of 1914, as do 
also those of shingles. August lumber receipts were 
16,118,000 feet. The total receipts for the year up to 
September 1 were 59,315,000 feet. as compared with 40,- 
395,000 feet in the same period of 1914, a gain of almost 
50 percent. Shingle receipts for August were 112,280,000. 
To September 1 receipts for the year were 469,057,000. 
against 365,098,000 in the same part of 1914, a gain of 
about 28 percent. 

This revival of the lake lumber trade. so far as Buffalo 
goes, is gratifying to the eastern lumbermen because it 
shows that they are ence more on a par with western 
markets. For some years it has appeared that the farther 
East certain lake hardwoods went the less they were worth, 
till Buffalo lumbermen practically went out of the lake trade 
because they could realize no profit by it. Now some of the 
largest members of the trade are once more actively bringing 
down lumber from Lake Superior and if this movement keeps 
up there will before long be a scarcity of lake tonnage suit- 
able for this traffic. : 

The building permits for August showed a total valua- 
tion of $1,175,000 and numbered 410. while in the same 
month last year the total was $950.000 with 341 permits. 
The gain is about 24 percent. ‘This is the second consecutive 
month to show a gain and it makes up for a large decrease 
shown in June. For the last week 87 permits were granted, 
with 42 frame dwellings, the total cost being $174,200. 

One of the important features of the Rochester Industrial 
Exposition this month is a good display made by the New 
York State College of Forestry of Syracuse University. The 
booth is in charge of Prof. McDonald of that institution 
and the public has shown much interest in the subject of 
forestry, so that the professor and those associated with 
him had been kept busy answering numerous questions. 
The forestry college display at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, like the Rochester one, has been much commended. 

The patent office at Washington has made an important 
decision which recognizes Glenn H. Curtiss as originator of 
the flying boat. This will enable him to collect royalties on 
every flying boat or hydro-aeroplane made by competitors 
in this country, of whom there are several. At Toronto 
Mr. Curtiss is developing a strong and speedy type of flying 
boat for war purposes, which can make 100 miles an hour 
with a load. ; 

Coal men are beginning to complain of a scarcity of rail- 
road cars in which to ship. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
— not to have an idle car, except crippled ones, on its 
system. 

















FOREST CITY TRADE NEWS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 7.—Building statistics for 
August in Cleveland were not altogether encouraging 
when compared either with the figures for July or Au- 


gust of last year, but building men still look forward to an 
active fall. 








Building permits for the month just passed totaled 1,28 
in number with a value of $1,987,520, a loss of $330,95 
from August, 1914, and a loss of $331,760 from the figur 
for July of this year. ‘The difference is partly explaine 
by a permit for a $185,000 school building during Augus: 
of last year and also by the fact that five of the larges 
jobs, totalling in value about $6,000,000, now under way ii, 
the city have not yet been approved by the city buildin; 
department. 

Lumbermen have pointed out a striking ambiguity in 
large electric sign which has been erected at the corner © 
Superior Avenue and East Fifty-fifth Street, by the s 
called fireproof interests, showing the fire loss in Cleveland 
week by week, comparing the loss to frame buildings wit. 
the loss to brick buildings. The sign shows brick to hav 
the advantage over wood by a comparatively slight percent 
This is, however, satisfactorily explained by J. V *Brien 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, wh: 


said: 

“Naturally the fire loss among frame houses is_locall) 
somewhat greater than among brick because there is suc! 
a preponderate number of frame houses in Cleveland com 
pared with the number of brick houses. Cleveland is a city 
of wood.” It was pointed out that the figures posted by th: 
Society Advocating Fire Elimination were merely a proof ot 
the popularity of wood, and this claim is further substan 
tiated in the building statistics where it is shown that the 
proportion of the construction of frame over brick dwellings 
is great. Figures for August just passed show that permits 
were issued for 284 frame dwellings at a total cost of $843, 
400 against six brick dwellings costing $42,500.” 

All lumbermen have returned from their summer outings 
and look forward to a brisk fall trade. T. C. Williamson, 
general manager of the Lakewood Lumber Company, is among 
those who have developed the golf bug during the season. 
He has been in regular attendance at the Westwood links. 
Other golfers who have been active during the past summer 
at the Country Club and Mayfield links are C. H. and FE. M. 
Carleton, C. H., W. H. and O. W. Prescott, E. E. Nicola, 
A. L. Stone, Max Meyers, I. E. Teare, F. P. Potter, Halsey 
Teare and IF. BE. Kimball. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Slow but Certain Business Improvement Evident— 
Hardwood Betterment Is Notable—Figures Show 
Good Building Revival. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 7——The general tone of the 
lumber market here continues to improve, slowly but 
surely. The volume of business done is certainly in- 
creasing. Probably 50 percent of the items that are active 
in this market have felt the effect of better business in price 
or conditions. Occasional sales are made at the old prices, 
but for quick shipment or on items that are not plentiful, or 
for dry stock in hardwoods, advanced prices are paid and 
concessions have been withdrawn from almost everything. 

Hardwood dealers find it hard to fill quick delivery orders 
for dry stock in some items and prices are stiffening on all 
items in active demand, such as plain red and white oak, 
quartered oak, basswood, ash, maple and hardwood flooring. 
Gum and poplar are steadying, with excellent prospects 
Mahogany is reported as stiffening in price but is still sold 
erratically at times. Little African trade has come in the 
last year, but the S. B. Vrooman Company is arranging 
for shipments direct, instead of through Liverpool. White 
pine is more active and prices are good throughout the line, 
with the greatest tightness on the barn and lower grades. 
Spruce is in excellent shape, the demand exceeding the 
supply, and anything deliverable is sold readily at good 
prices. Cypress demand is good, but prices have not entirely 
recovered although they are on their way up. Cypress 
shingles are in good demand and cedar are reported as 
livelier than they were a month ago. Hemlock demand is 
growing and the tendency is to tighten on prices. Dealers 
in yellow pine have trouble in getting orders filled at any- 
where near the old prices. Timbers especially are going un 
rapidly and there have been advances on roofers, box and 
flooring. Sizes are less rigid than some other items, but 
these too have gone up. North Carolina pine prices are 
also tightening, but not as fast as yellow pine. Box, roofers 
and sizes are all strong, and flooring is coming up, too. 
Lath are in good demand and firm in price. 

well founded building revival seems to be here, the 
greatest part of which does not appear in the report of the 
bureau of building inspection for August, which shows that 
during the month 882 permits were issued for 1,486 opera- 
tions, the cost of which will be $3,993,625. These figures 
have been beaten only twice in August in the last ten 
years and from plans filed those interested seem to think 
that the expenditure for the year will equal or surpass that 
of last year. August made up some of the slip, but there is 
still nearly $2,000,000 to be made up, the figures for the 
first eight months of this year being $26,719,955 against 
$28.642,660 for the same period of last year. During the 
closing days of August there were a number of transfers of 
unimproved properties for immediate development and one 
operation of 121 houses has just been started in Logan that 
will cost $218,400. This month will also probably see the 
permits issued for several large business buildings. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PirtsBurRGH, Pa., Sept. 7.—Building operations in 

Pittsburgh are now «apparently free from obstruction 
through labor disputes and this has aided in improving 
the demand for lumber, especially from the retail yards and 
from_building contractors. The improvement brought about 
by the final adjustments, most of which were trivial but 
in the aggregate somewhat serious, has been gratifying, but 
the full force of them is not looked for until later in the 
season. General business in Pittsburgh is improving steadily. 
In the iron and steel lines it has become one of almost con- 
gestion in the basic lines. ‘The halting movement in coal 
mining continues but with less serious effects. Coke opera- 
tions jumped last week from an activity of 77 to 82 percent. 
Car builders’ shops in the Pittsburgh district are nearly at 
a normal capacity in operations with business accumulated 
to warrant at least four months of this rate of operation. 
_ President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
is finding little change in the general lumber conditions 
over the summer. Stocks that find their way to manufactur- 
ing trades are moving in fair volume, but the yard and 
building stocks are dull. Competition has been severe. 

L. Germain, of The Germain Company, returned this week 
from his extended motor trip into New England. A. A. Ger- 
ry is leaving this week for the Canadian Northwest for a 
visit. 

The Forest Lumber Company has been getting a good run 
of manufacturing trade of late and President A. J. Diebold 
states that for the last three mcnths the volume of business 
has gone ahead of 1914, which would seem to indicate that a 
turn had actually come in business. Yellow pine timbers are 
stronger and in some instances higher. Yard trade is poor, 
though a contract for fifty-two dwelling houses was awarded 
last week, which is one of the first signs of improvement in 
that direction in Pittsburgh proper. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a better demand 
for lumber with improvement in volume of sales that is en- 
couraging. It is believed by this company that prices will 
be better in the fall, as demand is sufficiently strong to 
force a more reasonable value on stocks. 
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=, H. JOBSON.—The death of F. H. Jobson, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 18, is announced with extreme regret. 
\ir. Jobson represented the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
(ompany, of Milwaukee, Wis., having joined that com- 
»any’s forces in 1904 and remaining with them in service 
atil July 7, 1915, from which time he was confined to 

s home by illness, terminating in death by apoplexy. 
i'e was 73 years old and is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, six sons and twenty-three grandchildren. 

Mr. Jobson’s ancestors emigrated from England and 
were among the early settlers of Lancaster County, 
iennsylvania. He was born in Duncannon, Pa., in Oc- 
tober, 1848. In 1853 he moved to Lock Haven, Pa., with 
his parents, where he attended the public school. In the 
summer months Mr. Jobson, when ten years of age, was 
employed by Samuel Porter, his late father-in-law, to 
ssist in driving teams drawing canal boats containing 
tobacco and wheat from Lock Haven to Philadelphia. In 
i837 Mr. Jobson went into business with his father, Sam- 
uel Jobson, driving the dairy teams, one of the first 
dairies in this country. 

When the Civil War broke out he enlisted at Lock 
Haven, Pa., as a private in Captain C. A. Cyman’s Com- 
pany, of Lock Haven Rifle Guards. This company after- 
ward formed Company D Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Reserves Second Division, the first artillery company 
in the Army of the Potomac at the time this latter was 
formed in 1861. This division also served as the Third 
Division of the Fifth Artillery Company and part of 
the time as an independent division. Mr. Jobson was 
engaged in the following battles: Drainsville, seven-day 
tight before Richmond, Second Bull Run, South Moun- 





THE LATE F. H. JOBSON. 


tain, Antietam, Fredericksburg and Wilderness. He 
was wounded in the knee at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg. He was promoted to corporal in 1862 and given 
warrant as color sergeant of the regiment in 1863. He 
reénlisted in the same regiment November 6, 1£63, at 
Alexandria, Va., and was granted a furlough of thirty 
days. He was captured with his regiment at the battle 
of Wilderness May 6, 1864, and endured the -horrors of 
the Lynchburg, Danville, Andersonville, Florence and 
Goldsboro prison pens. After an imprisonment of ten 
months he was released and came into the Union lines 
at Wilmington, N. C. He went to Goldsboro paroled. 

Upon his return to Lock Haven he was united in 
marriage to Sarah Walton Porter, April 12, 1865. After 
two months he returned to Washington, D. C., and was 
transferred to the One Hundred and Ninetieth Veteran 
Volunteer Bucktail Regiment and was promoted to sec- 
ond lieutenant of Company H. He was honorably dis- 
charged at Harrisburg, Pa., July 3, 1865, after service 
of four years and five months. 

Mr. Jobson’s first experience in the sawmill line was at 
Pattysrun, where he erected a sawmill for Gammel & 
Williamson and his second success was for Mr. Moore, 
Troutman, Pa. Mr. Jobson then went south, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, forty-five miles from New Orleans, where he 
erected several large sawmills to cut mahogany and cy- 
press, working north as far as Norfolk, Va. From there 
Mr. Jobson went to St. Johns, N. B., Canada, erecting 
x number of Jarge sawmills and was commonly known 
as the ‘sawmill king’? in the Dominion. In 1898 Mr, Job- 
son established himself with the Stearns Manufacturing 
‘“‘ompany, at Erie, Pa., as a sawmill engineer. After this 
firm dissolved Mr. Jobson went with the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., in 1904, 
— — in that company’s employ until illness in- 
terfered. 


WILLIAM B, HEYWOOD.—A pioneer redwood manu- 
facturer of California, William B. Heywood, died at his 
ome in Berkeley, August 16, at the age of 85 years. 
Mr. Heywood was superintendent of the Gualala Mill 
Company at Gualala, Mendocino County, for thirty-five 
vears and for the last ten years was president of the 
company, which, however, sold its properties a few 
vears ago. Mr. Heywood was a native of Maine and went 
‘o California in 1850 and until recent years had _ been 
ictively connected with the redwood lumber business. 
He is survived by one son, W. H. Heywood, and a nephew, 
Charles D. Heywood, who was recently mayor of Berke- 
ey. 
_C. L. FORESMAN.—Secretary of the Sound Lumber 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., and_the Canyon Lumber 
“ompany, of Everett, Wash., C. L. Foresman, died August 
8 at the Swedish Hospital in Seattle, following an opera- 
ion. He had been associated with C. A. Dean, president 
of the Sound Lumber Company for the last twenty-five 
years and was also connected with several other com- 
vanies closely allied to the Sound Lumber Company, Mr. 
“oresman is survived by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
james D. Davidson and a brother in Pennsylvania. He 
vas born in Williamsport, Pa., fifty years ago, but had 
lived in Seattle since 1890 and had many friends both 
in and out of the lumber business. He was an enthusi- 
istic member of Hoo-Hoo and the Seattle Chamber of 
ommerce. 


_P, J. CLARK.—A prominent resident of Parishville, 
N. Y., P. J. Clark, for many years identified with the 
‘umber industry, died at Cold Brook, Conn., August 23. 
Mr. Clark was the son of the late Simeon L. and Mary 
Keeler Clark. He was born in Parishville 47 years ago. 
‘fe graduated from the Potsdam Normal in the class 
£ 1886 and three years later entered business with his 


father under the firm name of S. L, Clark & Son. The 
firm operates large sawmills and tub factories at Parish- 
ville, beside owning extensive timberland tracts in the 
Adirondacks. Mr. Clark had large interests in the 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company, of Elmira, N. Y. He 
was a director of the Peoples Bank of Potsdam, N. Y. 
His widow and three children survive him. 





SAMUEL EDWARD WRENN.—Manager of the Wil- 
lamette Box & Lumber Co., of Linnton, Ore., Samuel 
Edward Wrenn, died September 2, after an illness of 
four weeks. Mr. Wrenn was born in Loudoun County, 
Virginia, July 19, 1855, and went to Oregon in 1883. In 
1885 he organized the Multnomah Lumber Company at 
Portland and in 1904 the Multnomah Trunk & Bag Co., 
both of which concerns are still active. Two years ago 
he retired from the Multnomah Trunk & Bag Co. He is 
survived by his widow, three sons and one married daugh- 
ter. The sons are Moultrie F. Wrenn, Grover C. Wrenn 
and Ashby Wrenn, all of Portland, The daughter is 
Ler _ Maston, of Los Angeles. His first wife died 
in 1906. 





FRANK T. BEMENT.—President of the Bement-Harold 
Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., Frank T. Bement, 
died September 2 at St. Luke’s hospital, that city, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Bement was 44 
years old and was a native of Iowa. He went to Spokane 
eight years ago, where he engaged in the lumber bro- 
kerage and wholesale business. He is survived by a 
widow and four children. 





SAMUEL S. CORD.—A real estate and timberland op- 
erator and developer, Samuel S. Cord, with offices in the 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and home in Laurel 
Springs, J., was found dead along a New Jersey road, 
September 6, with five bullet wounds. 





R. E. RYAN.—A prominent broker and timberland deal- 
er of Portland, Ore., R. E. Ryan, died suddenly Septem- 
ber 1 of heart failure. He was 75 years old and is sur- 
vived by one son. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 7.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee during August showed increased activity and 
the total amount expended represented a gain of about 
$400,000 as compared with the corresponding period a year 
ago. There were 327 permits issued for structures to cost 
$1,073,079, as compared with 304 permits and an invest- 
ment of $673,729 during August, 1914. During the week 
just closed seventy-nine permits were granted as compared 
with sixty-five a year ago. The building investment totaled 
$224,660, practically the same as in 1914. 

The lumber trade seems to be picking up gradually and 
lumbermen are confident that improvement may be expected 
from now on. Jobbers say that the yard trade shows a little 
more activity, with retailers making inquiries and placing 
actual orders. A normal amount of building is said to be 
going on in the smaller cities and towns and in the coun- 
try districts about the State. Stocks in dealers’ hands are 
not especially large and jobbers have been endeavoring to 
impress upon dealers the necessity for placing their orders 
now while shipping facilities are favorable and before there 
is a shortage of cars as a result of the big movement of 
grain. Sash and door manufacturers and the factory trade 
in general seem to be buying a little more freely, although 
a better trade from this source is expected later in the sea- 
son. The furniture factories and the farm implement plants 
—— and about the State are placing slightly better 
orders. 

W. A. Logan, Buffalo, president of the Wagon, Carriage & 
Automobile Workers of North America, who is in Milwau 
kee attending the national convention of the organization, 
says that thousands of men are employed in the vehicle 
plants of the United States making supplies for the Allies. 
Mr. Logan said: “The carriage and wagon business was at 
a standstill when the war broke out. Orders for thousands 
of wagon parts, wheels and bodies for supply wagons then 
started to pour into all the large plants. The automobile 
industry has also been given a boost by the war. Factories 
in the middle and eastern States are working day and night 
turning out rush orders for trucks and motor ambulances,” 

















IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Sept. 7.—Business conditions in gen- 
eral have not been the best and there is a tendency to 
be conservative in buying stocks for fall and winter. 
Mowever, from present indications the outlook is much 
brighter and the season promises to be exceptionally good. 
The Park Falls Lumber Company will resume operation on 
a double shift on or about December 15 and will continue 
to run night and day throughout the winter at least. This 
will mean an increase of about 70 per cent in the lumber 
employees at the mill and consequently a big addition to the 
company’s payroll. Larger crews will also be required in 
the woods to supply enough logs for the two shifts. The 
gang saw which has not been running the last few months 
will be started again next Monday. The company is con- 
structing a second set of car camps and after this winter 
the old style camps will be abandoned and woods opera- 
tions will be conducted from the car camps only. 

The Northern Timber Products Company, with head- 
quarters at Warroad, Minn., was organized under the laws 
of Minnesota last week with the following officers: Charles 
Lange, of Superior, president; J. H. Lange, of Iron River. 
vice president; L. H. Lange, of Minneapolis, formerly of 
Iron River, secretary, and FE. Wetherby, of Warroad, 
Minn., treasurer. The company will deal in cedar posts and 
poles, ties, piling and lumber and will maintain yards at 


— River, Beaudette, Cedar Spur, Roosevelt and Warroad, 
Minn. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Sept. 7—Evidences of the value of 
reforestation are being noted at Long Lake, Chippewa 
County, where large tracts, a few years ago denuded of 
pine, are now covered with fine young trees of all varieties 
of hardwood. It will be only a matter of a few more years 
now when the great natural resources will be arereee. 
Iven the nearby lakes have been greatly beautified by the 
forest growth. 

An example of conservation and utilization with profit of 
what has often been regarded as waste in the lumber market 
is shown at New London, where Walter Fredericks has in- 
stalled new machinery in his woodworking plant and is 
producing fan handles. The entire output has been con- 
tracted for by one advertising company. 

Fred Pollard, of Marshfield, has returned after a trip 
through the middle West on lumber business and reports the 
— outlook much brighter than it has been for a long 

1e, 

BE. E. Heinemann, treasurer of the Heinemann Lumber 
Company, at Merrill, has assumed the position~as sales 


manager of that Sas. The company reports shipping - 


steadily and a fair volume of orders on hand with prospects 


of increasing during the fall months. 








PACIFIC COAST 











Fir Flooring 


and dealers who make ita 
leader say its quality offers 
their customers the biggest 
value obtainable in flooring. 


Fir, Spruce 
Western 


In addition 


reise  _E¥emlock 
also ship and 


cers of Red Cedar 
Products 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office ¥ ACOMA, WwW ASH. 


822 Tacom Bidg., 
BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WEST COAST 
Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 
== Veneer Packages —— 


G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.s 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our aes CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
“Specialty AND SHINGLES - 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 











Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest {hing tee the purpose you have ever seen. Byery 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stif covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, “444x8%4 inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
coat ena Factory and Pattern Stock 











Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2*::" Pine 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sanrrancisco, catir. 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


PIN 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., bits.” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 

















SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il]. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Stiffening in Price Is Generally Evident—Two Cur- 
tailments of Shingle Output—Large Railroad Order 


Ready for Bids. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 4.—A better feeling prevails 
among lumber manufacturers and prices for the last 
two weeks have held at advances generally quoted at that 
time, although the volume of business has not been so large 
as it should be. Dimension, drop siding and car siding are 
especially firm. Shingles also have _ shown considerable 
strength and a tendency to stiffen in price. There is no sur- 
plus of logs in the waters of Puget Sound and the sales are 
steady at $6, $8 and $11. No more logs are being put into 
the water than the curtailed output of the mills warrants. 
An inquiry for several million feet of lumber to be delivered 
at Anchorage, Alaska, for the Alaska Railway Commission 
was received during the week and bids will be opened Tues- 
day, September 7. ‘This order is for practically all cutting 
stuff and very desirable. : i 

In speaking of the situation John D. Collins, of the John 
D. Collins Lumber Company, this city, said that dimension, 
drop siding and any 6-inch clear stock are stiffer in price, 
but that orders for most uppers are slow. 

The Kenmore mill of the John McMaster Shingle Company, 
this city, which is located across Lake Washington from 
Seattle, will be closed next week, having cut out its avail- 
able supply of timber. This mill has been in steady opera- 
tion since it was built in 1906 and during that time has cut 
75,000,000 feet of cedar logs into the well known John 
MeMaster shingles. 

New Wholesale Concern. 

The Patterson Lumber Company, with offices at 904 White 
Building, is the latest concern to engage in the general 
wholesale lumber business in Seattle. It consists of R. C. 
Patterson, who has been in the wholesale lumber business in 
Seattle for the last six years, as manager of the Common- 
wealth Lumber Company. Before coming to the Coast Mr. 
Patterson was in the lumber business in Chicago and in the 
South. He returned this week from a visit to Atlantic coast 
points, where he reports much activity in the lumber de- 
mand, and everyone planning for a busy year ahead. While 
there he arranged for the Patterson Lumber Company to 
represent as buying agent on the Coast the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, which is an exten- 
sive wholesaler specializing particularly in the heavy indus- 
trial corporation trade. The Patterson Lumber Company 
will do a general wholesale business in lumber here. 

Walter J. Elliott has resigned from the office of secretary- 
manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association and will 
leave for the middle West within a short time, where he 
will represent the North Western Lumber Company, of 
Hoquiam, Wash. Mr. Elliott was connected with the North 
Western Lumber Company for about six years and at the 
time of leaving that concern was assistant manager in 
charge of sales. He is therefore fully informed regarding 
the operations of that company. During the last seven 
months as head of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
work he has made an enviable record for efficiency, having 
reduced its expenses and increased the work in every depart- 
ment in addition to enlarging the membership during the 
time of the worst depression the lumber industry of the 
Pacific coast has experienced for more than twenty years. 

The British bark William T. Lewis, owned by Hind, Rolph 
& Co., San Francisco, and well known on Puget Sound, where 
it has loaded lumber many times in the past, was a recent 
victim of a German torpedo boat. The Lewis carried about 
2,000,000 feet of lumber loaded at Everett last March and 
was destined for Sheerness, England. The entire crew was 
saved. 

E. F. Tindolph, of Seattle, western representative of the 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works, reports the sale of twenty 
single charge dry kilns to the Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, 
Ore., for the company’s new plant there. Grand Rapids kilns 
have become very popular among eastern Oregon pine manu- 
facturers. ° 

R. M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, La., was a caller at the Pacifie coast offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the week. This com- 
pany is a large manufacturer of longleaf yellow pine with 
mills at Elizabeth, Calecasieu and Oakdale, La. 

The schooner Alpena is loading 1,200,000 feet of lumber 
from the Willapa Lumber Company and the Raymond Lum- 
ber Company, of Raymond. JHer destination is Australia 
and her charter rate 95s. 

The shingle mill of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, 
at Doty, Wash., has been shut down since the burning of 
its dry kiln. The kiln is being rebuilt and the shingle 
mill will again be in operation within a few days. The 
company’s sawmill is running full time but with a reduced 
crew, which lowers its cut about 25 percent. This com- 
pany, which is well equipped to get out long timbers, has 
recently been shipping a large order of various sizes up to 
18x18 and 80 feet long. It has a varied output and is in a 
position to ship mixed car orders without trouble. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EverErt, WASH., Sept. 6—Heavy shipments are being 
made eastward of lumber and shingles, especially the 
former, and manufacturers look for a good fall business. 

Forest fires have recently caused considerable work keep- 
ing them out of green timber and away from logging works, 
but the losses have not been large. One of the largest fires 
swept the Monte Cristo divide. The Merrill & Ring log- 
ging works were in danger a few miles from Everett, but 
were saved. Rainfall came at an opportune time to head 
off what promised to be bad blazes. 

The following schooners cleared with foreign shipments 
during the week: Heveletia, with 900,000 feet of lumber 
from the Crown Lumber Company's mill for Callao, Peru: 
Taurus, with 800,000 feet of lumber from the Crown Lumber 
Company’s mill for Newcastle, Australia; H. D. Bendizren, 
with 1,000,000 feet of lumber from the Canyon Lumber 
Company's plant for Melbourne, Australia. 


~_— 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 4.—The Bloede!l Donovan 
Lumber Mills has chartered from the Pacific American 
Fisheries the steamship Windber, of the Alaska fishing 
fleet, to take 2,000,000 feet of lumber to New York via the 
Panama Canal. <A similar cargo will be loaded for the At- 
lantie seaboard by the steamship Hdison Light, which is due 
here on September 7. At the docks of the E. K. Wood 
Company the. steamship Columbia will arrive soon to load 
700,000 feet for the Panama Canal zone. 

C. E. Sutherland, of Big Lake, who has been the head of 
the Progressive Milling & Logging Company, is building a 
shingle mill in Mount Vernon which he plans to run day 
and night for five years, according to present proposals. The 
mill will have one upright machine. He has secured enough 
timber from the Little Mountain Shingle Company to operate 
the plant for ten years on a day shift only. 

The Blaine Manufacturing Company, purchaser of the 
Drayton shingle mill at Blaine from William Whitmer & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, expects to have its repairs completed 
in time to be operating about a week hence. Fred Wentz 








has been elected president and Fred Stevenson secretary 
treasurer. 

A drop in the price of logs is predicted by a local log 
buyer. Recently he has been almost besieged by persons 
offering him logs, but none of them have been so desperate 
as to cut prices. That this is what they may be driven t 
soon, however, is his opinion in view of present conditions 
While logs seem on the verge of a decline the price o! 
shingles is reported by local wholesalers to have advanced 
about 5 cents and lumber has gone up 45 or 50 cents, in 
both cases within the last two weeks. They believe that this 
rise is only temporary, though, since the rail business is 
good amoung the large mills of this city, the increase on lum 
ber appears likely to remain longer than that on shingles. 
According to one big manufacturer there is plenty of busi 
ness. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Improvement in Door Trade at Hand—Forest Fire 
Danger Considered Light—Military Instruction for 
Business Men Advocated. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Sept. 4——Manager J. A. Gable, of 
the Pacific Mutual Door Company, manufacturer of 
Pamudo fir doors and allied Pamudo factory products, 
is about to leave for an extended business trip east that 
will take him to Chicago and as far as New York. The 
agency maintains branch offices in Chicago, New. York, 
Ft. Worth and Minnesota ‘Transfer, with distributing 
branches at Chicago and the Minnesota Transfer. -Mr. 
Gable said : 

“The door market is what might be called ‘seasonably 
quiet’ just now. Volume has shown a little slackening with 
us the last couple of weeks, but we expect better buying 
within the next very few weeks. Door prices are slightly 
stiffer than formerly. Prospects for fall business are appar- 
ently about normal; in fact, there is a good prospect for 
normal fall business.” 

Col. W. S. Shank has retired from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company after many years of service with it as 
chief accountant, office manager, cashier and then assistant 
secretary and treasurer. He will engage in other business. 

The first real rain in the Puget Sound country in thirty- 
five days fell Tuesday night, .21 of an inch coming down 
in Tacoma, followed by intermittent showers Wednesday, 
removing all danger of forest fires in western Washington. 
Reports to the Washington Forest Fire Association Tuesday 
had showed no forest fires out of control in the State 
except two in Whatcom County. These two were ground 
fires in big timber, one at Maple Falls and the other five 
miles from Bellingham. In neither case could the loss 
exceed a few thousand dollars. The rain Tuesday night 
put an effectual check to these two. The State fire warden 
and his deputies now consider there is very little prospect 
of any further danger from fires the rest of the season in 
western Washington, as additional rainfall in September is 
the rule after the dry season is once broken. 

J. S. Kean, of Tacoma, has purchased the West End 
Manufacturing Company’s plant and will convert it into a 
chair factory. Ralph Warner, who is to be general super- 
intendent of the factory, is East with Mr. Kean buying 
machinery for the plant, and T. C. King, millwright, is in 
charge of the plant preparing it for the machinery. The 
plant is in the Center Street district and has been idle 
for a long time. It is expected to have it in operation 
about November 1. ; 

Manager W. D. Moreland, of the Nebraska Bridge Supply 
& Lumber Company, is putting in his vacation at American 
Lake training military training at the business men’s in- 
struction camp, which is similar to that recently held at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. Mr. Moreland says: 

“Every contractor, builder or employer of labor in large 
numbers ought to take a course of training under the regu- 
lar army instructors. The work of feeding large bodies of 
men and especially the sanitation instruction give informa- 
tion alone worth while. Few loggers and millmen tealize 
what a saving can be made in handling rations along the 
lines laid down in the army. Service in the instruction 
camp would mean dollars to every one of them.” 

Jack Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Company, left 
Monday for California on a business trip and to visit the 
expositions. Mrs. Dempsey accompanies him. 

Prof. A. S. Wheeler, of the chair of chemistry, University 
of North Carolina, and son of President William (. Wheeler, 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Company, is here visiting his par- 
ents and attending the annual convention of the American 
Chemical Society being held in Seattle. 

About 100 members of the American Chemical Society 
who have been attending its annual convention in Seattle 
this week were in Tacoma Friday to ‘inspect the plant of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. They came up 
from Seattle in two private yachts, had luncheon at the 

Paul company’s mill boarding house and were then 
taken to the creosoting departmeit, where Manager Geoffrey 
Winslow told of the work the company is doing and proc- 
esses it uses. Among the chemists who took many notes 
was Dr. Rokura Nahasko, of the University of Japan at 
Tokyo. He said wood preservation is something Japan is 
greatly interested in just now. Other departments of the 
big plant were also inspected. Dr. W. A. Noyes, of the 
University of Illinois, told of many experiments being made 
along the line of extracting alcohol from sawdust at market- 
able cost and said that when the process is finally perfected 
it will be a great benefit to tle lumber industry. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Sept. 4.—Plans are in the making 
for the holding of a four-day wood products exhibit, 
comprehensive and on an extensive scale, under the 
auspices of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and in conjunction with the thirteenth annual convention of 
that organization, to be held here beginning February 21, 
1916. A. L. Porter, secretary of the association, was here 
this week from Spokane making preliminary arrangements, 
and secured the Oregon National Guard Armory, in the heart 
of the city, as the site for the exhibit. Exhibitors will be 
invited from all the western States and special stress will be 
laid on showing the many uses.to which wood can success- 
fully be put. Model bungalows will be constructed, and a 
feature of greatest interest to the farmer will be the exhibit 
of silos and the lectures by experts on how to prepare 
ensilage to the best advantage. 

It is reported here from Medford, Ore., that C. G. Bullis, 
manager of the Southern Oregon Traction Company, which 
is now extending its line west from the city of Medford over 
the old Rogue River valley line, is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the large sawmill on the west side of Medford, 
formerly the property of the Trail Lumber Company. The 
mill is said to be in good condition and if the deal is con- 
summated the electric line will be extended up Jackson 
Creek, west _of Jacksonville, into the heavy timber districts 
of pine and fir and the logs be transported to Medford. 
The plan is also to establish a box factory in connection 
with the mill for the manufacture of boxes for the large 
fruit trade of the Rogue River valley. 

Clark W. Thompson, head of the Wind River Lumber Com- 
pany, which has its mill at Cascade Locks, Ore., stated that 
operations will soon be resumed. The plant has been shut 
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wn for a few weeks as usual during the height of the 

immer season. 

E. B. Hazen, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, says 
‘nat a study of the statistical records will show that the 
»roduction of the mills in the Pacific Northwest demon- 
strates that during the first six months of this year the out- 
out has not been more than 60 percent of the output during 
he corresponding period of 1913. He attributes the depres- 
ion to the lack of demand from industrial buyers. The 
retail yards have been buying the usual volume, he believes. 

The mills on the north fork of the Lewis River associated 
in the Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills Association, with 
eadquarters in this city, are all idle and it is said will not 
reopen until railroad ties, their principal output, advance 
considerably in price. E. C. Michener is the manager of the 
association. It has been customary in the past to regard $11 
as about the proper price at which ties should be marketed. 

The shingle mills of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company 
here have resumed operations. The Howell Shingle Com- 
pany, which operates at Skamokawa, on the lower Columbia, 
still regards the market insufficiently attractive to warrant 
resumption of operations, although shingles have advanced 
a little here during the last two weeks. 

The forest fire situation continues to be favorable and the 
unsettled weather of the last forty-eight hours will, it is 
hoped, develop into rains which will put an end to all dan- 
ger for the season. Although a large number of fires have 
occurred these have been promptly discovered and suppressed 
by the patrolmen and loss of timber has been negligible. 
Reports received by the Oregon Forest Fire Association indi- 
cate that on the private holdings of the State the only serious 
fires have been in Wallowa and Union counties, where the 
situation the end of August became so serious that the 
Governor was requested to close the hunting season. This 
request was complied with and the situation is becoming 
more favorable. 

The American barkentine Puako arrived here during the 
week to load a cargo of lumber for Australia. 

During August Portland shipped to foreign destinations 
about 6,000,000 feet of lumber, a small quantity compared 
with the usual figures, but this is due to the inability to get 
vessels rather than a lack of demand for the material. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 4.—There seems to be no let 
up to demand and prices are stiffening. On the whole, 














the mills are well supplied with orders and practically . 


all operate on time and a quarter in order to take care of 
the increased business. The millmen of this district are 
very optimistic and look forward to an exceptionally good 
fall trade. Crop conditions in eastern Montana and the 
Dakotas are splendid and as a result the settlers contem- 
plate using much lumber for building permanent homes, 
which they have neglected to do during the last two or 
three years owing to partial crop failures. Both railroads 
and mines at Butte are in the market for a considerable 
amount of material for immediate use, most of which 
is shipped direct from the mill before yarding. Manufac- 
turers of this district have on hand approximately 100,000,- 
000 feet of lumber well sorted for length, width and grade 
and in good shipping condition. It is believed that most 
mills have sufficient logs to keep them in operation late this 
season. Preparations are being made for extensive logging 
operations this winter in all western Montana. 

Labor for the mill and woods is scarce just now due to 
the fact that many who otherwise follow this class of work 
are now helping in the harvesting of a bumper crop in the 
Dakotas and eastern Montana. However, itt is believed that 
the shortage is only temporary and that labor conditions 
will be back to normal within thirty days. 

Cc. B. March, general manager of the State Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from a business trip to Great 
Falls. Mr. March states that business conditions in the 
eastern part of the State are good and predicts a good de- 
mand for lumber at increased prices. The company’s mill 
is running on a ten-hour basis and it has sufficient logs to 
keep the plant in operation as long as weather conditions 
will permit. The shipments for August are reported to 
have exceeded those of any previous month this year. 

The hot dry weather during August with but .22 of an 
inch of precipitation made the fire hazard extremely bad. 
Several small fires occurred, but none reached proportions of 
a damaging character. It is believed that the danger of for- 
est fires in this district is now practically over, as the 
nights are getting longer and cooler with more or less dew. 
Officers of the Northern Montana Forestry Association, 
which works under a coéperative agreement with the State 
and Federal Governments, report that the cost of handling 
the fire situation this year within the codperative districts 
will be less than $1,000, as compared with practically 
$15,000 for 1914. 

H. C. Karow, manager of the sales department of the 
Somers Lumber Company, returned yesterday from an ex- 
tended business trip throughout the middle western and 
central States. Mr. Karow says he found business condi- 
tions on an upward trend. ‘The volume of lumber sales is 
good but prices are low, he said, but lumbermen hope that 
with the increase in volume there will be a corresponding 
increase in price. 





IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., Sept. 4.—Fire destroyed the plan- 
ing mill, dry kiln, shipping and lumber sheds of the 
W. H. Eecles Lumber Company, at Baker, Ore., last 
night. The loss, according to early estimates, amounts to 
nearly $100,000, with no insurance. The yard-stored lumber 
was saved. The source of the fire has not been established. 
Valiant work was done by the fire-fighting forces in their 
attempts to master the flames, but such dryness prevailed 
that the fire ate its way on witb greatest rapidity and could 
not be checked before great damage was done. The mill, 
which had a capacity of 100,000 feet a day, will speedily 
be rebuilt. By great effort the firemen succeeded in con- 
fining the flames to the Eccles company property, sav- 
ing the yards and mills of the Oregon Lumber Company 
and the Baker White Pine Lumber Company, adjoining on 
either side, although by some it is reported that the fire 
gained its start in the plant of the latter company. The 
W. H. Eccles Lumber Company’s sawmill plant is located at 
Austin, Ore., on the Sumpter Railroad, about fifty miles 
from Baker. The lumber is from there brought to the Baker 
plant to be sorted and piled in the yard or kiln dried before 
finishing in the planing mill for shipment. 

The dangers of forest fire are now practically ended for 
the season. Cool weather has greatly relieved the situation 
and there is now in the vast eastern Oregon area which 
commonly is in greatest danger no fire which is not under 
absolute control. 





FOREST FIRES PROSPECTIVELY FEW. 


SpoKANE, WasH., Sept. 4.—Jurgens Bros. have closed 
their sawmills at Priest River, Idaho, after completing 
the season’s cut of 7,000,000 feet. 

Rains in the high places have had a helpful effect in 
checking the forest fires which have been raging in various 
sections of the Inland Empire. The protective associations 
have engaged about 1,000 men in fighting the fires over the 
district. A small percentage of green timber has been 
destroyed. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau, Sept. 4.—The local financial 
situation shows great strength, as far as bank resources 
are concerned. The San Francisco bank clearings for 
August totaled $222,173,126, showing an increase of $29,- 
041,000 over the corresponding period of last year. The 
State’s crops are moving well, everything being considered. 

September opened with a better tone to the lumber mar- 
ket, although prices have not advanced. Local dealers are 
disposed to hold for better prices whenever conditions war- 
rant it. Fir clears are a little bit stronger on a_ better 
demand. Mining timber business has increased in volume 
throughout the Coast, but prices have not improved.  Rail- 
road tie demand is still limited by the scarcity of tonnage, 
but several cargoes of ties, which were cut some time ago 
for foreign shipment, are being moved. 

Twenty-one building contracts were filed for record last 
week, representing a total investment in buildings of $159,- 
00. 


Coéperation of Steamer Lines Helping Trade. 


The codperation of seven, or more, of the principal firms 
operating steamers on the Coast and through the Panama 
Canal for the purpose of securing sufficient return cargoes 
of freight to keep the vessels well loaded at all times is 
having beneficial effect upon the shipping situation. The 
Parr-McCormick Steamship Company, with offices at 16 
California Street, this city, which was recently formed, has 
its capital stock fully paid up by prominent shipping men 
who are also engaged in the lumber trade. Steamers will 
leave San Francisco on regular schedule time, at frequent 
intervals, for Portland and Grays Harbor, touching at inter- 
mediate ports such as Eureka and Coos Bay. 

The Spanish Peak Lumber Company, which was recently 
incorporated in this city, has made application to the State 
bureau of corporations for permission to issue its capital 
stock to the Plumas Investment Company, in which O, C, 
Haslett and D. L. Bliss, jr., are interested. The company 
purposes to operate a new lumber property in Plumas 
County. 

The Standard Lumber Company, D. H. Steinmetz general 
manager, is operating its sawmill at Standard at about the 
usual rate of production this season. Approximately 30,- 
000,000 feet of sugar pine and white pine lumber is on 
hand in the yards for future shipment to the eastern mar- 
ket. The pine box factory at Sonora is busy, but little is 
doing in the door department. 

Although there has been a very quiet situation as _ re- 
gards timber sales for some time it is reported that 
men in the employ of the new Commonwealth Timber Se- 
curities Company, with headquarters in Chicago, have been 
looking over the field in Oregon and California lately. With 
its large resources and important connections on the Coast 
and elsewhere it is considered that it will be likely to 
operate on the timber properties that it may acquire. The 
Brittingham & Young Company, of Madison, Wis., and Van- 
couver, B. C., is another corporation in which Edward J. 
Young, of the Commonwealth company, is interested. 

George X. Wendling, who recently resigned the position 
of president of the Weed Lumber Company, has been suc- 
ceeded by E. H. Cox, of Madera, who is also the president 
of the Madera Sugar Pine Company. Mr. Wendling is still 
president of the California Pine Box & Lumber Company. 

J. _W. Blackshed, a lumberman from Mobile, Ala., is at 
the Inside Inn at the Panama Pacific Exposition, with his 
family. -Among the Coast lumbermen who have recently 
arrived in the city are A. Clark, Des Moines, Wash.; O. 
Pierce, Fresno. Among the eastern lumbvermen who have 
arrived in_the city are the following: John A. Roche, 
Chicago; Henry Piaggio, Gulfport, Miss. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 8.—The Minnesota State 
timber board has listed for sale tracts holding about 
50,000,000 feet of timber on State !and to be sold at 
public sale at the capitol in St. Paul, October 15. The tim- 
ber listed includes pine, spruce, white cedar, tamarack, jack 
pine and balsam, and the timber from each tract will be sold 
separately to the highest bidder. The State in the last fiscal 
= received $466,935 revenue from timber cut off State 
ands. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, is 
back from the Pacific coast, where he has spent two months 
looking after various interests. He has been inspecting the 
plant of the Powell River Paper Company, at Powell River, 
B. C., which is turning out 210 tons of news print paper a 
day, shipping much of it to Australia. This plant is owned 
by the Brooks-Scanlon Company. The company is building a 
— modern mill at Bend, Ore., where Mr. Scanlon also vis- 
ited. 

Fireproof dry kilns for the Shevlin-Hixon Company's new 
mill at Bend, Ore., will be furnished by the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., whose secretary, 
Thomas D. Perry, has been in Minneapolis closing the deal. 
It is said that the battery of these kilns will be the largest 
and most efficient system west of the Mississippi. 

The Melone-Bovey Lumber Company’s offices are occupying 
temporary quarters as a result of the fire which destroyed 
the main offices and a large warehouse filled with lumber 
at Thirteenth Avenue, South, and Third Street, Minneapolis, 
last week. The loss is estimated at $18,000. 

Building permits issued by Minneapolis in August totaled 
$1,031,070 in estimated cost, compared with $943,975 for 
August of last year. 

R. G, King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, has been visiting in Minneapolis in the course of 
an extended trip leading to his old home in Mississippi. 

‘The Winton-Nichols Lumber Company, of Thief River Falls, 
Minn., has bought four yards from Hanson & Brazen, of that 
city, located at Holt, Middle River, Radium and Hazel, Minn. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MiInn., Sept. 8.—The only actual trade re- 
ported last week involved 1,000,000 feet of norway 
dimension stuff. A number of buyers have lately been 
a market, however, and there is considerable inquiry by 
etter, 

During August the Duluth building inspector issued a total 
of 175 permits for the erection of building estimated to cost 
$257,000. For the eight months ended August 31 a total of 
1,130 permits was issued in Duluth for the construction of 
buildings estimated to cost $1,829,915. 

Superior, Wis., registered a gain of 43 percent in value in 
building for August. Seventy-five permits totaled $111,365. 
si7 eco month in 1914 seventy-four permits represented 
di (,So2, 

Balsam lumbering will be conducted extensively between 
Kettle River and Lawler, in northern Minnesota, and other 
sections of that district. It is yet too early to announce 
how extensively general logging will be conducted the com- 
ing winter. At present the outlook for ties etc. is not espe- 
cially bright. . 
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3 Grades ] Thickness 


» \ but only 5-2-16” 
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4 A New sa” 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





WHITE 


California siz Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 

Redwood, Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
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ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 









General Office 
SSS evar Quincy, Ill. 


Western Office 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


_ FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Howard Lumber Co. 


1022-24 Board of Trade Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Lumber, Doors, 
Sash, Cut Stock 

















Fir, Spruce, Pine, Cedar 
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Chas, R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


SA 
al 














Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 
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Sullivan & Forbes, * 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 





Poles and Siding. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 














NEW YORK OFFICE: No. 1 Madison Ave. 
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The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations, In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 








American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





Anson 8. Pierce, the well known wholesaler of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


O. C. Lemcke, of the Underwood Veneer Company, 
Wausau, Wis., was a Chicago visitor one or two days 
this week. 


W. N. Kelley, of the W. N. Kelley Company, De- 
troit, Mich., was among the out-of-town callers in Chi- 
cago lumber circles this week. 


KE. M. Vestal, of the Vestal Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Knoxville, Tenn., was in Chicago last 
Friday. He said business is just a little better. 


Theodore Schneider, of the Schneider & Brown Lum- 
ber Company, Marquette, Mich., was in Chicago this 
week, hobnobbing with friends and acquaintances. 


J. D. Staples, secretary and treasurer of the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, 
Mich., was a caller at Chicago lumber offices this week. 


H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, ot Jeanerette, La., was in Chicago this week 
en route home after an extended visit to the Pacific 
coast.. 


J. W. Danielson, of Danielson & Pierce, Rhinelander, 
Wis., spent a day or two in Chicago this week, looking 
after business and summing up the situation in this 
territory. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., is on an eastern business trip and stopped off in 
Chicago for a day or two this week. 


A. R. Watson, general manager of the Potomae Lum- 
ber Company, Fairmont, W. Va., spent several days in 
Chicago this week, visiting friends in the trade and 
looking after business for his concern. 


F. R. Gadd, of Chicago, vice president of the Wis- 
consin Lumber Company, left for St. Louis Tuesday 
night. Mr. Gadd returned Monday from a visit to the 
mill of the concern and stated that it will begin saw- 
ing next Monday, after a shutdown of many months. 


J. M. Wells, president of the Arkla Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago last 
Saturday, in conference with J. F. Mingea, manager 
for the concern in this territory, and stated that he 
was very well pleased with the way business was shap- 
ing up for his concern. 


R. B. Carpenter, of the Chicago Belting Company, 
of New Orleans, La., was a Chicago visitor this week, 
spending a few days here accompanied by Mrs. Carpen- 
ter en route to Canada, where Mrs. Carpenter will visit 
her old home in Quebec, while Mr. Carpenter goes to 
his old home in Ontario for a short visit. 


M. J. Quinlan, manager of the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Company, Soperton, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago for a few hours last Tuesday. Mr. Quinlan when 
asked regarding business conditions said he thought 
things are gradually improving; hemlock is in a little 
better demand and hardwood is greatly improved. He 
thought that the hardwood branch of the trade is 
stronger now than in July. Mr. Quinlan returned home 
Tuesday evening. 


The following telegram was received by the AMER- 
1cAN LUMBERMAN from Oshkosh, Wis., on Thursady 
morning: ‘*O. T. Swan operated on for appendicitis. 
Condition critical.’’ The many friends in the lumber 
trade of Mr. Swan, who is secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
will be pained to learn of his serious affliction and sin- 
cerely trust that his condition will rapid)y improve and 
that he will soon be on the road to recovery. 


©. M. Stark, vice president of the American Watch 
Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, and also interested in 
the American Column & Lumber Company, of St. 
Albans, W. Va., was in Chicago on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. Mr. Stark recently returned 
from a trip to South America. When asked regarding 
lumber conditions in that country he said he thought 
that the United States would eventually get a good 
slice of the business, provided suitable financial ar- 
rangements could be made. 


M. J. Ragley, vice president and manager of the 
W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, operating mills at 
Ragley, La., and Mab., La., made a short business visit 
to Chicago this week, spending the day in the city 
Thursday, and was an appreciated caller at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Ragley’s mills are 
located in the heart of the celebrated virgin longleaf 
yellow pine timber belt of Louisiana, and he is making 
a specialty of special cutting of high grade material. 
He reports an increasing demand for this class of ma- 
terial as well as for the ordinary run of yard stock and 
believes that the tide has turned in the yellow pine 
trade and that conditions will continue to improve 
materially. 


kk. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, with headquarters in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, Chicago, spent Thursday in Indianapolis, Ind. 
He attended a luncheon at the Victoria Club at noon 
and in the afternoon made a speech at the State Fair. 
Mr. Sterling for the last few weeks has been exceed- 
ingly busy in addressing different bodies of lumbermen 


and has been very successful in lining up the lumbe: 
men on the trade extension propaganda. 


R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the Nationa 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said on Thursda: 
that he was looking for a big representation at th: 
general conference of lumbermen, which is to be hel 
in the East Room of the Hotel LaSalle, September 15 
He said that he had already been assured of twenty-five 
organizations being represented at this conference ani 
he had great hopes that plans for united action in pre 
senting the case of the lumbermen to the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission regarding the reclassification oi 
freight rates would result from this meeting. On 
Tuesday, September 14, the executive committee of 
the association will hold a meeting at Mr. Kellogg’s 
office and arrange details for the conference. 


Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., is spending 
a few days in Chicago and was a welcome visitor at the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday. Mr. 
Snell has been away from his headquarters for about 
thirty days, making his annual fall tour of tne targer 
trade centers and conferring with the representatives 
of his company, during which time he spent a week 
with his family who are summering at Lake Ripley, 
Wis. Mr. Snell reports a very satisfactory condition 
in the cypress trade, evidenced by the fact that the 
sales of his company averaged seven cars a day more 
in August than for any of the previous four months. 
Although business conditions generally throughout the 
country were unusually depressed during the first half 
of this year, the mills whose product is sold through 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Company made the gratify- 
ing record for the six months of selling 92 percent of 
the entire production, with all the plants operating 
at full capacity. Mr. Snell has visited Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Mil- 
waukee on his present tour and has found a most en- 
couraging outlook for business generally. 





AGAIN AT HER DESK. 

After an absence of several months M. Evelyn Cow- 
per, who for ten years has been ‘‘right hand man’’ to 
E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion of Chicago, is again at her desk. Last spring 
Miss Cowper’s mother died after a long illness, during 
which time Miss Cowper attended to her official duties 
during the day and nursed her mother at night. This 
resulted in a breakdown and in her being confined to 





M. EVELYN COWPER, CHICAGO; 
Secretary Hooper’s Able Assistant. 


a hospital for about two months. After convalescing 
she went East for two months, during which time she 
gained twenty-three pounds. Mr. Hooper said he was 
mighty glad to have her at work again, for it gave him 
an opportunity to get out and call on the trade. 

It seems to be the irony of fate that Miss Cowper 
should be employed by an organization which has its 
home on the site on which her father was born and 
raised. The Cowpers formerly owned the piece of land 
on which the Lumber Exchange and the Y. M. C. A. 
buildings now stand. 





WILL DIRECT MAIL ORDER HOUSE PUBLICITY. 


Henry Schott, president of the Ferry-Hanly-Schott 
Advertising Agency, of Kansas City, Mo., will retire 
from that company October 1, to become director of 
publicity of Montgomery Ward & Co., with charge of 
all catalogs and advertising, according to a report in 
the daily press. His headquarters will be in Chicago. 

Mr. Schott entered the advertising field in Kansas 
City four years ago, when he left the Kansas City 
Star, with which he had been connected many years, 
to enter business for himself. Two years ago he joined 
forces with the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Agency as 
its president. 

Mr. Schott had served fifteen years on the Star, of 
which he was night editor, in charge of the morning 
editions, at the time he ended his service. 
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SAYS PROFITS ARE DWINDLING. 


‘‘The time has about come to an end when lumber- 
en can utilize 30 to 40 percent of the tree and ex- 
ect that small part to pay for the rest of the tree— 
irrying charges, manufacturing costs and expenses 
{ the investment,’’ said J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & 
o. When on a visit to Chicago last week. But he 
id not wish to be quoted further. It was evident, 
owever, that ,.Mr. Lacey agreed with the general 
roposition that finer manufacture, a wider market 
n the quantity and quality of material it will take 
sid a recognition by lumbermen of the gradual slow- 
ing up of the rate of increase in stumpage values 
was necessary. Yet he agreed that many instances 
were to be found of progressive methods in the lum- 
ier trade, some institutions instead of using only the 
customary 30 or 40 percent of the material in the 
tree or on the land get as high as 90 percent, finding 
profitable use for what the industry as a whole wastes. 
it is in line with a better handling of the business 
that the James D. Lacey Timber Company has been 
organized. The enterprise, together with a reawakened 
interest in timber matters, has been keeping Mr. Lacey 
rather busy this summer. Asked if he had been 
cruising any, he said that he had been fortunate 
enough to charter his big launch to Miss Billie Burke 
and her husband and for ten weeks they had been 
exercising the eraft and the crew while he had been 
attending strictly to business. He was in Chicago 
for only a day, returning to New York on the evening 
of his arrival, but expects to spend a good deal of 
time this fall at the Chicago office. 





WEST COAST WOODS EFFECTIVELY EXPLOITED. 

In one of the big exhibit palaces at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco the 
(, A. Smith Lumber Company, of Oakland, Cal., has a 
splendid exhibit of the woods it manufactures, including 
Douglas fir and Port Orford cedar. ‘There are a big log 
of Port Orford cedar, and samples of rough lumber 
finish, builtup columns, moldings, doors, and, in fact, all 
kinds of finish and trim made of these splendid woods. 
Recently the exposition awarded the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company a gold medal for the excellence ef its exhibit. 
The Port Orford cedar particularly attracts attention, 
hecause it is the only comprehensive exhibit of this wood 
at the exposition. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company runs its large mill 
at Marshfield on Coos Bay to fir lumber, and its smaller 
mill largely to Port Orford cedar, which it is finding a 

















A VIEW OF THE C. A. SMITH LUMBER COMPANY'S 
EXHIBIT. 


market for not only locally but in the East, this being 
i wood especially adapted to many purposes. It is esti- 
mated that in Coos and Curry counties in Oregon over 
500,000,000 feet of Port Orford timber is standing, 
which means an available supply for the future that 
can not be exhausted. The C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany is the largest manufacturer of this wood, and it is 
appropriate that it should have a splendid exhibit at the 
San Francisco exposition. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From September 1 to September 6, inclusive, twelve 
vessels brought 4,944,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—722,000 feet 

-was carried by the steamer Robert L. Fryer, from 
Thessalon, Ont. The next largest cargo—677,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer Kalkaska, from Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

September 1—Str. N. J. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 
350,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 382,000 
feet, 

September 2—Str. Maggie Marshall, Wells, Mich., 400,000 
feet. 

September 4—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 850,000 
feet; Str. 7. S. Christie, Menominee, Mich., 405,000 feet. 

September 5—Str. Tempest, Baraga, Mich., 298,000 feet. 

September 6—Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 450,000 
feet; Str. Kalkaska, Port Arthur, Ont., 677,000 feet; Sch. 
Robert L. Fryer, Thessalon, Ont., 772,000 feet. : f 

September 7—Str. Louis Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., 460,000 
feet: Sch. Delta, Rapid River, Mich., 400,000 feet. 





A WISCONSIN WCODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Sept..6.—With increasing business, 
the majority of the factories of this city have now 
started operating with their regular crews all day Satur- 
days. For some time theré was a five-day schedule and some 
plants closed Saturday noon. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of Wausau, bas 
hegun the laying of a new logging railroad from a_ point 
three miles east of Bowler on the North Western Railway, 
three and one-half miles northwest toward Bartelme. The 
road will open the timber lands purchased from the Wiscon- 
sin Timber & Land Company, of Mattoon, and active logging 
will be in progress this winter. 

_G. C, Robinson has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Kinzel Lumber Company, of Merrill. 


MUCH AT HOME IN AN OREGON HOTEL. 


Not long ago the directors of the Weed Lumber Com- 
pany, of Weed, Cal., visited the company’s plant at 
Weed and its holdings in northern California and south- 
ern Oregon, including the Klamath region, and while 
stopping at the White Pelican Hotel at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN artist secured a snap- 
shot of two responsible members of the company—Her- 
man Nathan, of San Francisco, and Charles E. Evans, 
general manager of the company at Weed. They were 














Iferman Nathan, San Francisco. Charles E. Evans, Weed. 
TWO RESPONSIBLE MEMBERS OF THE WEED LUMBER 
COMPANY'S FORCE. 


sitting in the entrance to the White Pelican and were 
not given time to pose carefully for the snapshot. 

The White Pelican Hotel, by the way, is a famous 
hostelry that is weleomed by the visitors to the Klamath 
country, for within its walls all the comforts of the 
magnificent hotels of the great business centers of the 
world can be found. Costing over $300,000, it has every 
modern equipment, and the business man, hunter or fish- 
erman, visiting the Klamath region is made comfortable 
during his stay at the White Pelican. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—September has brought lit- 
tle change in business conditions in New England outside 
of increased emergency orders for war supplies placed 
by foreign buyers and a somewhat livelier building market, 
especially in the industrial centers. The paramount factor 
in the situation today is the position of sterling exchange. 
A year ago demand sterling bills sold at $5.06, based on 
the fact that we owed Great Britain between $300,000,000 
and $500,000,000 and the American banks would not let go 
their gold, whereas today Great Britain owes this country 
two or three times as much and exchange has touched a 
new and startlingly low level. ‘That this cost for exchange 
of about 5 cents on every dollar’s worth of American goods 
bought, in addition to the stiff profits American manufac- 
turers demand on war supplies and the high charges for 
ocean transportation, is going to curtail radically the vol- 
ume of war orders being placed with New England fac- 
tories unless a solution of the sterling exchange problem 
is found promptly can not be doubted. Therefore all who 
expect to make large profits out of this abnormal stimula- 
tion of certain New England industries, including the box- 
board men that supply the packing material, the retail 
yards that are selling quantities of lumber for rushing up 
dwelling houses for newly employed industrial workers, the 
wholesale concerns that are interested in the lumber sched- 
ules required for constructing extensions to industrial 
plants, and many others, are watching the situation 
anxiously. 

In Boston building activity increased considerably during 
August, the larger gain being in frame construction. There 
were issued 144 permits for frame buildings in Boston dur- 
ing August as compared with 133 permits in July. The 
total number of permits issued for new buildings was 207 
during the last month, while in the corresponding month 
of last year the total was only 133, a gain of more than 55 
percent for 1915. Throughout New England the value of 
building contracts awarded during August was $15,476,- 
000, against $14,711,000 a year ago. 

The lumber trade looks for a much better business this 
month than last, as the building contractors are now buy- 
ing their supplies for these operations they have undertaken. 
During the last week of August contracts for $3,569,000 
worth of construction were awarded in New England, which 
exceeds the corresponding week in any previous year. 

Fisher Bros., a lumber concern of Dover, N. H., has pur- 
chased_a large timberlot in Strafford, N. H., from the John 
Isaac Berry Estate and operations have been started with 
a portable sawmill, 


S-A-F-E TAKES OFF THE MASK. 


[Concluded from Front Page.] 
Fire Elimination that doubt should cease to exist 
after a perusal: of these documents. 

Lumbermen may be expected to show smiling interest 
in the allegation that they are making a 42-centimeter 
attack on the business of the fireproof materials people; 
in the statement that they want all the business and 
are not willing that those dear, innocent brick and hol- 
low tile manufacturers, cement producers and others 
who compose the Society Advocating Fire Elimination 
should have their honest share of the country’s trade. A 
sad situation indeed! 

The moral, of course, is that lumbermen will do well 
to analyze the motives of those who loudly cry their 
advocacy of fire prevention. Undoubtedly ‘‘pigs is 
pigs,’’ but sometimes fire prevention is a boost for 
brick. That sort of fire prevention, of course, is not 
entitled to the support or codperation of the lumber in- 
dustry which is unfailingly interested and heartily in 
favor of the real variety—the sort of fire prevention 
propaganda that has all selfish interest eliminated. 

































































Announcement. 





We have now ad- 
ded a Colored Sur- 
face to the highest 
grade Asphalt shingle 
ever produced 


NEPONSET 
Shingles 


double width, built- 
up, heavy butt, are 
now being made with 
a surfacing of red 
crushed - slate. 


The standard gray 
surface shingle will 
be continued as be- 
fore. 


Write for samples of the 
new colored shingle. 





Also send for special 
offer NerPonseT Wall 
Board for dealers’ use. 











BIRD & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1795 
East Walpole, Mass. 


New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


_ BIRD & SON, Dept. A, 
East Walpole, Mass., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:— 

Please send me Samples of 
Colored Shingle and details of 
Special Offer on Neponset 
Shingles. 




















Please send full information, also booklet. 
Na ee oe ee ee — 


Address ‘ 
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IMPORTANT ! 


Don’t Overlook Our 


25 % Saving 25% on 
Automobile 
Insurance 


Address, JAMES S. KEMPER, Mer. 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago. 














Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 


large stock in our seven acres of yard at Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


%.LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E.CONKLIN, Sec. a Treas. 


Sil LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF Puone RanvoLex [O69 Saves Acents For 
YELLOW PINE MILLS AT REDWOOD 
FIR AND RED CEDAR-_— MATTOON, wis. 


MANUFACTURERS CO. 





Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


~ - —— ee 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 








days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LU MBE. And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














BUSINESS CHANGES. 


— 


ALABAMA. Decatur—N. B. Hall & Sons are out of 
business. 

ARIZONA. Chandler—The Chandler Lumber & Coal 
Co. is out of business. 

ARKANSAS. Stuttgart—John W. Lucas has moved his 
office to Augusta. 

CALIFORNIA. Lancaster—The Lancaster Lumber Co, 
is out of business. 

FLORIDA. Arcadia—The Arcadia Novelty Works has 
been succeeded by the Peninsular Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Stuart—Lainhart & Potter have been succeeded by the 
Stuart Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Ashton-Rexburg-Rigby—1 he St. Anthony 
Building & Manufacturiig Co. (Ltd.) has been succeeded 
by the National Park Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
St. Anthony. 

ILLINOIS. Evansville—Wolff & Stratman have been 
succeeded by Anton Stratman. 

Kankakee—The P. E. Kroehler Manufacturing Co. has 
changed its name to the Kroehler Manufacturing Co., 
with branch at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Naperville—The Naperville Lounge Co. has changed its 
name to the Kroehler Manufacturing Co., with branch 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Park Ridge—The Wiederhold Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $15,000. 

INDIANA. Salem—The Union Spoke & Bending Co. 
is out of business. 

Monroeville—O. L. Friedline has sold his retail yard to 
Lothmar & Salway. 

IOWA. Emmetsburg—The H. C. Shadbolt (Estate) 
has been succeeded by Shadbolt & Middleton. 

Orange City—Van Pelt & Van Eizenga have been suc- 
ceeded by J. J. Van Eizenga. 

tiverton—McMichael & Shoemaker have been succeeded 
by D. E. Brown. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville--The American Box & Crate 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

Louisville—The Booker-Cecil Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The J. H. McDonald Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

Bay City—The Michigan Land & Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Detroit—The Central States Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Nashville—H. E. Downing has been succeeded by L. 
H. Cook; possession September 15. 

MISSISSIPPI. Swifton—-The Coulson Lumber Co. has 
removed its general offices to Memphis, Tenn. 

Lake—G. B. Merrill & Bro. are out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—The Logan-Moore Lumber Co. has 
sold to other dealers. 

Salisbury—Hayes & Hayes have been succeeded by the 
Logan-Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

NEW MEXICO. Mayhill—W. E. Jergins has moved to 
Cloud Croft. 


NEW YORK. Binghamton—The Binghamton Lounge 











Co. has been succeeded by the Kroehler Manufacturing ° 


Co,. of Cleveland, Ohio. 4 

Hudson—Mark L. Seide & Co. have been succeeded by 
Mark L. Seide. 

New York City—C. S. Powell ‘has removed to Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Sherman—The Chautauqua Chair Co. will remove to 
Jamestown. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—J. H. Phillips 
has_ bought the interest of his partner, R. C. Shep- 
pard, in the firm of Sheppard & Phillips, and will con- 
tinue the lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Frank Haas has moved from 707 
Purcell Avenue to 2 Greenwood Exchange, Greenwood 
Building, this city. 

Cleveland—The D. T, Owen Co. has been succeeded by 
the Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 

OREGON. Bend—The Miller Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Bend Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—E. L. Johnson Dudenhoeffer 
has bought the interest of James D. Johnson in James 
D. Johnson & Co., and the latter firm is now known as 
the Johnson Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—The Calhoun-Gordon Co. is liquidating. 

Pittsburgh—The Federal Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Towanda—Marshall B. Wheeler jr. is now sole owner 
of G. G. Johnston & Co. 

TENNESSEE. Huntingdon—The Patrick Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Jolly & Watson. 

Erwin—Ford & Carpenter have been succeeded by the 
Ford Lumber Co. 

Humboldt—J. A. Pearce and W. L. Hays have bought 
the stock and business of the Jarrell Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Hereford—R. H. Kemp has sold out to other 
dealers. 

VIRGINIA. Buena Vista—J. C. Glass & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Shewey Supply Co. 

WISCONSIN. Malone—C. Bertram & Sons have been 
succeeded by the John Bertram Lumber (Co. 

Mauston—The W. B. Ballentine Hardware & Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Allahy & Alton. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Carman—Samuel McClain has been suc- 
ceeded by Samuel McClain & Son. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Harlem Wood & Coal 
Co., authorized capital $40,000. 

IDAHO. Weippe—Scofield Mariner Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $150,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; A. C. Jones, M. Helper and 
William J. Sheridan. 

IOWA. Waterloo—Farm Tools Manufacturing Co. 

MAINE. Bangor—Fickett-Murphy Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber, timberlands etc.), authorized capital, $35,000. 

Portland—Dirigo Rubber & Manufacturing Co. (to en- 
gage in all kinds of manufacturing, contracting, building, 
etc.), authorized capital $50,060. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—E. A. Cowee Co. (to 
manufacture farm implements), authorized capital $50,- 
000; Howard W. Cowee, Hattie L. Cowee and Sarah L. 
Cowee. 

MICHIGAN. Oscoda—H. M. Loud’s Sons Co., author- 
ized capital $300,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Missouri Forest Products Co., 
authorized capital $6,000. 

NEBRASKA. Belden—Smith-Stewart Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; B. K. Edwards and M. F. Smith. 

















NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Black & Yates (Inc.) (i) 
conduct a general business in lumber and timber), au- 
thorized capital $20,000; John G. Yates, T. Beveridg: 
Stiles, Howard R. Black and Herbert .L. Black. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Pitt Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; W. T. Forest, T. W. Whitehurs: 
and others. 

VIRGINIA. Chester—Chester Lumber Co. (Inc.), au 
thorized capital $15,000; A. F, Cathey, Alphonse Newton 
and Alexander Newton. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Olympic Fir & Cedar Co. 
authorized capital $50,000 

Tacoma—Upper Sound Logging Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; John W. McFadon and Atty. John D. Fletcher. 

WISCONSIN. Wauwatosa—The A. Lentz Co. has in- 


corporated. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—B. K. Shingle Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Bell Lumber Co. has 
been organized to conduct a general wholesale business 
2 _— pine. The president of the company is W. H. 

ell. 

Reform—The Deal-Curtis Lumber Co. recently began 
the saw and planing mill business. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Thompson-Finch Lum- 
ber Co, recently began the wholesale and commission 
lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Auburn—E. D. LeClare will open a 
lumber yard. 

Santee—The Santee Supply Co. recently began hand- 
ling lumber, etc. 

IDAHO. Ashton-Briggs-Marysville-Rexburg-Richfield- 
St. Anthony-Victor—The National Park Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business with headquarters at St. 
Anthony. 

INDIANA. Columbia City—Miller & Miller, of Angola, 
will establish a branch lumber yard here. 

IOWA. Farragut—D. E. Brown & Son recently entered 
the lumber business. 

Preston—The Preston Tile Works recently began the 
tile and retail lumber business, 

Washington—The Sales Lumber Co. has entered the 
commission business. 

KENTUCKY. Morganfield—The Self Lock Manufac- 
turing Co. recently began manufacturing gates, tables, 
swings etc. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Seeman Lumber Co. will 
open a yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lake—John E. Du Bois recently began 
manufacturing yellow pine and hardwood lumber with 
branch at Du Bois, Pa. 

MISSOURI. Jefferson City—The Capitol City Planing 
Mill recently began the planing mill and contracting 
business. 

NEW_ YORK. Long Island City—Howell Field & 
Goddard (Inc.) recently began manufacturing interior 
finish etc. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Crosby—The Crosby Ind Lumber 
Co. has entered the trade. 

OHIO. Columbus—J. W. Taylor & Co. recently began 
wholesaling and handling lumber on a commission basis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Sterner & Lafferty 
(Inc.) recently began the wholesale lumber business with 
offices 1309 Weidner Building. 

RHODE ISLAND. Newport—The Hardman Railroad 
Tie Co. has opened offices in this city, which will be 
headquarters, having a manufacturing plant at Fall 
River, Mass. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Wakonda—The Floete Lumber Co. 
has opened a yard here, having headquarters at Spencer, 
Iowa. A. H. Kourt is in charge of the yard here. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The C. 8S. Powell Lumber Co, has 
entered the wholesale hardwood business here with mill 
at Portsmouth. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Princeton—The Vermelgea Lumber 
Co. recently began the planing mill business. 

WISCONSIN. Haugen—A. J. Clson recently began the 
lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Pleasant Valley—The Beaver 
Lumber Co. has opened a yard under the management of 
R. R. Carbert. 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Tennessee Cooperage Co., of 
Columbia, Tenn., will establish a cooperage plant with a 
daily capacity of 2,000 barrels. 

ARKANSAS.  George—John W. Lucas, of Stuttgart, 
is erecting a mill here. 

Nettleton—The Frisco Stave Co., of Corning, Ark., will 
establish a plant to manufacture tight barrel staves with 
a daily capacity of 20,000. 

FLORIDA. Groveland—The Edge-Dowling Lumber Co. 
will erect a cypress mill near its old mill. 

Miami—The Biscayne Novelty Works will rebuild plant 
reported damaged by fire to the extent of $10,000. 

Miami—The J. A. McDonald Co. will rebuild plant dam- 
aged by fire recently. 

INDIANA. Valparaiso—The W. L. Wilson Lumber & 
Coal Co. is erecting a large lumber shed. The building 
is 120 by 50 feet and 24 feet high. 

OREGON. Empire—Carl & Reynolds recently began 
operating a sawmill here. 

TEXAS. New Caney—H. G. Bohlssen, of Jasper, will 
build a hardwood mill. 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—The plant of the J. A. 
Veness Lumber Co., which was recently destroyed by fire, 
will be replaced by a small mill with a capacity of about 
50,000 feet of lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Burnsville—The D. H. Gowing Ve- 
neer Co. has begun the erection of a plant to be ready 
for operation in two months. 


ALASKA. 


Portage Bay—The Talkitna Lumber Co. will erect a 
sawmill plant in Portage Bay, which is about eighty 
miles from Seward. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Matsqui—T. Z. Smith will build 
a factory for the manufacture of boxes. 

QUEBEC. Bury—L. H. Martin, whose sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $8,000, will rebuild. 
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CASUALTIES. 


LOUISIANA. Wyatt—The dry kiln of the Wyatt Lum- 
ber Co. was destroyed by fire last week. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lumberton—August 24 the saw- 
mill owned by M. H. Humphrey, 10 miles north of here, 





-was destroyed by fire; loss $5,000, which is partly covered 


by insurance. 

Weaverville—John Maney’s large sawmill was destroyed 
by fire September 4. Several thousand dollars’ worth of 
lumber was saved. 

OHIO. Dayton—Fire in the box plant of Gondert & 
Lienesch caused a loss of approximately $25,000 last week. 
The plant will be rebuilt. 

OREGON. Baker—The plant of the W. H. Eccles Lum- 
her Co. was destroyed by fire last week; loss $100,000, 
which is covered by insurance. The yards were saved. 
The planing mill, dry kiln and shipping sheds were 
destroyed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kane—The Kane sawmill, located 
about three miles north of this city, was destroyed by 
tire August 29. The loss will amount to about $25,000. 
A large quantity of lumber was saved. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Revelstoke—The Star Lumber 
He ema mill was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$10,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 8.—An echo of the failure some 
years ago of the Standard Millwork Company came in the 
United States District Court here, when Fremont J. Bachelor, 
of this city, and former secretary of the company and man- 
ager of its factory here, filed a voluntary petition, scheduling 
liabilities of $152,726 and no assets. The debts listed are 
those of the Standard company created through perfunctory 
endorsements of its paper by Mr. Bachelor. When the com- 
pany failed what assets it had were distributed among its 
creditors. Of the indebtedness listed $60,000 represents Mr. 
Bachelor’s liability as surety on bonds of $30,000 given by 
the Standard to B. H. Hackett, individually and as trustee, 
and the National Bank of Oshkosh, both of Oshkosh, Wis., 
back in 1907. The remaining liabilities, $92,726, are rep- 
resented by notes given by the company and endorsed by 
- eee. all of which he alleges should have been paid 
yy others. 

















PINE Buurr, ARK., Sept. 7—The State bank commissioner, 
John M. Davis, has brought suit for the appointment of a 
receiver for the J. W. Sanders sawmill and timberlands and 
tor a judgment for $173,244 with interest of about $12,000. 
The suit is for the foreclosure of an obligation executed in 
May, 1914, by J. W. Sanders to J. 8S. McDonnell, who was 
then president of the Bank of Pine Bluff. C. H. Tripplett, 
R. Carnahan and W. C. Hudson obtained the interest of 
the bank in the property by a purchase of about $280,000 
of the assets of the bank, which had become bankrupt. In 
addition to the Sanders plant and several tracts of land in 
Pine Bluff the property involved includes 3,680 acres in 
Lincoln County and 80 acres in Jefferson County. It is not 
thought the suit will have any effect upon the operation of 
the Sanders plants. 





_ EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 8.—A suit has been filed in the 
Spencer County Circuit Court at Rockport, Ind., by Samuel 
Hunter and two other stockholders of the Anderson Valley 
Lumber & Spoke Company, at St. Meinard, Ind., asking that 
the company be dissolved and that a receiver be appointed 
to wind up its affairs. It is alleged that the company owes 
debts to the amount of $13,000 and that it has not the 
funds with which to pay these debts. It is also alleged that 
the company has a great many logs and considerable lumber 
on hand that it has been unable to sell. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 7.—Announcement has been made 
by F. E, David, sheriff and ex-officio auctioneer of Rapides 
Parish, that under orders from the district court, resultant 
from suits of the Calcasieu Trust & Savings Bank vs. the 
Kirpatrick Lumber Company (Ltd.), he will offer for sale, 
for cash, September 25, at Alexandria, two tracts of land 
with improvements thereon, one containing 280 acres. An- 
other ree:nt sale announced, following suit of Nicholas 
Strother et al vs. Kirpatrick Lumber Company applied to 
SS,000 feet of lumber. 








LEXINGTON, Ky., Sept. 8.—The William Williamson Lum- 
her Company, which owes $41,000, has turned over its 
property for the benefit of creditors. The plant has been 
closed. The personal assets will be sold at once, but the 
realty will be held for better market conditions. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 8.—J. W. Jones has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Klipsun Lumber Company. The 
assets are listed at $500 and liabilities at $12,000. 


_ The Charles Jacobs Drum Company, of Chicago, Ill, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL 


CASE-IRVING.—Albert E. Case, son of E. E. Case, 
president of the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Wash., and Miss Ruth Irving, were united in marriage 
August 30 at the home of the bride’s parents in that city. 
Following the wedding the young couple left by automo- 
bile for Lake Chelan in eastern Washington, where they 
will spend a few weeks camping. The groom has charge 
of the manufacturing at the Case shingle mills. The 
Case company now operates four mills at Raymond and is 
one of the most important factors in the shingle business 
of Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Case will take up their 
residence in Raymond about October 1. 




















_ RICHTON-McCOY.—Leslie George Richton and Miss 
Gertrude McCoy, of New Augusta, Miss., were united in 
marriage August 25. Mr. Richton_has a responsible posi- 
tion with the Richton Luumber Company. 





WALCOTT-AHERN—Mr, and Mrs. John F. Ahern, of 
Westerly, R. I., have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Annie Buddington, to Chester Lincoln Walcott, 
which was solemnized September 7 at the home of the 
bride’s parents. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 7.—Robert K. Jardine, 
of the Grand Rapids Lumber Company, in summing up 
the present condition of the local lumber trade says: 

Business with us, and the majority of the local lumber 
dealers, is now about 75 percent normal, and I think it is 
slowly improving. We are buying stock conservatively. 











THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 











The lumber market in Chicago is steadier. Building 
trades are buying heavier quantities of construction 
material and this demand is expected to maintain 
its present volume at least until the snow flies. Some 
of the yard men are hiring extra teams to make de- 
livery. One thing is sure that if the yards had had 
the present volume all through the year they would 
have made considerable money. As it is they will be 
in luck if they break even on the year’s trade. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
September 4 aggregated 52,755,000 feet, against 44,- 
848,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to September 4, 1915, amount- 
ed to 1,439,949,000 feet, a decrease of 131,159,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended September 4 were 21,- 
336,000 feet, an increase of 1,304,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments 
from January 1 to September 4, 1915 were 731,625,000 
feet, 2,944,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 
cago during the same period in 1914. Shingle re- 
ceipts for the week show a decrease of 2,978,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to September 4, 1915, 
were less by 18,576,000 than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Shipments of shingles for 
the week decreased 106,000 compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 
1 to September 4, 1915, were 50,138,000 more than in 
the corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 4. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
IG 5 ei osteo a: atereto-aceue) 4, d:ciwieierecs 52,755,000 9,433,000 
Pc cl chs teve late. orers wile oi ol arares © woke 44,848,000 12,411,000 
EVIORGASO) 5. 6::6%0.s'0.0.06 Sus oss T90TOOO he cvscaens 
DICORONGR <6 ssrorcsiecesiee este Sarewisloreielere 2,978,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 4. 
umber. Shingles. 
MR es 5 6{ccaxeraie whca 10:6 Wa a ewes 1,439,949,000 325,048,000 
BN las os 66 ksene ce, cng be eral dere oe Cimaree 1,571,108,000 343,624,000 
DICOPOR GO fo 355 o.ces a 0eha rere a ere 131,159,000 18,576,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 4, 
umber. Shingles. 
PAA e GiB aie aun eich evsteceit tater ove ela ainveveruio-e 21,336,000 6,399,000 
Near ai aoe pane one hd ewieio oie s0 20,032,000 6,505,000 
PNGCUCRNO 5 .6:6.625 655 oho ke a 1,304,000 a ET : 
BROCE ONO or6:0is5420:6 ising Giedt ) @blke Biclelarare 106,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 4. 
a Lumber. Shingles. 
DP EMERE pace "en8..0\ crete 1eieieis oo alan e ore seie 731,625,000 242,201,000 
BAER cava 6 /s04,'o2 nS apecoieie giwsere accheiwete 728,681,000 192,063,000 
TROVONSO® o6<0'c Soe ckaees « 2,944,000 50,138,000 
F RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Week ended September 4, 1915............... 5,717,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended September 8 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
RG ee oe: oe Son a pe Niars Os wee. o ee eis 11 $ 7,275 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 52 137,650 

5,000 and under 5 OU eae 26 168,600 

10,000 and under A OOO cs ois ace mete 28 404,800 

25,000 and under a oh ee % 216,000 

50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 114,000 
Lenz & Dehling, 2-story brick stores, flats 

SETHCR I Eso ly nscd ai- dxoo bs Ar oe S'6. 0 aca 1 300,000 


Sears-Roebuck & Co., 6-story brick fac- 








Ls LENE USC ap ac ey ee eae ent 1 200,000 
J. D. Farrell, 3-story brick apartment 
bu ES ee ae ee ee 1 175,000 
Packard Motor Car Co., 5-story ware- 
OMI cere psc ote rere ob tie ane siete a ioscan 1 150,000 
Gottschalk & Co., 3-story brick flats, 
garage and theater ¥ 150,000 
Home for the Aged, 3-s 
ARON ce a cree calcio oo etc eects 1 150,000 
William E. Wroe, brick ware- 
BNEPE RI recs oe CPI gn aaah cars gipuer hte 1 107,000 
F. Becklenberg, two 3-s brick apart- 
RGR WURIOIEN 4c bic oso a ov beac e os | 100,000 
dT SAR OAC Senne ae ae eae 134 $ 2,380,325 
Average valuation for week. .......... ee 17,763 
Totals previous week................. 193 2,868,450 
Average valuation previous week...... ae 14,862 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 94 498,500 
Totals January 1 to September 8, 1915. 5,024 59,414,682 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 6,142 60,972,195 
Totals corresponding period 1913...... 7,168 63,375,550 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... 6,102 61,726,210 
Totals corresponding: period 1911...... 6,426 83,574,710 
Totals corresponding period 1910...... 7,309 57,224,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 6,636 61,640,195 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 6,186 89,971,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 5,869 46,179,845 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 5,859 46,630,487 


_ Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for August, 1915, and 1914: 


4 No, Feet. Cost. 
TE Fae! 00 0 eee ea 995 28,870 $9,513,150 
gS RS 1 | i ea 754 21,176 5,769,450 





NORTHERN PINE. 





: Chicago.—The market shows more strength in some 
items. Pattern lumber is in good request, the supply be- 
ing none too plentiful, with the result that values are 
pretty firm. Local yards are not laying in much stock, 
but ask prompt shipment on the stuff they buy. The low 
grades are in fair request; box lumber is moving steadily. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Purchases of northern pine by large 
consumers lately have shown considerable increase. 
Northern Minnesota mills report a decided improvement 








Loading station, Cedar Lake Logging Co? Cedar Lake, Wash. 
Yellow Strand Powerstee! lines always in use. 


HE harder the work 

you pile onto Yellow 
Strand Powersteel, con- 
sistent with its size, the 
better it shows up. 


Yellow Strand Powersteel 
has remarkable strength, also 
exceptional elasticity, or “give”. 
When the severe extra strain 
comes, as when a log being yarded 
smashes into a big stump, our rope 
gives—and then recovers. That's 
the difference between a ‘‘live’’ rope. 
and a ‘‘dead’’ rope. This ‘‘give’’ 
also enables Yellow Strand. Power- 
steel to work over comparatively 
small drums. . 


Write to us, or any of our agents, for prices 
and all particulars. You should know our good 
rope! Our Seattle Factory enables us to handle 
all orders on the “The Coast’’ with quickest 
dispatch. 

FREE—The Yellow Strand magazine, one 
year, if you’re a rope user. Write for it, and 
for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
New York ST.LOUIS Seattle 


Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere. 














NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, Sama 

American Wood Preservers’ p= a 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fullyillastrated & mn 
$3.00(12/6) net, postpaid. f 


N all of the extensive ff 
NS literature of the wood 
preservation industry J} 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of theentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman Sam 
“ 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Lumbermen Looking 
For Prosperity | 


is _ should not over- 

. look the farmer for 
he’s the original 
cornucopia these 
days and is waiting 
c for you to show 
him how he can advantageously use a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


You can set one up in your yarda nd invite your far- 
mer friends to give you a trial on grinding feed, 
crushed corn and cobs, oats, rye, cornmeal, etc., and 
while you’re doing it sound them out on their lumber 
needs—and maybe sell them a Monarch Mill at a 
good profit. 






Let us tell you all about it. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. Pa. 








J 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND ad 4 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *““° DROP FORGINGS Daily tao- 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 











Our “‘ personal’’ letters to your 
customers (carpenters and folks 
who intend to build)are remark- 
ably effective. This service is 
free to our customers. 


Write today for samples of the goods 
and particulays of our plan. 


FD.KEES <o: Beatrice Nex Box 51. 





























_This Plan Will Appeal to 


Some Builder in Your Town 


and there’s a good profit in the sale of the 
bill for you when you find the man to whom 
it appeals, How are you going to find him? 


Why Not Advertise 


for him? Maybe there will be more than 
one man who will want a house like this and 
in that case you’ll sell two bills. Our last 
bulletin shows an ad already written for this 
house and we’ll send you blue prints etc. with 
3 cuts as shown on bulletin for $4.00—or cut 
of exterior as shown above with 2 floor plan 
cuts, blue prints etc,, for $3.50. 


(Estimated cost of this house is $2500) 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 














in the eastern market and locally an impetus is expected 
as soon as harvest is over. There has been much in- 
quiry and a fair amount of sales among retail yards in 
anticipation of harvesting a bumper crop of small grain 
at good prices, which will give this section a tremendous 
purchasing power. Business in all lines is improving by 
reason of the optimism fostered by the harvest. City 
demand for building continues strong and unabated. 


New York, N. Y.—Trade develops slowly and there has 
been a little improvement in low grade stock, Inquiries 
from yards are more encouraging and a better volume 
is looked for during the early fall. Retailers figure on 
more building schedules but they continue to buy very 
sparingly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A slight improvement in tone has de- 
veloped in the last two or three weeks and the outlook 
is better for the higher grades of stock, owing to in- 
creased foundry business. Pattern lumber has been slow 
for some months, but it is said to be picking up fairly 
well. There is not quite as much competition from 
fdaho pine as is sometimes the case, for dry stocks in 
that wood have lately been hard to find. Low grade lum- 
ber holds quite firm in price. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A general improvement in 
trade condition continues to assert itself. Those items 
that have not been as active as others, particularly the 
better grades, are in better demand for manufacturing 
purposes. Demand for the lower grades is fully up to 
the supply and little accumulation of these items is noted 
at the wholesale yards. Prices hold more steady than 
before. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Buying of white pine in Pittsburgh 
territory has assumed a little more life. The demand 
is broadening out to the extent that inquiries and orders 
come from more diversified trades, some of which have 
since been absent from the market. The chief improve- 
ment continues to be in the lower grades. Good white 
pine meets competition from the Idaho fields. Prices are, 
however, unchanged put perhaps a little stronger in senti- 
ment. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The spruce market looks firmer. Both 
dimension and random are in better request and several 
of the important producers have raised their base price on 
frames 50 cents. A little more gain in business will mean 
a very firm market at $23, Boston rate, and possibly 
$23.50, the latter figure already being quoted by manufac- 
turers who sell through the wholesale trade. Manufactur- 
ers selling their own output now quote $23 and get it 
without trouble from country yards. Some of the large 
Boston yards with good credit are still able to find brokers 
who will split their commission and consider a bid of 
$22.50. Production has been extensively curtailed recently 
and eastern spruce mills are not nearly so urgent with 
their offerings as they were only a month ago. A $25 
spruce market before snow flies does not look like an 
unreasonable prediction. Random business is fair for 
the season, but there is plenty of room for improvement 
yet. In 2x4 there is still some trading at $20.50, although 
buyers who want a fair proportion of generous lengths 
are willing to pay $21. For 2x3 the usual price is $20. 
For 2x8 the quotation ranges from $22 to $22.50. The 
inquiry for 2x10 and 2x12 is rather quiet, the present price 
ranges being, respectively, $23 to $23.50, and $23.50 to 
$24. Demand for spruce boards improves very slowly 
and the heavy offerings continue to have a bearish effect 
on prices. Really nice covering boards, 5 inches and up 
wide, 8 feet and up long, bring $19.50, and for matched 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, the range this week is 
$21.50 to $22.50. 


New York, N. Y.—The market tone improves very 
slowly and the reports as to improvement are change- 
able. Production at eastern points is reported consid- 
erably curtailed but retailers find they can rely on prompt 
shipments to replenish their assortments and are buying 
ahead very cautiously. Wholesalers are just as careful 
about booking business too far ahead at today’s prices. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—With the harvesting of small grain post de- 
mand is picking up, but is not heavy. Pole business con- 
tinues fair, there being a good call for small sizes and long 
poles have not been neglected. Producers are not com- 
plaining much of the demand for poles. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Shipments of short and medium 
length poles are fairly strong and sales indicate consid- 
erable construction activity this fall. The restricted 
output last winter is showing in reduced lines of stock 
and wholesalers are beginning to figure that poles are 
better property than current prices indicate. Posts are 
also comparatively scarce, but are not so much in de- 
mand now that harvest is in full blast. With a favorable 
fall season a big post business is, however, expected. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Trade is fair, with an increasing demand. 
Some of the mills say that business conditions are much 
better, with the demand for lumber greatly improved. 
These are naturally optimistic regarding the future and 
pronounce current trade the best for several months. 
Consumers are ordering freely, partly because of the 
stimulation of their own operations and because their 
stocks are low, so that they are forced into the market 
constantly to keep moving. Plain red oak is active with 
prices fairly firm. Quartered white oak is in steadier 
demand. The lower grades of cottonwood and gum are 
steady movers. Birch is much better and conditions in 
northern hardwoods are greatly improved over a month 
ago. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—While the movement in northern 
hardwoods is not heavy the condition is healthy, as stocks 
are quite limited. Demand for low grade stock is not 
as strong as usual at this time and prices are a little 
off. In fact the price situation does not measure up to 
what it should considering the prospects. Building is 
consuming hardwood heavily, and sash and door fac- 
tories are busy with special finish calling for much birch, 
maple and oak. In other lines demand is a bit slack but 
shows signs of improvement. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There is a little more activity reporte 
in the hardwood situation and local distributers do mon 
business than they have for some time. Oak move; 
better and is more in demand. This is particularly tru: 
in regard to thick stock. Good hard ash also move: 
fairly well. Other items, such as poplar and gum, hav 
a satisfactory call. Factory trade is fairly good. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The upper grades of hardwoods ar 
materially stiffer than they were ten days ago and ther 
is some improvement throughout the hardwood list al- 
though the lower grades are not keeping up with the 
strength shown by uppers. Within the month values on 
uppers have increased $1 to $3 a thousand. The range o! 
prices is rather wide. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The most important development in 
hardwood lumber circles here during the last few days has 
been the further decrease in export business. This is 
falling sharply below what it was a short time ago and 
is confined largely to the war specialties, with particular 
reference to ash and walnut. These are still moving with 
considerable freedom but there is comparatively little 
doing in gum, cotton wood and oak which have been mov- 
ing to England in considerable volume until within the 
last few days. Domestic business is rather more active 
than recently and the market generally continues to 
show more improvement in tone. General business con- 
ditions are improving and members of the trade declare 
they see no good reason why this should not be reflected 
in a measurable increase in lumber shipments in the 
near future. There has been little or no change in the 
relative position of the various items. Quartered oak, 
all grades of plain oak, with the exception of the lower 
grades of red and white, sap gum and red gum are all 
showing some increase over what has been seen for some 
time and there is a somewhat broader call also for cer- 
tain grades of cypress. 


Louisville, Ky.—Trade continues to hold up well and fur- 
ther improvement is looked for with the general stimula- 
tion of business expected as the result of the marketing of 
the crops this fall. The lumber business has been profiting 
as the result of more active purchasing by the railroads 
and car builders, and the building trade is also enough 
more active to move a good deal of stock. Oak especially 
has benefited by the ability of planing mills to take larger 
supplies. Plain oak, which has been in the dumps, is 
picking up some in price, while quartered oak is also in 
good call at steady prices. Furniture factories report bet- 
ter prospects and the retail trade should be active from 
now on. This industry has had a bad year, but hardwood 
men in close touch with the factories say that stocks, 
which have accumulated in large quantities, are gradually 
being worked off. Cottonweod has been moving better. 
Poplar is also in demand. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand continues to show some im- 
provement from week to week, but the trading is still of 
a rather spotty nature, although quotations look fairly 
steady. Furniture makers are reported to be buying more 
freely. Most hardwood consumers, however, take a little 
at a time and prefer this to loading up with stock much 
ahead of requirements. But although the trading in 
large lots is rather restricted this hand-to-mouth business 
counts up very well in the long run. This is proved by the 
closing of their August order books by: some of the 
wholesale hardwood merchants, who report they found 
the past month well ahead of July, although August is 
normally one of the quietest months of the year in the 
hardwood market. Birch is a very good seller on a basis 
of $52 to $54 for inch firsts and seconds in the red and 
$42 to $46 for the sap lumber. Maple is doing nearly as 
well with the corresponding grades bringing $38 to $41. 
Oak is getting more call.than at any time previous this 
summer. Inch plain oak firsts and seconds are offered at 
356 to $60 and the quartered stock at $85 to $89. Bass- 
wood is still quiet at $43 to $45 for inch of the best grade. 
A lot of red gum is specified for the inside finish of nice 
buildings and quotations on inquries from the retail yards 
are becoming more uniform. 


Baltimore, Md.—A better feeling continues to be evi- 
dent in the hardwood trade, but conditions appear to be 
much the same as before. Some furniture manufac- 
turers and other consumers, among them railroads, are 
disposed to let out a little in the matter of placing or- 
ders but on the whole the distribution is held down to 
relatively narrow proportions. The important point is 
that on the whole positive gains are made while the 
range of prices shows a firmer undertone. Some stocks 
are in rather scant supply while the freedom of the 
offerings in others tends to hold down prices. 


New York, N. Y.—The hardwood market holds its own. 
There are strong indications of improvement in business 
from several sources but to date it has been largely in the 
inquiries. These are quoted on cautiously because while 
mill stocks are ample for current requirements, wholesal- 
ers who have not contracted for any period ahead realize 
that it will not take much to put the hardwood market 
on a considerably higher basis. Plain oak sells easier 
and quartered oak brings better prices. Ash, birch and 
maple move along slowly and plenty of stock is offered 
for quick shipment. Hardwood trim manufacturers have 
been waiting for more definite developments in the 
building trade and as the work on the new plans is slow, 
little is expected from this source for at least a month. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for hardwoods is showing a 
slight increase at some yards, while others say it shows 
practically no change. A few woods are in especially 
good demand, particularly ash, walnut and some lengths 
and sizes of oak and maple. In such instances prices 
hold strong but in the majority of cases no change in 
price has lately occurred. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some expansion of inquiry is noted in 
the hardwood market here. There has been little change 
in demand but the outlook for the future is more cheer- 
ing, as there is much construction work under way and 
planned for the late fall and winter. There has also been 
some improvement in the buying by furniture and car- 
riage manufacturers, but the piano woods are very quiet. 
The price situation is practically unchanged, the market 
not yet warranting any but the slightest advances for 
extra grade lots and in the exceptional case of walnut, 
and for high grade ash and hickory bought by the manu- 
facturers of automobiles. 
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Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly steady demand for 
hardwoods and prices rule firm at former levels. The 
»otail trade is the best buyer. Stocks are light and there 

a considerable demand from building operations. Some 

ying is done by factories making vehicles, furniture and 


»itomobiles. All of the buying is on the hand to mouth 


basis, but while much of the lumber is bought at rather 
riose prices the tendency of the market is upward. Au- 
sust was good in many respects and the prospects for 
september are bright. Quartered and plain oak are both 
iiim at former quotations. Ash moves well and also bass- 
od. Chestnut is strong, especially in the lower grades. , 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the new inquiries for hard- 
wood seem to promise improvement in the volume of 
business moving for the early fall. This is especially so 
in the upper grades. The clean-up in oak stocks that 
has been going on for some time has apparently left 
that market fairly clear of competitive stocks under 
pressure for sale. There has been a consequent firmer 
tone. Chestnut and poplar are moderately active but 
not changed in price. Low grade stocks of all kinds are 
moving in much better volume than at any time this year 
owing to the enlarged industrial operations in the dis- 
trict. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows improvement in the grades 
of No. 1 and No. 2 common, while first and seconds are 
in big demand. Construction timbers are heavily in- 
quired for while ties move slow. Prices are unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The steady building of moderate priced homes 
in the outlying districts has caused a bigger demand for 
hemlock. Producers have ample stocks of dry lumber on 
hand, however, and yard men are in no particular hurry 
to buy for future needs, being satisfied to buy just 
enough to fill up the holes in their stock. 


New York, N. Y.—Retailers are very careful about plac- 
ing hemleck orders. There is a better interest in some 
sizes but the suburban building trade develops too slow- 
ly to make yards anxious about future supplies. Prices 
are low enough to make buying attractive but mill sup- 
plies are liberal and the continued ease with which stocks 
are replenished is counted upon to take care of the com- 
ing few weeks’ requirements. 


Boston, Mass.—Interest in hemlock is very slack. East- 
ern hemlock boards are offered at fully $4 below the 
price level of the spring of 1914, since which time there 
have been reductions in the quotations on pine roofers from 
the South until the latter article has insinuated itself 
very firmly into the affections of the average retail yard- 
man. The most encouraging feature of the situation here 
is that producers of the roofers who have been getting 
more than a normal share of the board business are begin- 
ning to entertain more ambitious ideas about the value of 
their offerings. Some hemlock is being sold here all the 
time, of course, as many builders refuse to substitute 
any other material, and more or less inquiry always is en- 
countered for hemlock plank for roofing in factories and 
as a foundation for factory floors. It requires a very 
persuasive salesman, however, to extract a bid of more 
than $19.50 from the average retail buyer for eastern 
boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet. A few producers 
offering extra fancy boards of this grade are quoting $20 
successfully, but the bulk of the business is transacted at 
$19 to $19.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in hemlock is not showing much 
improvement, though retailers are somewhat more in- 
clined to make inquiry than a month ago. Prices are 
about as formerly, owing to the great competition among 
low-grade building woods. The building trade is about 
as active as last month and is quite fair for the season, 
but there is an abundance of stock to meet the situation. 
The lake receipts of hemlock have been large this season. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y:—Not all dealers characterize 
the market in the same class. Some are optimistic, re- 
porting more active trade and increasing inquiries. Oth- 
ers speak discouragingly, claiming that dealers are dis- 
posed still to shade prices in order to get business that 
could not be obtained otherwise, due to the inroads which 
substitute grades of yellow pine have been making in 
the territory supplied by the hemlock men in the past. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—But little change is reported in the 
hemlock situation. Pittsburgh hemlock manufacturers 
are disposed to await a better turn to affairs that will 
bring a larger demand for yellow pine and force a proper 
differential between it and hemlock. So long as the yel- 
low pine prices continue to meet hemlock competition, 
they will ‘‘sit on the lid’? and wait. In the Pittsburgh 
‘istrict proper hemlock has a secure place, and is taking 
« fair volume of material, though the total is far below 
normal. The prices seem to be unchanged at $1.50 to 
$3 off the list. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Heavy timbers are in fair demand 
but with little or no improvement in prices. The move- 
ment of boards and lath is steady but without any mate- 
rial expansion of volume. There is a better call from 
country dealers as the end of the crop season approaches. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock in central Ohio 
territery is steady and the volume of business is increas- 
ing slightly. Dealers’ stocks are small and they are 
compelled to buy to supply building demand. Prices are 
still rather weak in sympathy with yellow pine, and buy- 
ing is from hand to mouth. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Poplar seems to be holding its own. An im- 
brovement is noticed in the better grades, a number of 
orders having been taken by dealers during the last 
week, with more inquiries coming in. Low grade con- 
tinues weak, both as to demand and price. 





Baltimore, Md.—Some evidences of increased inter- 
est in poplar are noted and the movement on the whole 
18 perhaps larger than it was before. Many domestic 
consumers manifest wants which had been held in abey- 
ance, and there is apparent a disposition to let out in 
the matter of placing orders. On the other hand the 
Seneral conditions are still regarded as calling for cau- 











e Tractor 


Four Wheel 


Has settled for all time 
the question of Cheap 
Lumber Hauling 





ITH its power ahead and the load be- 
hind the Knox Four Wheel Tractor 
successfully navigates roads that would 
often handicap a truck carrying the load on 
its back. It pulls its load instead of pushing it 
or carrying it, and from 60% to 100% of the 
paying load rolls on the steel tires of the trail- 
er, practically doing away with tire limitations 
and reducing tire expense to the minimum. 











OTE this comparison made by a user 

of the Knox Tractor:—T otal tonnage 

handled by their best team during test 
period 242.6 tons. By their best motor truck 
481 tons were carried and their Knox Tractor 
hauled, in the same time, 865.5 tons — more 
than three times the tonnage of their best 
horse drawn wagon and nearly twice that 
carried by the motor truck. 
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ND here is their comparison in dollars 
and cents:— With horses their cost per 
ton was $1.79, with the motor truck it 
was $1.59, with the Knox Tractor it was 94 
cents. 
Still another comparison:— Their horses 
moved 2.8 tons per trip, the truck 3.4, and 
the Knox Tractor 8.2 tons. 
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UT these figures tell only a part of the 

saving possible in lumber delivery through 

the use of a Knox Tractor. When you 
consider that it eliminates idle time of yard 
crew in waiting for vehicle to load (assuming 
you will have plenty of cheap trailers available 
at all times) and no waiting of driver for loads, 
you begin to get visions of the really enormous 
savings that have made hundreds of dealers 
adopt the Knox Tractor for deliveries. 








Our new catalog clearly explains why the Knox Tractor is adaptable to 
the delivery of every conceivable kind of merchandise—and particularly 
the various items handled by a retail lumber dealer — ask for a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH KANSAS CITY BRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 1621 Michigan Ave. 825 Tremont Bldg. 1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg. 
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tion and buying has hardly attained proportions which 


might be regarded as normal. Increased holdings on 
the other side, which amount in some cases to real con- 
gestion, have tended to check the exports, a development 
aided by the wide fluctuations in exchange. 


Boston, Mass.—The steady demand for the medium 
grades wanted by manufacturers is the particular feature 
of the market. The call for firsts and seconds is not 
active, but quotations retain the firmer tone of the past 
fortnight or so. The best yellow poplar, inch, brings up 
to $61, and $56 is wanted for ordinary inch stock of this 
best grade. There has been a slight improvement recently 
in the interest in the common grades required for the 
manutacture of nice packing boxes. The No. 3 and the 
No. 2 common, inch, is offered at $24 to $28. The sale of 
three sample carloads was reported recently at $24, $26 
and $28, respectively, to a box manufacturer here who 
takes about 1,500,000 feet annually of the common grades 
and is now looking for his fall and winter supplies. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A good demand for poplar of all 
grades is reported and a distinctively better movement 
of the higher grades to the millwork factories. There is 
also a very satisfactory movement of the lower grades 
to box factories and tor crating pieces Prices hold 
steady. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Fir prices continue at about the same level 
as they were a week ago, with the demand fair only. 
Spruce shows little change. Railroads show little inter- 
est although some material is being absorbed right along. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber seems to be maintaining the 
firmer tone lately taken on. tail inquiries keep coming 
along fairly well. A few of the mills find a little less vol- 
ume for the week but feel present prices can be main- 
tained, as a little slackening now is but seasonable until 
the crops are in. Siding, flooring and dimension show 
no change. Dimension is still short and generally at $7 
off for No. 2. The cargo trade shows no change. Neither 
do fir logs. 


Portland, Ore.—There appears to be a little larger vol- 
ume of business in fir and prices have advanced about 
50 cents. Demand for red cedar shingles too has im- 
proved a little with a slight advance in the price. The 
log situation is unchanged but loggers are eagerly wait- 
ing for an opportunity to add at least 50 cents to the 
quotations now prevailing. 


Seattle, Wash.—Prices for fir lumber at the mills hold 
firm at the recent advance that generally went into effect 
two weeks ago. Clear spruce is practically unobtainable 
and the lower grades have been moving better recently. 
Box spruce is pretty well cleaned out and there is little 
stock of shop on hand. Cedar siding is firm and in good 
demand. Fir silo stock has been a disappointment to 
manufacturers this season, weather conditions having 
caused the demand to fall off. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A better demand for fir and a strong 
inquiry have given impetus to the fir market the last 





ealers 


increase their lumber sales these days when 
they can deliver lumber on the job ready for 
use with the least amount of carpentry hand 
labor—and there’s nothing will equip you better 
to do this than an 








Eveready 


Port- 


able SAW Rig 


Made to help the retail yard man hold his 
trade against the ready-cut fellows, and it 
does this better than a big planing mill in 
that it can be moved about the yard and saves 
carting lumber back and forth. Easy to oper- 
ate and built to last a lifetime. The variety 
of work it does will keep it busy every day. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO.,( sist.) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 


week. There is talk of stronger prices and the trend is 
plainly that way, but advances are slow to materialize 
because of the comparative stagnation that resulted from 
the light trade in the spring and summer. Four-inch and 
6-inch slash grain items are scarce and bring better 
prices and there are several advances in prices on the 
Coast according to the reports of the mills. Retail yards 
take decidedly more interest in the market now and 
there is some stocking uv going on although the fall 
trade has not fully developed. Spruce demand is fairly 
good for this territory and spruce prices are firm owing 
to the good demand for spruce uppers that has obtained 
for some time on the Coast. Red cedar siding shows 
further strength in sympathy with the improvement in 
the shingle situation Quotations are $3 off the list. 
————— ‘ ' 

Boston, Mass.—Quotations on such stocks as are offered 
hold up well. The offerings are comparatively small, as it 
is the old story of dearth of tonnage and stiff ocean freight 
rates on commerce between the Pacific and Atlantic sea- 
boards, via the Panama Canal. One favorable feature 
of the situation is the increasing interest shown by dwell- 
ing house contractors and architects in the use of Douglas 
fir for inside finish. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Western pine and California white and sugar 
pine demand for shop lumber is good, with prices strong. 
The Inland Empire product is very free of movement and 
local and eastern demand is expected to increase in the 
course of the next week or so. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Common boards are scarce at the 
Idaho white pine mills and several of the manufacturers 
ask 50 cents to $1 more for them. Demand throughout 
the white pine and western pine lists is improving with 
the awakening of the country demand and the situation 
is regarded as very favorable by the manufacturers. 


Boston, Mass.—While there is no particular snap to 
inquiry the trading is on a fairly steady basis, with quo- 
tations well maintained. The volume of transactions is 
fair for the season, although most of the orders placed 
are for mixed car shipments. Stocks in buyers’ hands are 
rather lighter than ordinarily is the case in early Septem- 
ber, and this feature of the situation results in very 
prompt delivery being insisted upon. The current range 
of quotations on the most carefully graded stocks of west- 
ern white pine is: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120:50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 
8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; 16/4, 
$103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50 
to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 
8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, 
$34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in California pines is quiet so 
far this month, but an early increase in business is 
looked for. Shops and mills in this locality run more 


actively than those in many other parts of the State 
and salesmen who cover the territory say that buying 
is on a very small scale for this time of year, but that 
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Know them by actual use and by our publicity. 


ask for Kings. 


selling Kings. There are 
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Farmers K-N-O-W the King System 


Farmers know that Kings will in- 
crease stock profits—keep the stock healthy—keep the barn dry and sanitary by scien- 
tifically drawing out all poisonous air and circulating pure air day and night. Farmers 
Carpenters and contractors recommend Kings. 


Big Profits for You in Kings 


You can add Kings to your line without interfering with anything you now sell. 
Write us for proposition that gives you the sale of Kings with no stock to carry. 
Let us show you how you can boost your profits by adding Kings to your line. 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


130 Cedar St,, Owatonna, Minn. 
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there is an increasing disposition to talk about ear! 
shipments. 





REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—The market is steady and redwood on th: 
whole seems to be holding up better than fir. There has 
been a slight increase reported in the demand for red 
wood siding, but market conditions do not vary muc! 
from week to week. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood lumber market shows 
no increase in activity, as foreign business is still lim 
ited by lack of steamers for transportation. The mills 
are still curtailing considerably in production. Some 
manufacturers are drying as much lumber as possible, 
so as to take advantage of the eastern rail demand, which 
is the most encouraging feature just now. 


Kansas City, Mo.—While the Coast quotations on red- 
wood have shown no change and most of the connections 
here have received strict orders against accepting or- 
ders at any reduction, a few concessions have been re- 
ported recently. There is a little more activity in the 
market the last week or two, but no very strong busi- 
ness is expected this fall in this section as comparatively 
few city houses, the only ones in which redwood siding 
is extensively used, probably will be built this fall. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port by water was about the same as the 
week previous with several barges now being held up 
in the harbor awaiting tows. Inclement weather and 
storms have held up this movement. An increase not of 
large proportions is noticeable in rail shipments. Sales 
during the week in the aggregate were about the same 
as the week previous, there being an increase in rough 
lumber sales and a decrease in dressed. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $23.75 to $24.50; No. 2, $20.75 to $21.50; No. 3, 
$14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge box, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 edge 
culls, $11 to $11.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.25 to $10.75; 
4/4 cull red heart, $6.75 to $7.50. Six-inch box, $14 
to $14.50; 8-inch, $14.50 to $15; 10-inch, $15.75 to $16.25; 
12-inch, $16.50 to $17.25. Stock sizes culls and red heart 
$2.25 to $2.75 per M less ihan box prices, No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $25.75 to $27; box, $13.50 to $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$26.50 to $27.50; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29 
to $30; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $15.75 to $16.50; box 
bark strips, $8.75 to $9.25. No. 1, 13/16 flooring, $24.25 
to $25.25: No. 2, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 8, $18.25 to $19.50; 
No. 4, $11.56 to $12.50. No. 1, 8/8-inch ceiling, $15 to 
$15.50; No. 2, $14 to $14.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $12; No. 4, 
$8 No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, 
$14.75 to $15.50; No. 3, $12.25 to $13.50; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $25 to $25.50; No. 2, $23.50 to 
$24.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $19.50 to $20.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to 
$15.50; 8-inch, $15.25 to $16; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, 
$16.50; factory flooring, $16 to $17.50; lath, $2.80 to $3; 
N. C. pine sizes, $15.25 to $17; 4/4 log run gum, $13; 
4/4 log run cypress, $19 to $19.50. 





Boston, Mass.—Trading is gaining a little more vim than 
it showed in August, but offerings are still rather heavy 
and sellers find it very difficult to persuade their custom- 
ers to submit bids that will place the prospective trans- 
action on a fairly remunerative basis. Inquiry for roofers 
is improving somewhat; dealers offering eastern boards 
complain that roofers are securing more than their fair 
share of the business now passing. For 6-inch roofers 
most wholesale houses quote $17.50, and for 8-inch they 
want $18.50. It is still possible, however, for a well in- 
formed buyer to supply his wants at 25 cents off these 
quotations. Rough edge continues to move slowly. Some 
people show a disposition to mark up their prices on this 
item, but there are enough producers offering to ship 
to this market on a basis of $28 delivered for 4/4 rough 
edge to prevent any actual advance of the quotations. 
Some orders are placed at 50 cents to $1 more by buyers 
who are particular about the quality of the rough edge 
they use and the proportion of generous sizes. In par- 
tition the dealing is very quiet, with the quotation steady 
at $30 to $30.50 for 13/16x314-inch No. 1. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some progress toward a more active 
North Carolina pine movement has been made, but 
developments in the trade may be regarded as disappoint- 
ing. More interest in supplies is shown among builders. 
Calls for box lumber are freer, the factories being called 
on by the fruit and vegetable packers for boxes in suffi- 
cient number to keep the plants running full time. Some 
withdrawals from the stocks upon the wharves here 
have been made, and a firmer price tone prevails. 


New York, N, Y.—Taking the market as a whole, there 
is continued quiet but in some sizes and grades the de- 
mand is a little better. Box makers are in the market 
with some good sized inquiries and while wholesalers are 
moving for higher prices, salesmen following these up 
and actually lining up the business find that there is 
plenty of stock offered to discourage the hope of an early 
substantial advance. Building schedules are weak and 
the lack of activity in this respect is likely to continue 
for at least a month. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—-Conditions show little or no change in 
shortleaf pine. Retailers are buying lumber when they 
need it and refusing to speculate on future prices. Coun- 
try yards do more than a short time ago, so that their 
wants are on the increase. Some steadiness has been 
imparted to the market by the absorption of a large 
quantity of low grade stock. Building is on a liberal 
scale in this city. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago—The market in the country is stiffening up 
considerably in yellow pine, especially dimension and 
boards. Demand is good and increasing. Not. much 
business, however, is transacted in uppers. Prices are 
unquestionably advancing and there seems to be much 
improvement all along the line. 








Kansas City, Mo.—An especially strong demand for 
timbers featured last week trade. Several contracts for 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet each have been let to 
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Kansas City manufacturers and other inquiries are re- 
ported. The demand results from the European warring 
nations, the railroads and industrial concerns, generally 
tnrough the South. The heavy storm damaged railway 
i:acks and bridges and buildings of various kinds and 
there is pressure to get materials for repairs at the 
earliest possible moment. Timbers bring stiff prices and 
mills are getting about all the orders for that kind of 
business that they can handle. Mixed orders are plentiful 
on this market now and because of the broken condition 
oi stocks mills do not find it an easy matter to fill them 
all promptly. Country demand is distinctly better and 
a good many orders for fall requirements are received. 
City business still is rather slow. Transit cars sell read- 
ily. The market on 6-inch, 8-inch and 10-inch boards 
is 50 cents to $1 better than it was two weeks ago and 
there also is more strength to the market for staple 
items of dimension. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While the volume of yellow pine busi- 
ness is not particularly heavy there is a steady, but 
slow, improvement noted. Considerable new business 
comes in and one oi the most gratifying features of the 
situation is the fact that there is a tendency to stiffen 
prices. Increased buying by the railroads of car mate- 
rial has improved the outlook. The smaller railroads 
in the Southwest have come into the market for a good 
deal of timber for reconstruction work on bridges washed 
out by the recent floods. Country yards also commence 
to buy more freely with urgent calls for quick delivery. 
The smaller yards that have been buying sparingly up 
to the present time are anxious to get deliveries of the 
stock now being purchased. With the fall season close 
at hand they fear the slow movement of shipments. 
Prices are hardening right along, particularly on items 
now most in demand. There are advances of 50 cents or 
more on some items. Dimension has a good call at ad- 
vanced prices. 


New York, N. Y.—In spite of the several good sized 
orders placed through this market and the withdrawal 
in this way of stocks that were believed to be a drag on 
the market, little headway is made in getting prices on 
a higher basis. The export inquiry is stronger but with 
so many orders undelivered, these inquiries do not meet 
the optimism they would under ordinary conditions. <A 
fair amount of railroad buying has occurred but not- 
withstanding the several large special contracts placed, 
there is disappointment in the lack of other special busi- 
ness which it was hoped would develop at this time. 
Cypress orders are for small quantities but in the ag- 
gregate they do not show up badly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has not changed appreciably 
during the last week or two. Retailers are taking some 
stock, but only for immediate needs as a rule. There is 
a fair volume of building operations, especially locally, 
where business is running up about even with last year. 
In some eastern centers trade is said to be quite slow. 
The outlook for railroad buying is good. 


Boston, Mass.—If the improvement in demand con- 
tinues through the balance of September on the same 
basis that it has shown the first week of the month whole- 
sale dealers believe they can muster sufficient courage 
to insist on the firmer prices they have been predicting 
all summer. Some of the leading southern mills already 
show a more confident feeling in quotations on recent 
inquiries. Local dealers in receipt of inquiries are ad- 
vising that contracts be closed as soon as possible, as they 
believe that longleaf dimension will be about $1 firmer 
right through the list by the latter part of this month. 
Quotations on yard orders, delivered at railroad in Bos- 
ton, are very firm at the following prices: 6-inch and 
under, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, $34; 14-inch, 
$40; 16-inch, $45. Cargo business is done on a lower 
basis, but the saving in handling the timbers amounts to 
about $5 or so a thousand feet, so that the margin of 
profit is about the same. Quotations on yellow pine floor- 
ing continue to steady and this item is gaining more activ- 
ity. The current range is: edge grain A, $37 to $39; edge 
grain B, $33.50 to $36; edge grain C, $24.50 to $28; flat 
grain B and better, $24 to $25.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—-With considerably more construction 


work in progress, demand for Georgia pine has shown. 


some gains, and feeling in the trade is on the whole 
better. Local requirements are larger. Some building 
projects recently matured call for stocks in impressive 
quantities and the range of prices exhibits greater firm- 
ness. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Accumulation of orders over ship- 
ments and a strengthening of the market in a most en- 
couraging way is reported. This is said to be a result 
of the railroad orders and the recent large contracts for 
lumber announced from Chicago. The railroads buy ties 
as well as box car material. Demand from house builders 
and contractors has not improved materially, although 
there is a better buying of material for interior require- 
ments. presumably in anticipation of a busy fall and 
winter on inside work. Timbers and dimension are mov- 
ing freely and trim is exceedingly active at somewhat 
higher prices, 


North Tonawanda, N. ¥Y.—Some manufacturers are dis- 
posed to be more independent, the demand having reached 
a point where their supplies are equivelant only to the 
consumption. Other producers have a surplus and they 
manifest more anxiety to dispose of their lumber at 
prices which are more to the liking of the buyer. Deal- 
ers state that the general demand is strengthening and 
prices are expected to show greater strength as the season 
advances. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Southern pine prices are showing bet- 
ter or more uniform movement over thé last week. They 
are not advancing but the variations between the mill 
quotations are less and the minimum is nearer the higher 
quotations. Stocks do not appear to be so large and 
sales have been good over the last week in all but the 
building and retail yard trade. Building demand is light. 
The low grade material finds a ready market in the man- 
ufacturing centers. 





CYPRESS. 





Chicago.—Factory call is strengthening and low grade 
stock continues to move in large quantities. Cypress 
holds its own and prices are steady. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a moderately improving ten- 
dency reported by local cypress dealers. Quite a nice 
small order and mixed car order trade is coming in from 
Iowa and northern Illinois and it is constantly increas- 
ing. Prices are steady and substantially unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Country yards take more cypress 
and a good many line yard concerns begin to look around 
for a place to buy their fall requirements. Trade has 
been slow to start this fall because of unsettled weather 
conditions, but apparently the buyers are ready now. 
Demand still is somewhat spotted, but there is less com- 
plaint on this score than there was a week ago. The 
price situation is firm at the same level that has obtained 
for several months. Stocks at the mills are sufficient 
to make prompt shipments possible. 


Baltimore, Md.—While no important developments are 
to be noted in the cypress trade, such changes as have 
taken place are generally for the better and indicate 
an increase in the requirements with greater firmness in 
the range of prices. Yards find it necessary to increase 
their holdings so as to be prepared without delay to care 
for the wants of their customers and builders call for 
delivery more frequently. The increased number of 
construction enterprises under way afford an enlarged 
market and tend to insure the continuance of a fair 
movement. Competition has eased up to some extent, and 
prices show a firmer tone, with a still further hardening 
in prospect. 

Boston, Mass.—Although retail yards are still cautious 
about enlarging their purchases beyond the needs of visi- 
ble requirements the steady improvement in building is 
stimulating the demand. The bulk of the current business 
is made up of mixed car orders, but this all amounts 
to a fair volume of business for early September and 
wholesalers are very confident that fall will bring still 
more improvement. This week compares favorably with 
the business done in past years. Prices retain their 
rather firmer tone, especially on the selects and saps, 
which are offered this week on a basis of $40 for 4/4. 
No. 1 shop is in steady demand for interior work and is 
quoted at $28 to $29 for 4/4; $35 to $36 for 5/4 and 6/4, 
and $36.75 to $38.75 for 8/4. Firsts and seconds are in 
fair call at the following range: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 
6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8164, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress trade holds up steadily and 
an improvement is noticeable with some sellers. Manu- 
facturers are beginning to use quite an amount of tank 
stock for their fall repairs and improvement and the 
volume of sales is considerably larger than a few weeks 
ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Manufacturers and dealers continue 
to report improvement in bookings and deliveries, not 
only for the straight lumber but also for dressed stock, 
shingles and lath. Planing mills buy freely, and there 
is a strong demand for No. 1 shop from all directions. 
Confidence in the future is shown by the maintenance of 
yard stocks in excess of the consumptive demand. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress remains steady 
and inclined to increase. Rural dealers buy for the farm- 
er trade. These stocks are only fair and there is a good 
demand for all grades, Prices are steady at former levels, 
and dry stocks are rather plentiful. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago.—Deman4d for shingles is fairly active, but the 
eall is not strong enough to have any appreciable effect 
on higher values. Clears are bringing $2.77 to $2.80 and 
stars $2.34 to $2.87, Chicago basis. White cedar extras 
are steady movers; standards, while not so strong, are 
moving steadily. Prices are firm. Lath are in good re- 
quest, with prices firmly held. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers who cover Nebraska and 
Kansas territory report a good run of shingle business 
from that direction, but up here harvest is still on and 
therefore country demand is light. Transit cars are few 
in number and the call for them is very limited. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are firm in price 
and some sales have been’ made at slightly stiffer prices 
during the week. Generally speaking ordinary stock has 
been obtainable at prices prevailing for several months. 
Spruce and cedar lath continue scarce and in good de- 
mand at firm prices. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are about the same. 
Demand has continued slightly larger. Mill prices have 
maintained their strength, and a heavier rail demand is 
expected soon. 


Kansas City, Mo.—From the manufacturers’ stand- 
point the red cedar shingle situation has been substan- 
tially improved. Supply at the mills is so low now that 
it is very difficult to place rush orders. A good many 
mills are oversold and the supply of transit cars is prac- 
tically exhausted. -Meanwhile demand in this territory 
is considerably improved. Yards need stock urgently in 
many cases and transit cars are quickly grabbed up. 
Few Kansas City dealers have been able to keep transits 
on hand to fill the demand. Shingle prices have been 
at a low ebb so long that the advance that is inevitable, 
according to all dealers, has been slow in starting. Quo- 
tations show 5 cents increase over a week ago with 
stars selling at $1.35, coast basis, and clear at $1.65, coast 
basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market is a shade firmer, 
owing ‘to the curtailment of. production and a slightly 
increased demand has occurred during the past two or 
three weeks. Prices are expected to show continued un- 
settlement but the worst weakness is thought to be over 
with. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand for Coast shingles 
continues on the same basis as a week ago, prices and 
demand being stronger than for a considerable period. 
Inquiries are brisk and indications point to a normal 
business this fall.» As a rule purchases are made with 
a stipulation for early delivery. comparatively few orders 
being booked ahead. Transit is none too plentiful and 


dealers do not anticipate any improvement until greater 
activities manifest themselves at the mills. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles has been a little 
more active this week and wholesale dealers speak of the 
volume of orders as very fair, but it is sometimes com- 
plained that the individual purchaser does not take as 
much at a time as has been customary. There is still a 
wide range of quotations on white cedars, due in part 
to the corresponding variation in quality of the different 
makes offered. Some passable Canadian extras are of- 
fered at $3.15; there are very fair extras offered at $3.20 
and $3.25, and for a few very good makes up to $3.40 
is being paid by the retail trade. The range of values in 
the red cedars is even wider, running from $3.10 for the 
poorest shingles that will get by as extras up to $3.50 
for the best. The firmer feeling about lath is becoming 
more noticeable as the demand picks up. For 1%-inch 
lath $4.10 is rock bottom this week and some of the 
manufacturers quote $4.15. For nice plump 1%-inch there 
is business at $3.65, but some of this size are offered still 
down to $3.55 and $3.60, forwarded by water. The call 
for furring is quiet and quotations remain low. Eastern 
furring is offered at $20 to $20.50 for 2-inch. Prices asked 
for clapboards are as firm as ever and practically all of- 
ferings in spruce and pine are taken promptly. Spruce 
extras find a quick sale at $54, clears at $52 and second 
clears at $50. Red cedars are not so plentiful as they 
were and good redressed and rebutted clapboards bring 
around $18.50 to $19. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The movement of shingles has not in- 
creased during the week although a fair amount of orders 
is reported received, calling for early deliveries. Cypress 
has had a good call. There also has been a better in- 
quiry for pine and cedar of both colors. The scarcity of 
red cedar has not been corrected. All kinds of lath have 
been in good demand. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Boxing and crating lumber is moving 
better from week to week and those offering it are de- 
veloping somewhat firmer ideas about values. There is 
more or less disagreement as to whether the increasing 
requirements of boxing lumber by the New England 
munitions factories can be satisfied by the production 
of the boxboard mills in this section by the time snow 
is flying, but even the more conservative manufacturers 
of boxboards and shooks believe that the demand will be 
quite brisk and prices firm. Some authorities say that 
it will be necessary to bring in quantities of this cheap 
packing lumber from the South the coming winter. De- 
mand for shooks from the normal market, excluding the 
extraordinary requirements of the war supplies makers, 
is fairly seasonable with quotations firm. Nice pine 
shook command up to $24 and $24.50, and pine and spruce 
mixed are offered at $1 to $2 less. For good round edge 
pine boxboards, inch, some manufacturers want as much 
as $20, but there are some offered down to $18.50 and 
$19. Spruce and pine mixed are quoted this week at 
$18 by the majority of the producers, and spruce, pine, 
fir and hemlock mixed range down to $17. There are 
round edge hemlock inch boxboards to be had at $16. It 
is reported that some of the largest munitions manufac- 
turers have decided not to buy the raw lumber and knock 
together their own packing boxes but to buy the shooks 
ready for use direct from the shook mills. If this proves 
to be the case generally it will mean firmer shook quota- 
tions before long. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—More interest is manifest among the cooper- 
age stock manufacturers as the inquiries from coopers 
for staves and heading are less than expected in both 
tight and slack stock. However, all feel that the demand 
will come, although delayed by crop and financial con- 
ditions. Most of the oil staves have been made this year 
by the larger mills and some that refused to accept the 
low prices of the last year are still carrying old stock, 
anticipating a rise this fall. The oil refineries, the larg- 
est barrel customers, show no inclination to buy and 
prospects are not encouraging. Prices are unchanged. 
White oak oils are easy at $31 and red oaks at $30 a 
thousand. Circled heading is in moderate demand, with 
no change in prices. There is no sale for beer staves 
or heading and sales of whisky or wine stock are light. 
Slack stave and heading are slow “at lower prices, with 
little or no demand from the East. The unsettled con- 
dition of the wheat market has a depressing influence on 
flour mills, which are buying sparingly of staves and 
heading. All kinds of hoops are almost unsalable. Hick- 
ory box straps are being contracted for fall and winter 
delivery, as steel straps have proved unsuitable for ex- 
portation for meat in boxes, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions, / 


—— eo eee 8.25 to 8.75 

No. 2, 28% - inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ing, per. oe EES EE aT re eee 06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

MONO Awd Ctania ts dcebedcntiaeacenTes jaeeee -05% to -06 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staveS......ccccccccce 7.25 to 7.50 
MM: Et, QUtMen BU MIB WERs cc cc v.ccccecczacns 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........esee0e 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
WORE TING, FO ee vc trccccecavececccsvtetes 55 to .65 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .30 to -85 
Ten-round hoop barrelsS......cccccrcsccscces 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.........eeeeeeees -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.........-. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Half barrels, G-hoop..... ccccscocccccccesves 387 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, per M........++e6+ 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M......eeesceeee 30.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.......ccccccseee 20.00 to 30.00 
WISFOG BOGUS ccc ccc 6iwcieceocsesceecaese No demand 
TRIGNGEY HOE SITADM. 66k: c. i ccceceswccdessces 12.00 to 18.00 
DOVE TWSIOOE 6c cccccccncccccvcsccseeseesuce 1.15 to 1.20 
POP DALPEIS <ccciccccvscvcvseccsveduccooces -85 to -90 
POM -DASTGl, GO aici 6 ck cieseivcccgudcececennc .80 to 85 


Buflalo, N. Y.—The slack coopers are doing scarcely 
anything in the manufacture of apple barrels, which ought 
to be keeping them busy at this season. The apple crop 
is to be light, probably not more than 40 percent of 
normal so that few barrels are needed. Flour barrels 
move in only a very small way and shops are all on 
reduced time. Stocks of all material are weak. 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 
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° lal 0; “3 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
‘“MITCHELL’S” 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. | Quality — Best Preparation. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 











GENUINE BRAZIL 


BLOCK CHUNKS 


— FOR — 


THRESHING 


Lower Vein—Shaft Mined 








Burns clean as wood. Makes a 
long bright flame. No clinkers. 
Little ash and holds fire well. 
No Sulpher and little Smoke. 
For Domestic use unsurpassed. 








PREPARED IN STANDARD SIZES 


OTTER CREEK COAL CO. 


Plymouth Bldg., CHICAGO. 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 


Warmer weather conditions the last week have 
resulted in fewer inquiries for supplies from the coun- 
try yards. Producers, however, have not accumulated 
any tonnage, most of them having previously booked 
orders for future shipment on lump and egg for sev- 
eral weeks ahead. 


No general stocking movement has yet set in, al- 
though it is thought that there will be a larger de- 
mand before the close of the month and previous to 
the advanced freight rates to western points, which 
become effective September 30 and will increase the 
cost of freight from 8 to 10 cents a ton. 


Illinois and Indiana mines are running about 7) 
to 75 percent of their capacity, although a number 
of the Illinois operators say that they have been put- 
ting out their full capacity for most of the month. 


It is certain that the mines will not produce any 
more coal than can be absorbed by the trade, and when 
the demand is light they will make a corresponding 
decrease in their running time. For this reason there 
will be no surplus coal to be consigned to junction 
points and forced on the market to save demurrage 
charges. The mine owners have learned by experience 
that their surplus coal is more valuable in the ground 
than when shipped on consignment and frequently sold 
to meet demurrage charges. 


Some shortage in car supply has already been re- 
ported by shippers and this will be more serious later 
in the month when a large grain movement will have 
started and a much larger shipment of.coal will be 
made. Demand for screenings is only fair and prices 
are on last week’s level, with an abundant supply. 


| West Virginia smokeless continues in good demand. | 








‘‘Cumberland Block’? Kentucky 
‘“‘Hiawatha’’ Franklin County 
Anthracite, Splint Hocking and Yough. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 


COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 
All Rail and Dock Shipments. 


Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO 








The export trade demands a large tonnage which 
Great Britain can not supply. During the last week 
it was reported that France has purchased 250,000 
tons for immediate shipment. With continued un- 
certainties of labor and mining conditions in England 
and Wales, the domestic export demand is certain to 
increase. England requires within her own domain 
all the coal she can produce in her enlarged manufac- 
turing of war munitions. 

The shipments of anthracite are reported only fair 
and mostly on nut sizes. The October demand is 
expected to be much greater in volume when a general 
stocking movement is looked for. 

The general crop conditions about the country con- 
tinue excellent; over a billion bushels of wheat is 
reported, with an unprecedented corn crop in sight. 
With other abundant crops it means hundreds of mil- 
lions dollars of resources for the United States, with 
an abundance sufficient to feed any of the European 
countries at war. 


Current. Quotations in the Coal Trade. 





F. 0. B. Ft. Rate 
Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: af 
BAND OME OBE oo oskckccccne $1.75 $1.05 
BOE. SE SRANRI o o5 co iste sis Shorea wb 1.75 
RDS Cinna wis «tinmeee oss 1.40 
Pee EI ow sce reeyacees 1.10 to $1.15 
Soe a ae 65to .70 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 
Lump and €86.......cccss0. 1.75 1.05 
OES. INCh. TUFMACE.....0c000800 1.75 
8x2 inch small egg... ..ccces 1.75 
i. <a ee 1.40 
%x1% inch chestnut. 1.35 
EA a eee as rw er 1.20 
Harrisburg: 
BAND 02.5 <inwosiveineweicsine ses 1.75 1.05 
eens rere 1.60 
OEE £6cs 5s aoe ses oka e .65 to .70 
Se eR NN a scc sums ssw ee 1.35 
Carterville: 
PIED Bub winac cok aa knew aea% 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 
ES See eee 1.60 
Se ET ee ee 1.75 
NS oo eS ee 1.40 
DOR © 5 Go eeu eee eee 60to .65 
Springfield: 
DE. Sass cack ese suaoeure 1.65 82 
ee One No, 1 mut. 04024 1.50 to 1.60 
PERDONMIG: ay oresusanaanen ed 55to .60 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
ee a eee 1.60 87 
UO 3) cca ee eae es eas 1.10 
Brazil black, lower vein..... 2.25 ST 
DOTOODIRES. conan bone s540 -70 


Buy Washed Clinkerless 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 












WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


The ONLY ONE that washes 
exclusively domestic nut coal. 


George G. Pope & Co. 


General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 








Pocahontas and New River: 





LMM BN CEES 6.8 cons cecws 2.2h 2.05 
Sy Se Oe ees OS Arye 1.75 
Menta SMOD. 5 wheres oe Gb isisin ev 1.40 
OL) See ee pee 1.15 to 1.50 
SE CCS See Boe 1.50 to 1.75 
SUOMIEMNNEE 5c tcic wing's uaa seis oles «579 1.60 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
0 SS aaace re ee ee 1.75 to 2.25 1.90 
ESA ieee kere ero, ees 1.40 to 1.50 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago. 3.85 to 3.95 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago... 4.75 


NEWS ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 


Thomas Jordan, western manager of the Hisylvania 
Coal Company, producer of Hocking coal at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, says that one of his Chicago customers 
retailed nine cars of Hisylvania coal from his yard one 
day last week. Mr. Jordan declares that he is fifty 
carloads behind on orders and that the company is 
putting on a night force at the mines. 


Brisk demand for coal around Pittsburgh has re- 
sulted in increasing the working forces of more than 
a dozen mines in that district by nearly 7,500 men 
all on full time. Shipments to the lakes have in- 
creased, the steel trade as a whole taking a tonnage 
fully equal to the busy season of 1913 while the fire 
brick and other industries have enlarged their con- 
sumpticn. 








HARRISBURG WHITE ASH COAL 


‘“‘HAS MORE HEAT AND LESS WASTE’”’ 


ek 





ee Ae 


Mine No. 1 Harrisburg, Ill. 


SE EE GP PLS SRO ST ERT 
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Daily Capacity, 2,500 Tons. 


WASSON COAL COMPANY 


Old Colony Building, - “ 














CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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